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Art. I—THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 


N 1877 a vessel steamed out of the Mersey under charter 
for the East, bound upon a very different erraud from that 
of the run of steamers which take the same track. There was a 
certain mystery about her, which even those who -had been 
engaged fitting her up, could not quite solve. She was evidently 
intended neither for cargo nor for passengers, nor yet was she 
a pleasure yacht. Her arrangements, her stores, her crew, were 
all peculiar, aud the conclusion of the few who were interested 
in her was that either the owner could keep his own counsel 
wonderfully well, or else that he did not know what he was about. 
She steamed away, however, and was forgotten, and now it has 
transpired that she was a pioneer of British commerce and civil- 
ization, and if we cannot quite put her side by side with the craft 
that took the Pilgrim Fathers safely across the Atlantic, we may 
at least concede that her voyage was one of no mean _ historical 
interest. She was chartered by Baron de Overbeck and Mr. 
Alfred Dent, both of the princely firm of Dent & Co., and their 
object was to open the way for the foundation of a British Settle- 
ment on the north-east of Borneo, the richest island of the 
eastern seas, This object they bave now accomplished with 
entire and unexpected success, Territory has been acquired 
almost as extensive as the Island of Ceylon ; a chartered Company 
has been launched for purposes of trade and government, and 
an opening has been made for British colonists and capital more 
full of promise than any which this century has yet seen. 
British relations with Borneo go back as far as 1761. There 
was, indeed, a mercantile settlement in the south of the island 
almost a hundred years before, and a flourishing trade was carried 
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on from Banjermassin. But the rising power of the Dutch forced 
the Kuglish to withdraw in the early part of the 18th century, 
and no attempt was made to re-establish the trade for more 
than 50 years. By this time the Dutch had so completely 
established their sway in the south, that any attempt to set up 
again the old depdt at Banjermassin would have been futile, 
Our attention was, therefore, turned to the territories of the Sultan 
of Sulu, who ruled over the Sulu Archipelago and the north-east 
part of Borneo. With this prince the East India Company 
commeuced negociations, and in 1761 “ Articles of Friendship 
and Commerce” were signed, which were confirmed in 1763 by 
a treaty of “alliance offensive and defensive.” By this treaty 
the Sultan agreed to cede to the Company “such part or parts 
of the Island of Sulu, or the territories thereon dependent, as 
they may choose, to erect forts or factories upon ;” an “ exclusive 
trade” was given to the Company in all the Sulu dominions, 
and their imports and exports were relieved of all customs dues, 
In 1€47 a supplementary treaty was concluded by which slight 
modifications were made in certain of the stipulations, and the 
grant of land considerably increased. Five years later a deed 
was drawn up and executed by the Sultan which still further 
extended the grants of land and specified the conditions upon 
which they were made. 

“JT Sultan Mahomet Allemodin, son of Sultan Mahomet 
Badaradin, King of the Island of Sulu, and all its dominions, 
do acknowledge, and hereby confirm, to have sold to the East 
India Company al! my right and title to the north part of Borneo, 
from Kimanis, on the west side, ina direct line to Towson Abai, 
ov the east side thereof, with all the land, places and people, &c., 
within those limits, and also all the islands to the northward 
of the said island of Borneo, as Balambaugan, Palawan, Banguey, 
Balabac, Monnach, and all the other islands adjoining, as well 
as on the north, east and west sides of these parts of my dominions. 
All this I do and confirm in consideration of the benefit which 
I have received from the said Company.” 

After the conclusion of these treaties a factory and military 
station was established at Balambaugan, which soon had a 
prosperous trade: gold, iron, lead, tin and pearls being the chief 
exports. This property was not, however, very long lived. Spain 
was even then straining after the sovereignty of Sulu, and, by intri- 
gues similar to those which have given us so much trouble of late, 
soon succeeded in alienating the affections of many of the Datus, 
or petty chiefs—and perhaps also of the Sultan himself—from 
their English allies, ‘At that period,’ says a Spanish History 
of Manilla, quoted by Belcher, “there were two factions among 
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the chiefs of Sulu ; one party for the Spaniards, the other for the 
English. The latter were bought by their presents, the other 
were composed of those who possessed more independence and 
amor patrie,; they knew that the vicinity of the English would 
iv the end prove their inevitable ruin; and, on the other hand, 
that they had nothing to fear from the Spaniards. In this party 
were Israel (the young Sultan) and his father Allemodin.” In 
1775 the discontented Datus conceived and carried out with 
considerable skill an attack upon the English settlement. 

They knew that their only chance of snecess was by a surprise 
on the land side, as Balambaugan was defended towards the sea 
by 45 well mounted guns, Tenteng and Dacula, the leaders of 
the attacking party, transported their followers, about 400 in 
number, across the norrow chaunel separating Balambaugan 
from Banguey under cover of darkness, and at dawn on the 
following day, when the garrison, numbering about 100 Europe- 
ans and sepoys, were “resting in security, after a féte in honour 
of the Governor’s birthday,” they attacked simultaneously the 
Governor’s house, the fort and the barracks. The surprise was 
completely successful. The Government House and _ barracks 
were soon in flames, and the majority of the garrison were butcher- 
ed in cold blood. The Governor, with half a dozen of his personal 
servants, succeeded in escaping in a small boat and reached a brig 
at anchor in the roads. After vain attempts to save any of the 
garrison who might have escaped the poisoned creases of the 
enemy, being himself now under the fire of his own guns, which 
Dacula bad seized and was using with energy, if not with skill, 
he set sailand made the best of his way to Calcutta. Little 
notice seems to have been taken of this unprovoked attack, A 
man of war was despatched to enquire into it, and to survey the 
ruins of the fort, but no attempt was ever made to punish the 
perfidious Datus, or to re-establish the settlement. The Sultan 
protested his own innocence and banished Tenteng from the 
country. But the Datus had their way, The treaties by which 
their territories had been ceded, became a dead letter, and what 
might have developed into a large and flourishing trade centre 
was yielded up again to anarchy and barbarism. 

Similar misfortunes soon overtook the Dutch, who had been 
paramount in the southern part of Borneo for more than a century. 
Owing chiefly to their own maladministration, but partly also 
to the pernicious influence of the Chinese settlers, they lost their 
hold upon the native princes. As enemies were rising up 
against them on every side, and their available forces were utterly 
insufficient to hold the country, Marshal Daendels, in 1809, ordered 
the withdrawal of all. Dutch subjects and the abandonment of 
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their settlements. This again opened a way for the English, 
An embassy having been sent by the Sultan of Banjermassin to 
the British Government at Java to seek assistance in reducing his 
country to order, Alexander Hare was despatched to see what could 
be done. He obtained from the Sultan a considerable grant of land 
and concluded a treaty most favourable in every way to British 
interests. Again trade developed, though neither so rapidly, 
nor to such an extent, as it had done forty years before in the 
north, but still with sufficient promise for the future. On the 
re-appearance of the Dutch, however, in 1818, we voluntarily 
surrendered all that we had gained, and in 1824 entered into 
a treaty with them by which we agreed, that no British estab- 
lishment should be made “on the Carimon Islands, or on the 
Islands of Battam, Bintung, Lingin, or on any of the other 
islands south of the Straits of Singapore; nor any treaty 
concluded by British authority with the chiefs of those islands,” 
By this happy-go-easy-policy—a policy which would have satis- 
fied the most ultra anti-annexationist of modern times—we utter- 
ly forfeited all our influence in the eastern seas, and practically 
left our vast commercial interests in that quarter of the globe 
at the mercy of the Spaniards and the Dutch, to say nothing 
of piratical fleets which hauuted every creek and bay. There 
were not wanting men of experience and foresight, who lament- 
ed this state of things. Ignorance and apathy, however, pre- 
vailed, and until the enterprise of Mr. (afterwards Sir James, 
but better known as Rajah) Brooke drew public attention in 
this direction, Borneo and the adjacent islands remained a 
terra incognita to the English people. In 1838, before start- 
ing on his great expedition, Mr. Brooke penned a minute which 
exhibits in a true light the condition of the Archipelago at 
that time, and explains the objects which he had in view in 
his own personal exertions. “The policy of the British in 
' the Indian Archipelago,” he says, “has been marked by vacilla- 
tion and weakness. The East India Company, with a strong 
desire to rival the Dutch, aimed at doing so by indirect and 
underhand means, and shrunk from the liberality of view, 
and bold line of conduct which was perhaps inconsistent with 
their position and tenure of authority. It was in vain that 
Sir Stamford Raffles urged on them a line of conduct which, 
had it been pursued, must eventually have. ensured the as- 
cendancy of the British over the space from Borneo to New 
Holland. * * 

The timidity of the Company and the ignorance or indiffer- 
ence of the then existing governments, not only neglected to 
carry this bold project into execution, but sacrificed the advantage 
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already acquired, and without stipulation or reserve yielded 
the improving Javanese to the tender mercies of their former 
masters. ‘I'he consequences are well known; all the evils of 
Dutch rule have been re-established and the British watchfully 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the commerce of the 
island. * * * * 

“ Java, exhausted and rebellious, submits, but remembers 
the period of British possession, The wild Battas of Sumatra 
successfully repel the efforts of the Dutch to reduce them. 
The Chinese of the southern part of Borneo are eager to cast 
off the yoke of masters who debar them every advantage, and 
would fain, were it in there power, to exact a heavy tribute. * * * 

The field is again open, therefore, to any nation desirous of 
rivalling Holland, and little doubt can be entertained of the 
success of such an effort, if carried on by a course of policy 
and conduct the reverse in every respect of that pursued by 
the present monopolist. * * * 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist, or whatever degree 
of credit may be due to the views here recommended, there 
can be no doubt of our future ascendancy in the Archipelago, 
whether attempted at the present time or delayed till the 
fortunes of war offer a fitting occasion. * * * * 

It has unfortunately been the fate of our Indian possessions 
to have laboured under the prejudice and contempt of a large 
portion of the well-bred community, for whilst the folly of 
fashion requires an acquaintance with the deserts of Africa, 
and a most ardent thirst for_a keowledge of the usages of 
Timbuctoo, it at the same time justifies the profoundest ignorance 
of all matters connected with the government and geography 
of our vast possessions in Hindustan. The Indian Archipelago 
has fully shared this neglect, for even the tender philanthropy 
of the present day, which originates such multifarious schemes 
for the amelioration of doubtful evils, is blind to the existence 
of slavery, in its worst and most exaggerated form, in the east, 
Not a single prospectus is spread abroad, not a single voice is 
upraised in Exeter Hall to relieve the darkness of paganism 
and the horrors of the slave-trade. Whilst the trumpet tongue 
of many an orator excites thousands to the rational and chari- 
table object of converting the Jews, and reclaiming the Gipsies : 
whilst the admirable exertions of missionary enterprize in 
the Ausonian climes of the south sea have invested them with 
worldly power as well as religious influence, we cannot hel 
deploring that the zeal and attention of the leaders of these 
charitable crusades have never been directed to the countries 
under consideration, These uvhappy countries have failed to 
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rouse attention or excite commiseration, and, as they sink lower 
and lower, they afford a striking proof how civilization may 
be crushed, and how the fairest and richest lands under the 
sun may become degraded by a continuous course of oppression 
and misrule. 

It is under these circumstances I have considered that 
individual exertions may be usefully applied to rouse the zeal 
of slumbering philanthropy, and lead the way to an increased 
knowledge of the Indian Archipelago ” (Private letters of Sir James 
Brooke.—Ed. by ‘Templar,.) 

Towards 4 close of the year in which this Minute was 
written, Mr. Brooke bought and equipped the Royalist, a 
schooner of 140 tons, and on October 27th, 18388, sailed from 
London. On reaching Borneo, he found the Sultan had been 
for four years engaged in war with some of the Dyak tribes, 
who had risen against his authority. After some delay, caused 
by his conviction that the rebels had a just cause and were in 
arms only against the oppression and cruelty of the minister, 
Mr. Brooke consented to assist in restoring order, and became 
practically head of the Sultan’s army, with. a few of his own 
crew, and a handful of Chinese to help him. A short cam- 
paign reduced the Dyaks to submission, and then Brooke set him- 
self to curb that ferocity of revenge to which the Sultan would 
have yielded, and to restore peace on a sound and just basis, 
This was the best beginning he could possibly have made, 
His cool courage, and martial prowess commanded the respect 
of his savage foes, while his prompt assistance, on the one hand, 
and his mild victory, on the other, gained for him the sworn 
friendship both of the Sultan and the Dyaks. In return for his 
assistance the Sultan made him Rajah of Sarawak with abso- 
lute rule over a territory almost as large as England. ‘The 
newly conquered Dyaks received him as their lord with all the 
enthusiasm of their wild nature, and thus, within three years 
of his first mooting his project to the British public, he found 
himself with more power for good in those oppressed and 
neglected lands, to which he had given both his heart and his purse, 
than ever in his most visionary moments he had dared to hope for. 
Then commenced that great work of reform and regeneration, 
which has made his name a household word amongst the Bornean 
tribes from one end of the island to the other, and “ which, in the 
opinion of all right-thinking men, has gained him a_ place 
amongst the greatest benefactors of his race. “The progress 
made ‘by Mr. Brooke,” wrote Captain Sir E, Belcher, in 1843, “ du- 
ing his short sojourn amongst these people, not only in acquiring @ 
moral command over the affections of the Malay race (hostile often 
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to the Christian in feeling as well as religion,) but also in allaying the 
fears and exciting the affections of the Dyaks or natives of the in- 
terior, is truly wonderful. This great philanthropist has in a com- 
paratively short period entirely overcome the antipathy felt by the 
Malay to the residence of a European and a Christian amongst 
them ; by representing the sovereign ruler and proprietor of the 
Sarawak district he has, moreover, advanced to an elevation un- 
paralleled in the history of any remote aboriginal tribe. The 
Malay has yielded up his tyrannical sway over the Dyaks ; and his 
systematic pursuit of piracy, the terror of their tribes, has been 
successfully arrested. With the example and influence of Mr, 
Brooke the Malay, Dyak and English have combined their forces, 
and, under the command of ‘one of vur spirited Captains have en- 
tered the strongholds of their lawless neighbours and dealt a blow 
from which piracy will never recover.” The “spirited Captain ” 
was Keppel of the Dido, who has given us a most interesting ac- 
count of this great achievement, So numerous and fierce were these 
enemies of all peaceful trade, and so sanguinary the conflicts by 
which they were finally destroyed, that the British Government 
aid to the Navy, as “ head money,” no less a sum than £20,700, 
Rajah Brooke’s great work in Sarawak has not, however, been 
followed up by the British Government as he hoped it would be, 
Although on his return to England, in 1847, he was made a K. C. B, 
aud an honorary D, C. L. of Oxford, and later on had the freedom 
of the City of London bestowed on him, he never succeeded in rousing 
tllat practical sympathy and co-operation which he knew to be es- 
sential to the complete success of his work. Scarcely had he 
received his new and well earned_honours when he was attacked 
in Parliament, and by means of pamphlets privately printed aud 
circulated by Mr. Joseph Hume. He was charged with a string 
of crimes which he himself thus sums up in a letter to Sir Henry 
Drummond. “The first grave charge which Mr. Hume advanced 
was tothe effect that [ had massacred innocent neople, falsely assert- 
ing them to be privates, This charge having fora time been dis- 
missed, he endeavoured to prove that I was a merchant while en- 
gaged in the public service. He next asserted that an unnecessary 
loss of life had been inflicted in the action of July 1849 ; he after- 
wards eavilled at the title by which I hold Sarawak; he has ac- 
cused me of cold-blooded murders ; he has denounced me for neg- 
lect of public duty ; for abuse of official power ; for impeding the 
progress of commercial enterprize, and for establishing a trading 
monopoly ; and, added to this frightful category of crime and of 
misdemeanour, he seeks to convict me “out of my own mouth” of 
bad motives, ambitious designs, violence, tyranny, falsehood, in- 
justice and petty larceny.” (Private letiers, Vol. II], p. 144) 
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Although these charges were thoroughly sifted, twice by Parliament 
and once by a Royal Commission sitting at Singapore, and were de- 
clared ‘not proven,” they nevertheless did much to damage 
his reputation and to impede his work. ‘“ I have gained nothing,” 
he pathetically complained, “but the love of a rude and noble 
people and the abuse and suspicion of my own countrymen.” Eng- 
lish capitalists refused to throw themselves into the development of 
the resources opened to them, and the English Government, beyoud 
making him Counsul-General for Borneo and Governor of Labuan, 
the cession of which to the British Crown he had himself obtained, 
made no public recognition of his work ; and when, after his re- 
tirement from the active administration of his Raj, in 1861, he 
offered to make it over to the Crown, the offer was declined. But 
history will yet do him justice, and its pages will contain the record 
of few instances of philanthropy more beneficent and far-reaching 
than his. 

We have dwelt thus long on the work of this nobleman, because 
it was his example and success that gave rise to the enterprize 
with which we are now more immediately concerned, and yet more, 
because it must still be his example in the administration of Sara- 
wak that must guide the new Company in their treatment of the 
natives, if their work is to be permanent and true. Let us turn, 
then, to the steamer, which we left on its way to the Hast. 

On its arrival at Singapore, the expedition was joined by Baron 
de Overbeck and Mr. Dent, and, having taken in stores and other 
requisites, they proceeded at once to Borneo, A preliminary step 
towards the acquisition of territory had already been taken by the 

urchase of all the rights of an American Trading Company es- 
tablished in 1865. This Company had obtained the cession of a 
considerable amount of land, but had failed to work it, through lack 
of capital. The first thing to be done, then, upon their arrival was 
to secure the assignment of all the rights of the American Com- 

any and their recognition as its legal successors. This was accom- 
plished without much difficulty. They then addressed themselves 
to the larger and more difficult task of acquiring “all the rights 
and powers of the Sultans of Borneo and Sulu ” on the mainland 
of Borneo, which entailed “ much tedious, though most friendly, 
negotiation.” By five distinct agreements, three with the Sultan of 
Brunei, one with his “* Pangeran Tumongong,” or Prime Minister, 
and one with the Sultan of Sulu, they obtained all the northern 
spur of the island, comprising an area of about 18,000 square miles, 
with a continuous coast line of upwards of 500 miles, In return 
they agreed to pay in perpetuo to the Sultan of Brunei $12,000 
a year, to his Minister $3,000 and tothe Sultan of Sulu $5,000; 
in all $20,000, or something over £4,200. The documents 
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embodying these grants were drawn up in the name of Baron de 
Overbeck, the then chief representative of the Company, and 
were signed in the presence of H. M.’s representative in Bor- 
neo and Governor of Labuan. In addition to the right of 
property over the soil, they gave to him, “his heirs, successors 
or assigns,” certain titles of alocal character, right to levy cus- 
toms and other dues and taxes, and supreme rule over all the 
ceded territory. “In order to convey to the natives information 
of the grants, each of the two Sultans deputed a high officer to 
accompany the representative of the Association in a voyage 
round the coast. At each of the places touched at, those officers 
assembled the chiefs and people, and read to them a solemn 
proclamation of their Sultan, announcing the grants, and exhorting 
and commanding them to obey the new authorities. This was 
done at six different places, and everywhere the news was received 
in a friendly spirit” (Spain No. 1., 1882, p. 139). To demonstrate 
the occupation of the land, small establishments were at once 
set up at three places along the coast, Sandakan, T'ampassak and 
Pappar. Each of these consisted of a European gentleman styled 
a “Resident,” and possessing magisterial powers, with a few 
Malay police and Chinese boatmen. The founders then left for 
Europe to complete the organization of the Company: and to 
obtain, if possible, its incorporation by Royal Charter. 

So far all had gone well. But now difficulties arose. Both 
Holland and Spain protested against the cession of any part of 
Borneo to the Company, the former upon the basis of the treaty 
of 1824, already quoted, and the latter upon what they chose to 
call the “universally acknowledged sovereignty of Spain over 
all the territories of the Sultan of Sulu.” The Dutch treaty, as 
we have seen, precluded the English from the formation of settle- 
ments in any of the islands south of the Straits of Singapore. 
Now it happens that the greater part of Borneo is south of these 
Straits, and hence the Dutch contend that the whole island comes 
under the treaty. England has, however, never accepted this 
interpretation, and in 1845 it was emphatically repudiated by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. If the terms of the treaty be so applied 
as to prohibit our settling on any part of the island south of the 
Straits of Singapore—which is the utmost we can concede—it 
would then have no application to the present cession, which is 
as far north of these straits as Scotland is of the Straits of Dover. 
The Dutch, therefore, contented themselves with a few vigorous 
protests, which were probably intended rather to bring before 
the world’ their own right-to the south of the island than to 
influence our action in the north. The objections of Spain, 
though with astill-tess foundation, were much more pertinaciously 
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and unreasonably pressed. She claimed the supreme sovereignty 
of such parts of Borneo as belonged to the Sultan of Sulu, 
though the only shadow of a title possessed was a treaty extort- 
ed from the Sultan subsequent to his agreement with Messrs, 
Overbeck and Dent! This strange proceeding arose, however, out 
of previous complications, and was doubtless au attempt to vindi- 
cate the Spanish protectorate of the Sulu Archipelago, which 
England and Germany had a year previously refused to ac- 
knowledge. 

The recognizable claims of Spain to the Sulu Archipelago 
date back only to 1836, though her pretensions go back much 
further, and mention is frequently made of a treaty between 
Spain and the Sultan in 1737. Unfortunately, however, neither 
the Manilla Government, nor the Home authorities, can produce 
this treaty, and hence it must be reckoned non-existent. In 
1836 “ capitulations of peace, protection and commerce” were 
signed between the Captain-General of the Philippine islands 
and the Sultan and Datus of Sulu, in which inter alze the Captain- 
General promised the Sultan the assistance of Spanish ° forces 
“to subject the towns which may revolt in any of the islands 
situated within the limitsof the Spanish jurisdiction, and which 
extend from the western point of Mindanao to Borneo and tlie 
Paragua, with the exception of Sandakan and the other countries 
tributary to the Sultan on the Continent of Borneo.” (Ibid, 
Appendix No. 2.) Thus the earliest treaty of which we have any 
knowledge explicitly excludes the possessions of the Sultan in 
Borneo from the territories claimed by Spain. In 1847 Sir James 
Brooke, not being aware of this treaty between Spain and Sulu, 
concluded a treaty on behalf of Britain, in which the Sultan con- 
firmed the cession of the island of Labuan, and agreed “ not to 
make any. similar cession either of an island, or of any settlement 
on the mainland, or in any part of his dominions, to any other 
nation, or to the subjects or citizens thereof, without the consent 
of Her Britannic Majesty.” By a further “convention of com- 
merce,’ dated 1849, he also agreed “not to acknowledge the 
suzeraineté of any other State” without the consent of Britain. 
When the news of these treaties reached Europe, the Spanish 
Government very naturally protested against them, and at the 
same time directed the Captain-General of the Philippines to 
fit out an expedition to punish the Sultan -for his faithlessness. 
After a somewhat cruel and relentless campaign, the Spanish 
Admiral forced the Sultan to execute an “ Act of Re-submission” 
to Spain, the 3rd article of which runs thus :— 

“The island of Sulu and all its dependencies being incorporated 
with the crown of Spain, and their inhabitants forming a part 
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of the great Spanish family which peoples the vast Philippine 
Archipelago, the Sultan- and Datus cannot enter into nor sign 
treaties, commercial conventions, nor alliance of any kind with 
European powers, companies or persons, Malay corporations, Sul- 
tans and chiefs, on pain of nullity; they declare null and of no 
effect all treaties concluded with other powers, * * and they 
ratify, renew, and leave in all their force and validity the docu- 
ments previously drawn up which contain any clause favorable 
to the Spanish Government from the most remote times” (Ibid, 
App. 6.) -Meanwhile the British Government had abstained from 
ratifying Sir J. Brooke's treaty, on the ground that Spain had 
certain rights in the Archipelago, on the basis of the treaty of 
1836; against which England had not at the time protested. At 
the same time it was distinctly stated that England could not 
recognize the validity of any claim which Spain might make to 
any part of the Sultan’s dominions in Borneo, or to the island of 
Balambaugan, which had, by successive treaties, been ceded to 
England and had occasionally been occupied by British forces, 
To this limitation Spain agreed. 

From this time, for more than twenty years, the Sulu difficulty 
was at rest; but Spain made no attempt to demonstrate her 
possession of the Archipelago. By the Act of Re-submission 
she had agreed to pay to the Sultan an annuity of $ 1,500 in 
consideration of damage done to his capital and palace during 
the war, but this was left unpaid, and no effort was made actively 
to occupy the islands. Occasional shots were no doubt fired by 
Spanish gun-boats into the heart of towns along the coast, or 
at helpless and innocent fishing boats, but these circumstances can 
hardly be put forward as proofs of possession ; or, at any rate, they will 
not be accepted as such by civilized nations. Beyond this there was 
nothing to show that Spain had any closer connexion with the Sulu 
Archipelago than any of the other Western Powers. In 1872, how- 
ever, an era of greater activity began. English and German trade 
with Sulu roused the suspicion of the Manilla Government, and, 
under the pretence of suppressing piracy, the Captain-General of 
the Philippines put an interdict upon foreign trade of every kind 
throughout the Sulu dominions, All Suluan boats found at 
sea were captured and burnt, the number thus destroyed (accor- 
ding to Spanish returns) being upwards of 2,000 in two years. 
The crews of such boats—and passengers, too, if there were any— 
were transported to some of the Northern islands of the Philip- 
pine group, where they were condemned to labour for life upon 
the public works. If arms—no matter of what kind, or in how 
small number—were found upon any boat thus captured, its crew 
were summarily convicted of piracy and executed. Towns along 
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the sea coast were shelled. In various islands small parties were 
landed from the gun boats for no other purpose than rapine 
and murder; and on indisputable evidence, the representatives 
of His Most Christian Majesty perpetrated atrocities which for 
wanton cruelty surpassed those of Bulgaria. But in an evil 
moment Spanish cruisers seized a couple of German ships, and 
subsequently detained a British one, on the ground that they 
were attempting to run the blockade which had been established 
around Sulu. The result of this was, that after a good deal of nego- 
ciation, the details of which can be read, by those who havea 
taste for such literature, in the Blue Book already quoted, the 
British and German ambassadors at the Spanish Court were 
instructed to inform the ministers, in very plain terms, that all 
trade restrictions in the Sulu Archepalago, and all pretensions 
to the sovereignty of these islands on the part of Spain, must 
cease. “The conclusion to which Her Majesty’s Government 
have come,” wrote the Earl of Derby to Lord Odo Russel, “ is 
that, whatever Treaty rights Spain may have had to the sovereign- 
ty of Sulu and its dependencies, those rights must be consi- 
dered as having lapsed owing to the complete failure of Spain 
to obtain a de facto control over the territory claimed; and 
Her Majesty’s Government consider that, in these circumstances, 
the interruption of foreign trade, caused by the Spanish proceed- 
ings in the Sulu Archipelago should no longer be tolerated ” 
(lbid, p. 72). Pressed thus by the two most powerful Govern- 
ments in Europe, Spain wisely yielded, and the dispute was 
brought to an end in March 1877 by the signing of the Pro- 
tocol of Madrid. The most significant clause in this document, as 
affecting Spanish rights in Sulu, is para 3, which runs thus :— 
Daus les points occupés par l’Espagne dans |’Archipel de 
Sulu, le Gouvernment Espagnol pourra introduire des impédts 
et des réglements sanitaires et autres pendant loccupation effec- 
tive des points indiqués. Mais de son cété I’Espagne s’engage 
& y entretenir les établissements et les employés nécessaires 
pour les besoins du commerce et pour l’application des dits 


réglements. 
. * + + ry 


Daus le cas ou l|’Espagne occuperait effectivement d’autres 
points dans J’Archipel de Sulu, en y entretenant les établisse- 
ments et les employés nécessaires aux besoins du commerce, 
les Gouvernements de Ja Grande Bretagne et de Allemagne ne 
feraient pas d’objection a l’application des mémes régles stipulées 
pour les points aetuellement occupés.” (Ibid, p. 222.) 

It is thus clear that, so far from Spain having “ universally 
acknowledged rights ” in Borneo, she had no rights at all; and 
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even over the Sulu Archipelago, the Protocol, revised and execut- 
ed by her own minister of Foreign Affairs, restricted her 
sovereignty to those islands in which she had a de fucto Govern- 
ment, and in which she encouraged and fostered trade. The ink 
of the Protocol was, however, hardly dry before the old claims 
were preferred once more. 

While the negotiations were going on at Madrid, Baron de 
Overbeck and Mr. Dent were at work in Borneo, and on January 
4th, 1878, the articles were signed by which they gained their 
territorial rights. On July 24th of the same year, Baron de 
Overbeck, who was on board the 8. 8S. Washi, anchored off Meim- 
bong, received the following letter from the Sultan of Sulu :— 

“We wish to inform our friend M. de Overbeck that the 
Spavish has dispatched H. E. I. Sinior Govenodor, Captain 
General of the Philippines, to cancel the treaty made by us with 
the consent of our Datus in Sulu, which has reference to the 
concession of Sandakan on the month of Moharam, The Spanish 
now has full sway on all the territories belonging to the Sultan. 
We have explained this in our former letter to our friend, written 
in the month of Rabelalhhir, that the treaty made by us was not 
quite settled, and now from this day we notify our friend that the 
above matters should be decided by H. KE. Sinior Govinodor 
Captain-General of the Philippines and Governor of Banmoa.” 

This was accompanied by a letter from Carlos Martinez, “Colonel 
Governor of Sulu,” dated—July 22nd, informing Baron . Over- 
beck that, on that day, an “ Act of Pacification and Capitulation” 
had been adjusted with Sulu, by which Spain was in possession 
of all the territories of the Sultanate, including those in Borneo 
proper. We need not enter into this last phase of Spanish 
obstruction, obtained, as there is abundant evidence to show 
their new treaty was, by threats and falsehood, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to induce the Sultan to antedate it—-so as to 
make its execution apparently prior to the agreement with Baron 
Overbeck ;—it was received with the contempt which it justly 
merited. The whole thing was of a piece with three-fourths 
of the Spanish diplomacy of the present day. Baron Overbeck 
replied that he failed to see how the treaty executed in July 
could annul the convention which he had concluded in January, 
and that he had no intention of withdrawing from his agreement. 
Upon this the Spanish authorities endeavoured to force the 
Suluan Datus to hoist the Spanish flag over their towns, but 
this, in a united protest, the Datus refused to do, on the ground 
that no pretence had ever before been made by Spanish autho- 
rities to exercise-eontrol over them, and that,as they had not 
been consulted with reference to the new treaty, they kuew 
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nothing of it, and held themselves bound by their agreement with 
the English Company. On this Spain threatened coercive 
measures, but the English Government was equally determined, 
The acting Governor of Labuan was instructed to accompany 
one of H. M.’s ships in a cruize round the coast, to inform the 
Datus that England did not acknowledge the validity of the 
claims put forward by Spain, and would support them in their 
refusal to hoist the Spanish flag. This put an end to Spanish 
pretensions, with the single exception of a ludicrously solemn pro- 
test which was lodged with the English Government when the 
charter of the new Company was made public, a protest which 
is as plain and absolute a contradiction of all history as all their 
other documents in this dispute have been. 

These disputed claims having been settled, the British Gov- 
vernment had no hesitation in granting a Royal Charter to the 
new Company. Previous to application all the rights held in 
the name of Baron de Overbeck, who is an Austrian by birth 
and nationality, were made over to Mr. A. Dent, that the Com- 
pany might be purely English in domicile ; a provisional asso- 
ciation was formed in London, consisting of Sir R. Alcock, Sir 
R. G. McDonnell, Admiral Keppel, and other well known men, for 
the purpose of approaching the Government. Here little diffi- 
culty was experienced, and on November Ist, 1881, the charter of 
incorporation received the Royal Seal. By this charter the Com- 
pany has obtained a definite and legal standing, the British 
Government has recognized the validity of the titles on which 
it holds its possessions and rights, and, while reserving to the 
State such powers of interference and control as are necessary 
to ensure good government, has left to the Board of Directors 
a freedom of action which gives room for every healthy devel- 
opment. ‘ The Crown,” says Earl Granville, “assumes no domi- 
nion or sovereignty over the territories occupied by the Company, 
nor does it purport to grant to the Company any powers of 
Government thereover; it merely confers upon the _ persons 
associated, the status and incidents of a body corporate, and 
recognizes the grants of territory and the powers of Government 
made and delegated by the sultans in whom the sovereignty 
remains vested.” The Charter granted “ differs, therefore, essen- 
tially from the previous charters granted. by the Crown to the 
East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the New 
Zealand Company, and other associations of that character” (Earl 
Granville to Mr. Morier. Jbid, p. 204.) Within twelve months 
of the date of the Charter, the “Deed of Settlement” was to be 
drawn up and the North Borneo Provincial Association to give place 
to the British North Borneo Company. This Company has now 
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beeh formed and has commenced its work, inviting English 
capital and enterprise. 

Viewed politically, the geographical position of Borneo renders 
this new acquisition of territory of the utmost importance to 
England. It lies almost on the highway of commerce between 
China and Japan on the one hand, and Australia, Iudia and the 
West on the other. Between Singapore and Hong Kong, a dis- 
tance of over 1,700 miles, we have hitherto had no station, with 
the single exception of the island of Labuan, which is merely 
a coaling depét, and which would have been utterly useless even 
for this, if the territory acquired by the Company had fallen 
into hostile hands. On the west of Borneo we have now Gaya 
Bay, one of the finest natural harbours in the world; perfectly 
protected from all storms, easy of defence, and capable of ac- 
commodating the whole British fleet. It would be difficult to 
imagine a harbour more advantageously situated, either as a 
refuge, or as a base of naval operations. Any nation holding it 
has command of the trade route in the China sea, and whenever 
the necessity arises, we shall now be able to defend our vast in- 
terests in that quarter of the globe with an enormous economy 
of naval power. ‘To Germany, or Russia, the acquisition would 
have been of less value, but to England its value can hardly be 
overestimated. Out of every ten European ships passing through 
the Straits of Malacca, eight are British. These we must be 
prepared to -protect- whenever we are involved in a European 
war, and for this purpose the possession of Gaya Bay will always 
be essoatial: “ Certain it is,” said Sir R, Alcock speaking of this 
harbour at the inaugural meeting of the Association,—“ certain it 
is that, if we were at war to-morrow and an enemy had posses- 
sion of the country and port now under consideration, the first 
thing we should have to do would be to drive them out of it, 
[t is wiser in my opinion to take it when it is offered, and, ex- 
tending the protection of our flag over it, to occupy the ground, 
than to let others take it aud fortify me 

On the East coast there is the still larger harbour of Sandakan, 
at the entrance of which the new town has been founded—Elopurat 
by name—which constitutes at present the head-quarters of. 
the Company. This, though not so important strategically as 
Gaya Bay, will, for puiposes of trade, be of even greater ct fa 
{t has a perfectly protected anchorage for any number of vessels, 
and, situated, as it is, at the mouth of a river navigable for 150 
miles by vessels drawing 11 feet of water, it will doubtless be- 
come the great outlet for the whole southern portion of the 
Company’s territory. 

Commercially there is little doubt that the Company will 
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succeed, if managed with ordinary prudence. The country is 
remarkably rich, both in vegetable and mineral products. Amongst 
the latter we have tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, gold 
and diamonds. The three last have been worked with great 
profit in Sarawak, Sambas and Pontianak, and there are indi- 
cations that they exist as abundantly in the north of the island 
as in the south. The specimens of coal that have been found 
are pronounced hardly inferior to Newcastle. Iron has been 
worked to some extent by the natives and is said to be of remark- 
able purity. According to the unanimous testimony of travellers, 
the climate is remarkably cool for the latitude. Rain falls almost 
every day, while there is hardly ever a day without sunshine, 
so that droughts and inandations are equally unknown. For a 
few miles around the coasts the land is generally flat and but 
very little above the level of the sea; the coasts themselves 
being for the most part skirted by mangrove swamps. Inland 
there is a preponderance of gently undulating country, varying 
in height from 500 to 2,000 feet, while 50 miles from the western 
coast runs a chain of mountains averaging about 4,800 feet, the 
highest point of which, Kini Balu, is said to be 13,800 feet. 
Small rivers abound on both sides of this mountain chain, and 
offer an easy means of transport, many of them being navi- 
gable by small craft for 30 or 40 miles. The bulk of the land 
is at present covered with virgin forest in which ironwood 
(Diospyros), guttapercha (Isonandra), teak, mangoe, ebony, cam- 
phor wood and rattans are found in great abundance, while, in 
such clearings as there are, the natives cultivate sugarcane, to- 
bacco, sago, rice, yams and betel. Cinamon, nutmegs, and other 
spices have also been found, aud on the mountain sides, coffee and 
cocoa grow wild. Of the fertility and richuess of the land there 
can thus be no doubt. For coffee and cinchona there seems to be an 
exceedingly good opening, of which planters, tired of Ceylon 
and the Wynaad, will probably not be slow in availing them- 
selves. During the last twenty years the price of coffee in 
Europe has gone down from £120 to £70 a ton, while land 
in the better known coffee-fields has risen to an almost prohi- 
bitive price. In Ceylon, especially, is this the case. So much 
has the value of the land increased—largely, it must be confess- 
ed ‘through exaggerated statements of the planters themselves, 
which a few years ago produced a positively ruinous competi- 
tion—that now only a succession of good seasons will give a 
new beginner anything like a fair return upon his capital. 
How seldom a succession of good seasons is their lot, and how 
frequently a promising estate is almost destroyed by the coffee 
fly, let the planters themselves Lear witness. The attack of 
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this last pest some five or six years ago was so serious, that 
many planters left Ceylon almost ruined men. The opening 
of a new field in Borneo, while it gives to such, another chance, 
will in many respects also benefit those wao remain on their 
old estates. 

The labour question in the new settlement will probably 

resent little difficulty. It is well known that in Ceylon almost 
all the coolies employed on the estates are imported from South 
India, the Singhalese and Tamil population of the island being 
unwilling to undertake such work. Borneo labours under the 
same disadvantage, though why it should be so is not very clear. 
The Malays, it is true, have never made good labourers. With all 
their enterprise and dash, there is a restless fickleness about 
them, which contrasts unfavourably with the patient plodding 
of the Indian coolies. But the Dyaks, Booloodoopies, &c., who 
inhabit the interior, are a sturdy and industrious race, and, in 
the absence of experience of the contrary, it would have been 
natural to suppose that labour would have been available to 
any amount from them. Thanks to Rajah Brooke’s work, they 
have shown themselves everywhere friendly to the English 
settlers, and are industriously endeavouring to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements and methods of civilization. In one 
place, hearing of the court of jastice which had been established 
on the coast, they waited upon the Resident and offered to 
build court-houses in_the interior if he would promise to attend ; 
and, when one of their chiefs died, they brought his will to the 
Court at Tampassak to be proved. It would doubtless be better 
in many ways if this friendly and progressive spirit could be 
so encouraged as to lead them to co-operate heartily with the 
settlers in their endeavours to open up the trade of the country. 
But past experience seems to show, that for the present, at 
least, this is impossible. They are a proud and conservative 
race, and, while quite willing to live at peace with the English- 
man and to assist him in all friendly ways, they hold aloof from 
anything like servitude, and jealously guard their personal in- 
dependence. Neither in Sardwak, nor in the Dutch settlements 
in the south, have they taken an active part in mining or agri- 
cultural operations. While this spirit of independence is in 
many respects a guod trait in their character, its effects, when 
carried to excess, are undoubtedly evil. It is always in the long 
run a.curse to a country to have a distinct race of labourers, 
and, especially if they do not settle in the land. It introduces 
& condition of things inimical to the truest progress, and the 
race that most stands aloof from manual toil, is the first to reap 
the evil. Here, as wherever such a state of things exists, it 
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is one of the results of slavery, and it may be that a genera- 
tion of sound government, ensuring freedom and independence 
to all, will remove this antipathy to paid labour from the 
minds of the natives of Borneo. Meanwhile the Chinese wil] 
supply their place ; and, take him all round, the Chinese coolie 
is the most patient and peaceable labourer that Asia produces, 
There is this advantage, too, that he is not to be sought. No 
system of indenture is required for Chinese coolies. With 
the slightest encouragement they will come across in shoals, 
for Borneo is one of their favourite resorts. Wherever there 
is a whisper of gold and diamonds, John Chinaman is there, 
He is, however, as conservative as ubiquitous, though his con- 
servatism shows itself in a very different way from that of 
the Dyaks. He will have nothing to do with Western customs. 
His own civilization, hoary with 4,000 years of busy life, is not 
to be lightly laid aside for the ephemeral growths of Europe. 
He must be allowed to maiutain his Chinese ways, be managed 
by a “headman”’ of his own nationality, and have as much 
general liberty as is consistent with the public good. Give him 
these things, and he is a friend whose fidelity may be relied 
upon: deny them to him, and he is a foe whose unscrupu- 
lous cunning will pause at nothing. 

There are special dangers, however, attending a large influx 
of Chinese immigrants, against which the agents of the Com- 
pany will need to be on their guard. The laws of China do 
not permit the emigration of females. Hence one of two 
things happens to the male emigrant; either he marries into 
and casts in his lot with the people of the country in which 
he finds employment, or he remains obstinately aloof from them. 
If he takes the former course, which unfortunately he but 
seldom does, his better instincts have free play, and he becomes 
generally a peaceful and loyal subject. If, however, barbarian 
charms do not entrap his celestial heart, he isolates himself 
more and more from the world around him, sets himself by 
fair means or foul (chiefly, alas the latter) to make money, 
and, having made it, he sets sail for his native land. This is 
disastrous in two ways. First, it is a great drain upon the 
resources of a young settlement, and moreover tends to rob 
it of those who know it best, and whose experience, turned 
into proper channels, would be of most benefit to it ; and secondly, 
it checks the growth of that semi-patriotic feeling which may 
exist even towards an adopted land. Such subjects are never 
a source of strength to any State, and they are especially hurtful 
to a young colony which needs all the vigour and heart of its 
people to advauce and consolidate its interests. But this is not 
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all; wherever considerable numbers of Chinese have lived in this 
isolated condition, they have formed themselves into secret societies, 
bound together by the most solemn oaths, under whose auspices 
murder and revolt have many a time been planned and executed. 
In no country where such secret societies flourish, is either pro- 
perty or life secure, while so effectual is the protecting arm which 
they throw around every member, that justice is baffled and 
crime flourishes. No country in which the Chinese have settled 
in large numbers has altogether escaped this plague. Borneo 
has already suffered from it. Even Sarawak has not been exempt. 
For when the Rajah’s vigorous hand had crushed every attempt 
to form such a society in his dominivns, his Chinese subjects 
joined the Tien-Ti-Hué of Singapore, and the result was an in- 
surrection in 1857, which almost cost him his kingdom. Feminine 
charms alone can overcome this evil. But, as the Dyak girls of 
the north are, if we may believe such enthusiastic travellers as 
Spencer St. John, of surpassing loveliness, British North Borneo, 
we may hope, will fare better than Sarawak. 

We shall bring this article to a close by a quotation from a 
Report of Mr. Pryar, Resident at Sandakan, dated Sau 5th, 1880, 
which to those in any measure acquainted with the past history 
of the North-East of Borneo, will be a sufficient proof of both 
the moral and material progress already effected by the Company. 

“Elopura, placed on a commanding and carefully selected site, 
at the very entrance of the harbour, monthly gains in population 
and importance. Over a dozen Chinese traders do an increasing 
trade with all the rivers of the coast; the Kina Batangan opened 
by me to traffic in 1878, sends away 10,000 bundles of rattans 
a month besides other produce. I have communicated with the 
chiefs of the interior, who are anxious to recieve the new govern- 
ment, to send their goods down for sale in an open free market. 
The Indians of the foreshore, freed from their Sulu oppressors, 
and consolidated as far as their habits allow them, into a power- 
ful body, offer to place 100 creeses at my disposal for any emer- 
gency. The Booleodoopies, able to cultivate their crops in peace, 
have wide, and every season increasing, paddy fields. Slave boats 
are a thing of the past; two steamers call regularly monthly. 
The price of rice is reduced to less than half what it was. Crime 
is simply unknown; the Chinese do not even require to fence 
their kitchen gardens. The now hardworking Sulus are begin- 
ning to clear away the forest for farms, with the knowledge that 
they can sit down in their houses without fear of being kiduapped 
in the middle of the night and sold as slaves. As to the pirates, 
the people of these -parts, disgusted with the state of anarchy, 
and finding a strong helpiog hand behind them, put such pressure 
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upon them, that they have moved off, bag and baggage, to Palawan, 
The * Kestrel’s” visit is much to be praised, and this Sulu Datu. 
formerly a synonym for rapacity and injustice, under proper 
uidance, is developing into a very efficient Police Magistrate,” 
All this being a report of an interested officer, must perhaps be 
taken cum grano; but, even so, there is still abundant ground 
for hope, and, with Lord Granville, we may say, “there is every 
reason to believe that a sound and liberal system of administration 
will be established by the Company, which will spread the benefit 
of civilization among the native population, and open up ner 
and important fields to British trade and enterprise, and t 


the commerce of all nations,” 
GEO. PATTERSON, 




















Art. II.—THE CITY OF PATNA. 


ATNA is the capital of Behar, and the second city in 
Lower Bengal. It is very old, and perhaps we may say of 
it, that it has had the fate of Tithonus and has lived too long, 
for, if Hindu legends are to be trusted, Patna has for many cen- 
turies been only the husk of what it once was. The ancient great- 
ness of Patna, or of Pataliputra as it used to be called, is a favon- 
rite theme with Hindus, and is said to be the subject of a Hindi 
manuscript which [ have not had an opportunity of seeing, I sus- 
ect, however, that a good deal of the greatness of Patna is fanci- 
ful. At all events it is almost entirely pre-historic. The admirers 
of Pataliputra, may, of course, say that the city came into exist- 
ence so early that it arrived at its prime before the days of 
history, and that it is thus only known to posterity by records of 
its old age and decrepitude. But it is not likely that the art 
of building cities had made much progress before the days of 
books, To me it seems very doubtful whether Patna’ was ever much 
more than it is now—an immensely long and very narrow village, 
stretching along the banks of the Ganges, and hardly more enti- 
tled to be called a town than is the-series of villages from Seram- 
pore to Howrah. A Calcutta graduate aptly described Patna to 
me as an embodiment of Euclid’s definition of a line, length with- 
out breadth ; and the description given by Megasthenes of Palibothra 
shows, that it was much the same style of city, for he tells us that, 
it was eighty stadia (10 miles) long, and only fifteen (under 2 
miles) broad. 

The description of its surrounding wall, which was of wood, 
and pierced with loopholes, and which abutted on a common sew- 
er, does not sound very magnificent. There must have been 
plenty of jungle about to provide for such a palisade, and it is not 
likely that if the inhabitants could not put a stone or brick wall 
round their city, there were many stately buildings in it. 
Hiudus, and indeed Orientals in general, are more than /awdatores 
temporis acti. They are laudatores temporis fictd, aud are al- 
ways romancing about cities in the Sundarbands, and such like 
castles in Spain. J really do not see why we should attach more 
importance to these stories than to Moore’s poetry about the cities 
uuder Lough Neagh. The tendency to magnify the past at 
the expense of the present, is hardly more respectable than the 
meanness of which we are all occasionally guilty, of praising 
dead men at the expense of those whom we have with us. It 
is a tendency which ~“is-most conspicuous among Orientals, and 
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probably this is because they have not undergone the influence of 
Christianity. For, as Comte has well remarked, the idea of pro- 
gress was brought into the world by Christianity, as a fundamental 
tenet of it was that the new law was better than the old. This 
perhaps, was one of the greatest benefits conferred by Christianity 
on the world, and it is one which was inherited by its offshoot,— 
Mahomedanism. __.. 

If, in the above remarks, I have been unjust to the memory of 
Pataliputra, I can only-say that the fault is in a great measure 
due to the Hindus themselves. If they did not take the trouble 
to preserve the records of their greatness, their descendants can 
hardly expect the world to believe that it ever existed. We 
know next to nothing of Pataliputra from Hindu sources. It is 
to Greeks and Chinese that we are indebted for nearly all we 
know about it. I am aware that Hindus will say that they had 
historical works, but that they were destroyed by the Mahomedans 
when they conquered Behar and Bengal, But surely, if such 
works had existed, and if Brahmans had really been lovers 
of literature, some one would have been found among them 
heroic enough to preserve the manuscripts. They seem to have 
saved their Vedas and their romances, and one would be loath to 
believe that they took less care of their histories, It is too much 
the practice of Hindus, and especially of Bengali Babus, to make 
the Mahomedans serve the purpose of the black cat of the domes- 
tic servant. They are always throwing upon them the blame of any 
institution which looks barbarous, or of any deficiency in their 
literature which causes them to appear inferior to the nations of 
Europe. Who introduced the seclusion of women? The Maho- 
medans. Who prevented the development of a Hindi and Kaithi 
literature ? —The Mahomedans. 

As if the seclusion of women was not a genuine product of the 
Oriental mind and the Oriental climate, and as if the Mahomedans 
could have prevented Hindi literature, if there had been in 
Hindus the force to make it viable. It is not that there are no 
Hindi books. There are plenty of them apparently, but none 
seem to be of much value. There is the poem of Tulsi Das, 
for example, which we are told is in every one’s hands, from the 
court to the cottage, and appreciated alike by every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or 
old. No dispassionate reader of the translation can, I think, 
find much to admire in this wearisome Imitation of Rama, or do 
otherwise than marvel at Mr. Growse’s suggestion that it should 
be made a text-book in vernacular schools. 

If the Mahomedans had really repressed the growth of sound 
Hindi literature, we should expect to find that, when the pressure 
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was removed, historical books would be produced by Hindus, 
But this is not the case, Many Hindus were io high employ- 
ment under the Mahomedans, but no Hindu, so far as 1 am aware, 
has written their biographies. It has been left to Mahomedans 
to tell the world of Man Singh and Todur Mull, Shitab Roy, Ram 
Narain, Nandkumar, and others. The Seir Matakherin and the 
history of Behar are the work of two Mahomedan residents of 
Patna, and give more informatiom about the province than any- 
thing that Hindus have written. 

‘lo return, however, to Pataliputra, it appears that according to 
a Sanscrit work, Jarsindho and Wassakero, two ministers of Ajata- 
satru, the King of Magadha, built the city in the year of Buddha’s 
death. Buddha passed through the place on his way to Wesali, and 
found that there was already a village there, and that the inhabi- 
tants had built a serai, or rest-house, The two ministers just 
mentioned were building a Nagaran (city ?); Buddha predicted 
that it would become a great city, but that it would be eventually 
destroyed by fire, water, and internal discord, Considering the 

osition of the place, the materials of which houses in India are 
made. and the conditions of Indian society, this last prediction was 
a tolerably safe one to make. 

Patna is considered by the learned to be identical with the 
Palibothra of the Greeks, where Chandragupta, the ancestor of 
Asoka reigned, and where he received the ambassador of Seleucus, 
The identification is no doubt essentially correct, for Palibothra ig 
surely only a corruption of. Pataliputra, which is the old name of 
Patna. I doubt, however, whether Palibothra was situated exactly 
where the city of Patna now is, Granting that the Erranoboas is the 
Sén in spite of the rather akward fact that Megasthenes and 
Arrian mention the Sén as a distinct river, it does not appear that 
the S6n ever flowed into the Ganges where Patna now is. It may 
have done so at Bunkipore, five miles to the westward, but this 
would be a reason for identifying Bankipore, or Phulwari, rather 
than Patna, with Palibothra. I mention Phulwari, because it 
seems to be a very ancient place, and because its name resembles 
in meaning the designation Kusumpur, Padmavati and Pushpa- 
pura, which are applied to Pataliputra in Sanscrit writings. I 
have been told, too, that the local tradition is that Pataliputra was 
near Phulw4ri, and that modern Patna is not Pataliputra. Who- 
ever wishes to study the subject should read Mr. Beglar’s report 
in the 1st volume of the Archzological Survey of India. His 
view is that the Erranoboas is the Gandak, and that Patna does 
not stand on the site of Pataliputra. He thinks that the old city 
occupied what is now the bed of the Ganges, and part of the 
diara or island between Patna and Hajipur. 
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In the beginning of the fifth century Pataliputra was visited 
by the Chinese traveller Fa-Hian. He calls it Pa-lian-fu, and des- 
cribes it as containing kingly palaces. The carvings and sculptures 
which ornamented the windows were such as the present age was 
not capable of producing. Little more than two centuries after- 
wards, his countryman, Hiouen Thsang, found that the palaces 
had disappeared, and that the place was only a village contain- 
ing two or three hundred houses, 

When we think of these pious Chinese painfully toiling across India 
and incurring dangers greater, perhaps, than those undergone 
by Pinto in his march across Africa, in order that they might 
visit the places from which their country had derived so much 
spiritual benefit, we feel disposed to ask ourselves, what they 
would say now if they came to Patna and Gya. Would they 
look with pleasure on the white sheets of poppies covering the 
fields, and on the elaborate organization of the Patna opium 
factory? Or would they look upon the opium boxes as an 
uncanny method of spreading the doctrine of Nirvana among 
their countrymen ? , 

‘It does not appear that Patna was of much importance in 
later Hindu times. The sovereigns of Magadha lived, I suppose, 
at Behar and Rajgriha, and neglected Patna. Probably they 
regarded it as too near the river, and thus too accessible to be a fitting 
capital. Partly they were timid and feared hostile incursions, and 
partly they were pharisaical and feared contamination. With all 
their reverence for their great rivers, Hindu monarchs seem gener- 
ally to have dreaded living nearthem. A river was too free 
and uncontrollable a thing to be altogether agreeable to them. 
A river was a highway, and they felt the same dislike of living 
near it that a modern native gentleman feels towards living 
near a public road. Boatmen have always been a _ despised 
class among Hindus, and the useful trade of a ferryman is, 
I believe, regarded with contempt, for the notable reason that 
all sorts and conditions of men can use his boat. The Hindu 
Kings by no means approved of the modern doctrine of living 
openly. ‘Their idea was to find some place on the top of a 
mountain, or surrounded by jungle. When these were not avail- 
able, they surrounded themselves with a sort of Chinese wall, 
as they did, for instance, at Gosainmari in Kuch Behar, or in Bogra. 
Menu’s advice to a king is based on such principles. He tells 
him to reside in a capital, having, by way of a fortress, a desert, 
or a fortress of earth, a fortress of water or of trees, a fortress 
of armed men, or a fortress of mountains. With all possible care, 
let him secure a fortress of mountains, for, among those just 
mentioned, a fortress of mountains has many transcendent 


pro perties, 
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Whatever may have been the ancient greatness of Patna, it is 
certaia that no remains of it are.now visible. Nothing can well 
be meaner, or less interesting, than the general appearance of 
the town. It is simply a collection of mud huts, separated by 
narrow and often very dirty lanes. There are hardly any public 
buildings of interest or importance, and such as there are, are 
hidden away in corners. 

The insignificant appearance of Patna strikes all travellers. 
They come to the capital of Behar, expecting to find some- 
thing worth seeing, and residents are obliged to refer them 
to Gya. Buchanan, as Mr. Allen remarks, was so disgusted with 
the dirt and disorder of Patna, that he was unable to see any 
good in it whatever. 

He did not even describe the Golah, which is certainly the 
loftiest building within Municipal limits. He refers to it under 
the title of granary, but he gives no particulars about its con- 
struction, nor does he allude to its remarkable echo. Apparently 
the only thing which Buchanan could find to praise in Patna was 
the figures of the native women. He writes :—“The inside of the 
town is disagreeable and disgusting, and the view of it from a distance 
is mean, Indeed, at a little distance south from the walls, it is not 
discernible ; there is no building that overtops the intervening trees, 
and no bustle to indicate the approach to a city. The view from the 
river.....is rather better, and is enlivened by a great number 
of fine formed women that frequent the banks to bring water. 
Elsewhere, he says, in speaking of the natives’ love for residing 
in Patna, that it is hard to explain their predilection, for it would 
be difficult to imagine a more disgusting place. There is one 
street, tolerably wide, that runs from the eastern to the western 
gate, but itis by no means straight or regularly built. Every 
other passage is narrow, crooked and irregular. ‘The great street, 
when it breaks into sloughs, is occasionally repaired with 
earth thrown in by the convicts, the others are left to Nature 
by the police, and the neighbours are too discordant to think 
of uniting to perform any work. Paving, cleaning, and light- 
ing, considered so essential in every European town in such 
circumstances, are totally out of the question. In the heats 
of spring the dust is beyond credibility, and in the rains every 
place is covered with mud, through which, however, it is con- 
trived to drag the little one horse chaises of the natives. In 
the rainy reason’ there is in the town a considerable pond or 
lake which, as it dries up, becomes exceedingly dirty, and in 
spring is offensive.” 

This is a terrible indictment, and it would be most unjust to 
say, that it is still true in all respects. The streets are now 
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metalled, and something is done in the way of cleaning, light- 
ing and watering, Still the town is dirty, and its condition is baek- 
ward. The main street has no footpath, and is so narrow that, if the 
threatened tramway is introduced, one does not see where pedces- 
trians will find room or safety. ‘The narrow lanes, and the 
quarter beyond the eastern gate, are full of filth, and stink abomin- 
ably. Possibly these things are less noticed than formerly, as now 
no Europeans live in thecity. They all live to the westward, in 
Bankipore, and seldom enter the city, except on business. Formerly 
this was different. Dr. Fullerton, the friend of the author of 
Seir al Matakherin, lived at Bakhshi ghat, and even in Buchanan’s 
time many Europeans seem to have lived in the city. The 
Civil Court usea to sit in Gulzarbagh, near the city proper, and 
a large building there, with a noble staircase leading to the 
roof, is known now by the name of Purana Kachari, or the 
Old Court House. One great want of the city in Buchanan’s time 
is as conspicuous asever. The town, Buchanan tell us, is very in- 
differently supplied with water. Near the river the supply is abun- 
dant, but in the dry season the bringing it from thence is a severe 
task on the women (evidently the worthy. doctor had a _ tender 
heart for the Patna women) and in the rainy season it is very 
dirty and bad, Near the river the wells are deep, and the 
water which they contain is generally saline. Further from 
the river many wells are good, and some of them not very 
deep, so that, on the whole, the people there are best supplied. 

All this is still true, aod while Dacca, Burdwan and even 
Bhagalpore have their water-works, the capital of Behar 
continues to stand parched and dusty by the river’s brink. 
The Ganges is at her feet and offers her its treasures, but 
her arm seems palsied, for she does not stretch it down to receive 
them. 

By far the prettiest view in the city is that of the Chauk, 
The mixture of green trees, white temples, and mosques and gaily 
furnished shops and booths produces a very pleasing effect, especi- 
ally when viewed from the east end. There is here a hand- 
some mosque which was erected by one Khajah Ambar, 

It is supposed by some antiquarians that ancient Patna is 
buried below the modern city. This is supported by some 
excavatious which were made in 1876 at Shaikh Matha ka Garhi 
in the city. Mr. McCrindle, in his Ancient India, gives the 
following account of them :—“ The excavators, at a depth of some 
12 or 15 feet below the swampy surface, discovered the re- 
mains of along brick wall running from N.-W. to S-E. Not 
far from the wall, and almost parallel to it, was found a line 
of palisades; the strong timber of which it was composed 
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inclined slightly towards the wall. In one place there appeared 
to have been some sort of outlet, for two wooden pillars, rising 
to a height of some 8 or 9 feet above what had evidently been 
the ancient level of the place, and between which no trace of 
palisades could be discovered, had all the appearance of door 
or gate posts. A number of wells and sinks were also found, 
their mouths being, in each case, indicated by heaps of broken 
mud vessels.” 

Buchanan refers to the fact that when the river washes away 
the bank, many old wells are laid open, but observes truly enough, 
that everywhere on digging, very little else but broken pots 
is to be found, and nothing to indicate large or magnificent 
buildings, 

Shaikh Matha’s Garhi, 4. e., Shaikh Matha’s hole, is, I suppose, 
the place referred to by Buchanan as being in the rainy season a 
considerable pond, and in the dry season exceedingly dirty and offen- 
sive. According to local tradition, there wasatank here in ancient 
times, and when the Mahomedans conquered Patna, many Hindus 
and their families drowned themselves in it. Consequently it was 
regarded as accursed, and was neglected and gradually became filled 
up. Many centuries afterwards Sheikh Matha, who was a sepoy in 
Sheikh Islam Mashudi’s army, settled in the place, and made a live- 
lihood by brick-making, &. In 1875 the place was cleaned out 
under the orders of the Magistrate (Mr. Mangles,) and so it is 
often called Mangles’ tank. There is now a pretty piece of water, 
surrounded by a garden, and the inhabitants use it as a place 
of recreation. I fear, however, that the improvement was effec- 
ted and is maintained at @ cost which the Municipal funds are 
ill able to bear. 

There are no Hindu temples of any importance in Patna. 
The city has a tutelary goddess called Patan Debi, or Patane- 
shari, and there are two small temples in her honour. One 
is in Maharajgunj near Sadikpur, and the other is in the Har 
Mandir lane, and not far from the Chauk. The former is called 
the Bara or great Patan Debi, and so claims to be the original 
temple: the image in it is said to have risen out of the ground. 
The other temple is called Chota Patna Debi, but its priests 
claim that it is the real temple. In proof of this they say that 
they have in their possession the well into which the goddess’s pat, or 
cloth, fell when her dead body was being carried about by Siva on his 
trident. The temple receives a small allowance from Government, 
The goddess is apparently a form of Bhagabati, or Kali. The 
above gives one reason of the origin of the name of Patna. 
With regard to this, F may observe, that the word is written by the 
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natives as Patna with a short a, and not Pitna as pronounced by 
Europeans. ‘The word is written Patnah ait,, Buchanan supposes 


it to be merely Patan or city, Patna being the city par excellence. 
This etymology is probably correct. Patan is a frequent affix 
to the names of towns, eg., Siringapatam, and there is more 
than one town in India which bears the name of Patna. Buchanan 
appears to have visited the Bara Patan Debitemple. He refers 
to the tradition that the name Pataliputra means the son of 
Patali, who was the daughter of Rajah Sudarsan. She cherished 
the ciiy as if it had been her son, and so it was called Pataliputra. 
Patali is also the name of a flowering tree (the Bignonia suaveolens,) 
but so far as I am aware, this tree does not grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patna. 

Patna is famous as being the birthplace of Govind Singh, 
the great Sikh leader. He was born in 1660, in a house near 
the Chauk. Ranjit Singh built or renewed a temple over the spot, 
and the lane is now called Har Mandir gali, In the temple tle 
Guru’s cradle and shoes are preserved, and there is also a holy 
book or granth, which is called the Bara Saheb. It was presented 
to the temple, itis said, by the Guru himself, and it contains his 
name written on it by himself with an arrow. There was a law- 
suit about the book some years ago, and it was decided by the 
High Court that the Mohunt had no authority to remove the book 
(I. L. R., 7, Cal. 767). 

The temple is greatly reverenced by the Sikhs, and many 
Panjab Rajahs come to visit it. It has an allowance of about Rs. 
370 from Government, and formerly it used also to receive half 
a maund of opium yearly. In 1862, however, two persons 
claimed to be Mohuuts and to be entitled to the donation of opium, 
and so, since then, no one has got it. Altogether the income of 
the temple is about Rs. 3,000, but it does not appear to be well 
managed. There is a Sangat, or subsidiary place of worship, 
attached to it. This is in Gaighat, and is said to mark the place 
where Tegh Bahadur, the father of Govind, used to sit. Near 
the Har Mandir there is another Sangat which, however, is in 
the hands of the Nanakshahi Sikbs and is not subject to the 
Har Mandir. It appears to be very well managed. In its garden 
there is a sacred Karaunda tree (Carissa carandus), which is 
said to be 20 years old. The tradition is, that it sprang out of 
Guru Govind’s tooth-pick, which he stuck in the’ earth there. 
All Sikhs who yisit Patna, come to see it, and the shrub is care- 
fully tended. 

Patna does not seem to have been a place of importance when 
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Bakhtiar Khilji* conquered Bengal, nor did the Mahomedans 
pay much attention to it till more than three centuries 
afterwards. 

According to the Tarikh-i-Daudi, it was Sher Shah who first 
discerned the advantages of its site. In an extract from this 
work which is published in Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 4., p. 477, 
we are told that in 948 Hegira, or 1541 A. D., Sher Shah came 
to Patna, on his return from Bengal. The place was then a 
small town dependent on Behar, which was the seat of the local 
Government. He was standing on the bank of the Ganges, 
aud after much reflection said to those around him, that if a 
fort were built there, the waters of the Ganges would never 
flow far from it, and Patna would become one of the great 
towns of the country, as the place was situated on the west, on 
the banks of the Ganges which flowed from the north. He, 
therefore, at once called for an estimate of the cost of building 
a fort, and was furnished with one, which ‘amounted to five 
lakhs. The fort was completed and was considered to be very 
strong. Behar from that time was deserted and fell to ruin, while 
Patna became one of the largest cities of the -province. The 
writer of this account lived in the time of Jehangir, and was, 
presumably, well informed. If his statement is correct, the 
inscription on the gate of the fort which is referred to by 
Buchanan, and which said that the fort was erected in 1042 
Hegira (1633) by Feroz Jang Khan, must have been wrong, 
or have referred to the final completion of the work, It was 
natural -that -Sher-Shah should interest himself in Patna, for, 
though he was an Afghan by origin, he was a native of the 
province. His real name was Farid Khan. An adventure with 
a tiger procured for him the name of Sher Khan, and this was 
changed to Sher Shah when he become Emperor. He was 
killed at the siege of Kalinjar in the North-West, by the ex- 
plosion of a magazine, but his mutilated body was brought to 
Behar and buried in the splendid mausoleum at Sasseram. The 
date of his death was neatly expressed in the chronogram atish 
mard (he died from fire) which gives according to abjad 952 Hegira, 
or 1545. 

Sher Shah showed his interest in Patna by building a large 
mosque in it. This mosque is in Mahalla Dbolepur, and is in 


* I suppose that Bakhtiarpuron and the popular language still retains 
the East Indian Railway, and the a trace of the fact, for the Hinda 
station for Behar, is named after villagers often call all Mahomedans 
this Chief. The early Mahomedans, by the name of Toork. 


or at least their leaders, were Turks, 
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good presetvation. It is of brick and plainly constructed, but 
is very solidly built. It is, I suppose, the largest mosque 
in Patna and is still in use. For a long time the entrance 
to this mosque was covered with rubbish, aud thieves are said to 
have made their home in it. The people of the Mahalla, however, 
with a public spirit which I wish the residents of other 
quarters in Patna would imitate, cleared the place out and have 
since kept it in good order. There is a graveyard attached to it, 
and in it there is the tomb of Ashraf Ali Khan, who was the Koka, 
or foster-brother, of the Emperor Mahomed Shab, 

An old butcher used to live in the neighbourhood of this 
mosque, and was said to be 123 years old when he died. The 
ground for this rather mythical statement is, that he used to say 
he remernbered the interment of Ashraf Ali Khan. 

It does not appear that the Muhammedans erected any very 
large or magnificent buildings in Patna. Prince Azim-us-Shan, 
the grandson of Arangzeb and the father of the Emperor 
Feroksher, made it his residence and named it, after himself, 
Azimabad, by which name it is still known by Mahomedans. 
He wished to make it a second Delhi, but he had not the time or 
the means to doso. He lived in it till 1707, when he set out on 
his fatal expedition, which terminated in his being drowned in 
the Ravi. 

He resided in the Chahal Satun, which probably took its name 
from a building of the same kind in Murshedabad. It has long 
since disappeared, and it may be doubted whether it was as fine a 
building as Khanji Ali’s Sath Gumbaz in Baghahat, which was sup- 
ported by sixty pillars. 

The want of stone in the neighbourhood of Patna made the 
erection of durable buildings difficult. The’ impregnation, too, 
of the earth with saltpetre, seems to be a poteut factor in tlie 
disintegration of buildings in the city. 

I am inelined to doubt whether there ever was more than one 
stone building in all Patna, This exception is an insignificant look- 
ing mosque, situated on the bazar road and in the Sultanganj thana. 
It bears an inscription in Persian to the effect that it was built 
by Prince Parviz (the son of Jahangir and elder brother of 
Shah Jahan) in 1036 A. H. that is, 1627, with materials 
obtained from the fort of Majhauli and from_an_ idol-temple. 
Majhauli is perhaps the place of that .name in Gorakhpur, 
but there are also Majhoulis in Tirhoot and) Gya. The 
fact of this paltry building beimg dignified with the name 
of the Pathar ka Masjid shows the scarcity of stone, or the 
poorness of the other public buildings. Buchanan considered 
this mosque to be the handsomest one in Patna, aud gives 
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a drawing of it, I think, however, that he cannot have seen 
the Madrasa, or College of Saif Khan, This is certainly the 
handsomest relic of Mahomedan times in the city, though it 
is inferior to the tomb of Maledum Dewan at Maner, The 
Madrasa stands very finely on the high bank of the Ganges, 
a little to the west of the Fort. Unfortunately it has to be 
approached from the land side by a dirty lane, and consequently, 
it is not often visited, The mosque is the only part of the 
institution which is now in preservation, though the remains of 
the apartments which used to be occupied by the Madaris and 
his pupils still exist. The old gateway is now blocked up, 
and we enter the courtyard through a side gateway, which is 
flanked by two stone pavilions. We emerge from the lane on 
a large grass-plot in front of which is a broad and deep reach of 
the Ganges. On the left hand is the mosque, with its five domes 
and remains of encaustic tiling, and with a wide terrace in front 
of it. In the grass-plot there is a circular basin, which used to be 
filled with water from the river and to have a fountain in the 
centre. The openness and elevation of the place and the hand- 
some mosque have a fine effect, especially in the rains when the 
.river is full. Mr, Beglar has given a full description of the Madrasa, 
under the title of the mosque at Chaman Ghat, at p. 29 of the 
Sth volume of the Archzological Survey. 

The Madaris, or principal, of Saif Khan’s Madrasa was a member 
of the eimhassy which was sent by Haibat Jang to the rebellious 
Mustapha Khan, The latter propounded a question in Mahomedan 
theology to him. Suppose, Moulvi, said he, that a true believer 
were to be confronted by a Kafar and a Rafzi (a Shia, or heretic), 
whom should he first attack. Moulvi Tez Ali replied that he 
should first attack the Kafar. This, however, did not please 
Mustapha, who observed that in his view a heretic was worse 
than a dog. Intolerance of this kind is not dead yet, as an 
incident which happened to myself shows. One day, lately, I 
asked a Sunni Mahomedan if there were any Shiahs in his 
village. No, he replied, there are two things which our village 
does not produce—Star owr Shia (swine and sectaries). 

The Chahal Satun, or forty pillared residence of the viceroys, re- 
ferred to above, stood just behind the mosque of the Madrasa, 
No trace of it now remains and the site is anoisome jungle. Even 
in Buchanan’s time it had almost disappeared, though some 
fifty years before, it had been the residence of Prince Ali Ghous 
who was afterwards the Emperor Shah Allum. 

This place and the fort were the two positions which the 
English under Carstairs could not carry, when they took possession 

of the city in June-1763. 
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It was in the Chahal Satun that Haibat Jung, or Zainuddin, the 
nephew of Aliverdi and father of Seraj-ad-Doula, was murdered 
by the Afghans in 1748. To the west of the palace there 
are the remains of some buildings which used to belong to Rajah 
Jhau Lall, from whom the Ward of Jhauganj takes its name. 
Rajah Jhau Lall was a minister of Asaph-ad-doula, the Nawab 
of Oudh, and was for some reason or other compelled by the 
British Government to leave Lucknow and reside at Patna. I find 
from a case in the first volume of McNaughten’s Select Reports 
that when Rajah Jhau Lall was sued at Patna by some Lucknow 
bankers, he raised the defence that he could not be sued 
there, as he was residing in Patna under compulsion. The plea, 
however, was overruled by the Sadr Diwani in 1810. Though 
a Hindu by origin he seems to have turned Mahomedan at 
Lucknow, and his daughters were afterwards married to Mahomedan 
grandees in Lucknow. The houses which he used to occupy, 
are now in ruins. Major Rennel gave a drawing of the forti- 
fications of Patna in his Bengal Atlas, and there were some 
remains of them in Buchanan’s time, but they have now entirely 
disappeared. The sites of the east and west gates are marked 
by blocks of black stone handsomely carved. The finest 
carving, however, in Patna is on the doorway of a mosque adjoin- 
ing Nawab Wilayat Ali’s house and in Haji Tatar’s mosque in 
the Chauk Kalan th4né. When Mustapha Khan was killed, his 
body was cut in two, and one-half was suspended at the east 
gate, and the other at the west gate. A similar fate befell Haibat 
Jang’s remains, so that the Temple Bar trophies which Macaulay 
regarded as only worthy of Dahomey had their parallel in India, 

A friend (Syed Mahomed Isfahani) took down the head of 
Hiabat Jang from the eastern gate and buried it, together 
with the trunk, in some land which was the private property 
of the Nawab. The place is still shown, and is one of the most 


‘interesting spots in all Patna. It is situated south of the East 


Indian Railway, and about a quarter of a mile south-east from 
the Begumpore or Patna station, ‘The tomb stands in the middle 
of a walled garden and is by far the handsomest tomb in Patna. 
It consists of an open shrine of black hornblende cut into 
lattice work, and enclosing a grave, which is partly made of 
black stone and partly of white marble, It is known by the 
name of the Nawab Shahid ka Magqbara, or the tomb of the 
martyr-Nawab, and is reverenced by the Shiahs. There are 
an Imambara and a mosque within the same garden, and, during 
the Moharrum, processions with Taziahs come there. I do not 
know who built this tomb, but one would hope that the Nawab’s 


son, Seraj-ad-Dowla was pious enough to erect it. 
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The care taken of this tomb, and its quiet and picturesque 
surroundings, make a great contrast with another Mahomedan 
tomb in Begumpore. I refer to the elaborate tomb of one 
Seadat Khan which lies some distance to the north-west of the 
Begumpore station. The latticed stone work of the tomb is 
well executed, but it is much broken, and I regret to say 
that the Municipality has built a latrine in the proximity of the 
tomb, and in full view of it, so that the place is, as it were, 
desecrated. Latrines are very useful and are nowhere more 
wanted than in Patna. I am aware, too, that it is very difficult 
to get sites for them, but at least a wall might have been built 
east of the latrine, so as to separate it from the burying ground, 

There is a remarkable earthen mound in Begumpore which 
has excited a good deal of interest amoug antiquaries. Some have 
thought that it was one of the watch towers of Pataliputra, I 
doubt, however, whether it is older than the Mahomedan fortifications 
of the city. Itis situated on the north side of the railway, and 
just outside the Patna station, Lately it has been shewing 
indications of falling to pieces, and it is not improbable that it 
will have to be removed in order to prevent its overwhelming the 
line of rail. ‘There is the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, Pir 
Mansur, on the top, and this is reached by a flight of steps on 
the north side. The Faquir who is in charge, says that his family 
has been there for twelve or fourteen generations. ‘The hill has been 
cut down on the north side, and was evidently a good deal higher 
and Jonger on this side than_it_now is. It is locally called Mathni, 
a word which may mean a churning stick, but which here, more 
probably, means a mound that has a math, or sacred place, on the 
top of it. There are said to have been four such mounds round 
Patna, and, no doubt, they were bastions of the Fort. One is 
still standing on the bank of the river, a little to the east of the 
Fort. It lies nearly due north of the Begumpore Mathni, and 
probably marks the north-east end of the fortifications. It, tao, 
is surmounted by the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, Shah Maruf. 
Another mound is said to be still standing at the south-west of 
the city near Sadikpore. There was a fourth at the north-west 
corner, near the Opium Factory, but it was demolished during 
the mutiny as a precautionary measure. 

The Mahomedan tradition is, that the city formerly belonged 
to Patan Deo, but that four brothers, each of whom was a 
Mahommedan saint, came and took possession of the mounds, 
and that then Patan Deo fled to Chinese Patan, that is, I presume, 
to the city of Patan in Nepal. We need not wonder that he 
did so, if Shah Marnf came in the fashion that the Faquir 
who uow looks after the tomb describes, for he gravely says — 
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that Shah Maruf was slain in battle somewhere io India while 
fighting for the faith, and that then the saint transported him- 
self on horseback to Patna carrying his head in his bosom. 

Inside the town and in the Bhikna Pahari ward, there 

is a considerable mound which is known by the name of the 
Bhiknapabar, Mr. Beglar calls it Bhikapahar, and imagines 
that it means the hill of the mendicants, and is connected with 
Buddhism. The word, however, is Bhikna, and such local 
tradition as there is, refers its erection to one Bhikna Kooar, who is 
said to be a deota, and to be still worshipped in the neighbourhood, 
The mound is not very high, but it is of considerable extent, and 
is crowned by a noble tamarind tree, perhaps the finest in Patna, 
There is an old native mansion on the top of the mound 
which is interesting, because it belonged to Maneer-ood-daula, and 
is now occupied by bis descendants, Maneer-ood-daula was the 
minister of Shah Allum, and, according to Mr. Keene, he, under 
the modest title of steward of the household, was Shah Allum’s most 
trusted counsellor. I have been told, also, that he was Subahdar 
of Allahabad. 
_ After the battle of Buxar he assisted in the negotiations with 
the English which led to the grant of the Dewani in August 
1765. He died at Benares in 1774, but is buried in Patna, in 
what is now the premises of Latif Ali Khan, “C.1E. His 
descendants are in great poverty, but they claim to be the 
Mahomedans of highest rank in Patna, and to be entitled toa 
seat in Darbar immediately after that of the descendants of 
Shitab Roy. ‘They still possess Shah Allum’s sanads granting 
their ancestors extensive Jaghires)s When Maneer-ood-daula 
died, bis son had an interview with Warren Hastings, and the 
latter drew up a minute referring to Maneer-ood-daula’s loog connex- 
ion with the Company, and recommending that a provision should be 
made for the son, Some provision was made for him, but afterwards 
the grant was resumed, and now the family have only a 
Government pension which, by the process of sub-division, has 
dwindled down from Rs. 700 to Rs. 58 a month. This, too, will, I 
believe, end with the life of the widow of the last pensioner, 
who died about a couple of years ago. 

To Englishmen the most interesting monument in Patna is 
the obelisk which marks the spot where the English were massacred 
by Sumroo under the orders of Mir Kassim. This monument 
stands in a corner of the Patna burial ground, and about 
half a mile west of the chauk. It is said to be built over the 
well into which the bodies were thrown at the time of the 
massacre: the place was a dwelling-house which had belonged to 
Haji Ahmed, the elder brother of Aliverdi Khau. Accordivg to 
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Stewart, Haji Ahmed had returned to Patna in disgust on 
account of his brother’s not making him Faujdar of Hugli. 
He had amassed great wealth, and this, apparently, led to his des- 
truction, for, in 1748 he was tortured and put to death by 
Shamsher Khan the Afghan. When the English prisoners were 
brought in from Monghyr, some were confined in Haji 
Ahmed’s house and some in the Chahal Satun, and it was in the 
former place that they were murdered. 

Some interesting particulars of the massacre are given in Mr. 
Talboy’s Wheeler’s Early Records of British India. The journal, 
of which a partis there published, begins with the 23rd June 
1763. This was the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, and 
there was a public dinner at the factory. On 25th June, at 2 
A. M., the army moved from Bankipore to attack the city of Patna, 
it being estimated that it would arrive there before four. The 
city was captured, but the fort could not be taken, and soon 
afterwards the city was lost too, for the soldiers dispersed to 
plunder the bazaar, and so were easily driven out. The army re- 
turned to the factory at about 3 Pp. M. They found, however, 
that it was not safe to stay there, and so fled to Chapra, where they 
were attacked at Manjhi by the Faujdar of Sarun and compelled 
to surrender. This ill advised and ill prosecuted attack on Patna 
led to the murder of Messrs. Amyatt and Cooper, and to the 
massacre in Haji Ahmed’s house. Apparently, Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of the factory, was the person principally to blame in the 
matter. Mr.- Wheeler—does not. give the name of the journalist, 
nor does he give the whole narrative. I remember to have seen 
a copy of the journal in the Warren Hastings’ correspondence in 
the British Museum, and my impression is that if gave an 
account of Captain Carstair’s being wounded in the leg with a 
bullet, and of his dying during the flight to Chapra. If so, the 
inscription on the obelisk is wrong in naming him as one who was 
massacred at Patna. 

It seems clear that. the journalist was a doctor, for he 
speaks of his being employed in attending to the wounded, along 
with Drs, Fullerton and Anderson. It is possible, then, that he 
was the Dr. Campbell who is named in the inscription on the 
obelisk, The last entry in the journal is Thursday, the 6th Oc- 
tober, and runs thus:—‘“ Heurd this morning that Mr, Ellis 
and forty-seven gentlemen were cut off last night, so that 
doubtless our fate must be sealed in twenty-hours, for which 
God prepare us all.” From this entry it would seem that the 
journalist was one of those who were confined in the Chahal 
Satun. Mr. Wheeler-also gives extracts from Dr. Fullerton’s journal, 
He was the only person saved, and this was due to the medical 
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services which he had rendered to Mir Kassim. The Seir Matakherin 
gives an account of Dr. Fullerton’s being brought before Mir Kassim 
in Hindustani dress on the day after the massacre, and of the Nawab’s 
trying to induce him to mediate between him and the Calcutta 
Council. Fullerton, however, told him that the murder of Mr 
Amyatt had made this impossible. Dr. Fullerton’s own account 
of the interview, dated 7th October, is somewhat different, for 
he represents himself as telling’ the Nawab that an accommodation 
was possible. Perhaps, however, Dr. Fullerton had not then heard 
of the death of Amyatt. Probably it was only communicated to 
pay oe the interview. The following extracts give interesting 
etalls ; 

« September 13th—Mr. Ellis and the rest of the gentlemen were 
sent from Monghyr ; Messrs, Ellis and Gulston were in palankeens ; 
Lushington, Smith, Lieutenant Bowen, Ensign McLeod and 
one other gentleman, whom I don’t remember, were on horseback ; 
the rest were in irons, some in doolys, and some in_hackaries, 
and after their arrival at Patna, were confined in Haji Ahmed’s 
house. 

“ September 19th—I was sent from Monghyr to Patna and con- 
fined alone in the Killa (fort.) 

“ October 5th—Mr. Ellis, with the rest of the gentlemen, were 
inhumanly butchered by Sumroo, who came that evening to the 
place with two companies of sepoys (he had the day before 
sent for all the knives and forks from the gentlemen); he 
surrounded the house with his people, and went into a little 
outer square and sent for Messrs. “Ellis, Hey and Lushington; 
aud with them came six other gentlemen who were all terribly 
mangled and cut to pieces and their bodies thrown into a well 
in the square and it filled up; then the sepoys were sent out into 
the large square and fired on the gentlemen there, and, rushing, 
upon them, cut them into pieces in the most inhuman manner, 
aud they were thrown into another well, which was likewise 
filled up.” * 

The first translator of the Seir al Matakherin gives some 
additional information about the massacre in a note. He 





* There are the remains of a_ butra, or terrace. Until recently there 








well in the cemetery near the east 
wall. It is now nearly filled up, and 
the top is level with the surface of 
the ground, but the old chaukidar 
who has been in charge of this ce- 
metery for about forty years, says 
that the well was formerly very 
large and deep, and had a high cha- 


was an old monument near it; pipal 
roots had intertwined themselves 
with the bricks, and there was nO 
inscription on the tomb, and soit was 
pulled down, It is not impossible 
that this was one of the two wells 
into which the bodies were thrown. 
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tells us that, though Lushington. was severely wounded, he 
rushed on a sepoy, wrested his sword from him and cut him 
down, and that on the morning after the massacre, when the 
assassins came to bury the bodies, they found one gentleman, 
Mr. Gulston, alive and in spirits. They thought of preserving 
him, but he upbraided them so fiercely, that they killed him, too. 
There was a Lushington who managed to survive the night in 
the Black Hole. Let us hope that it. was not he who perished, 
however gallantly, in Patna, a few years after such an escape, 

Tbe translator of the Seiral Matakherin to whom I have 
above referred, appears to have been a strange character, He 
was a Frenchman by birth, but turned Mahomedan and called 
himself Haji Mustapha. In Seton-Karr’s Selections from the 
Government Gazettes, Vol. ii., p. 589, there is a copy of the ad- 
vertisement of the sale of Haji Mustapha’s effects. It appears 
from this notice that he must have died in Calcutta about 
the end of 1794. Earl Stanhope has pointed out that it was 
probably from a note of Haji Mustapha’s, that Macaulay got hold 
of the story that Mrs. Hastings was born at Archangel. 

The total number killed in the Patna massacre was, accord- 
ing to the author of the Seir al Matakherin* 198, so that the 
loss was greater than that in the Black Hole, where the number 
of those who died was 123. 

A tablet, with an inscription, was placed on the obelisk in 1880 
by the Bengal Government, but I regret to say that it is dis- 
figured by blunders. The date of the massacre is wrongly 
given as the 5th November,—instead of the 5th October, It 
would have been strange if the Sth November had been the 
right date, for, on the 6th November, the English took Patna by 
storm. Many of the names seem to be wrong. I do not think 
Carstairs was killed in Patna, and Captain Turner certainly was not, 
for Dr. Fullerton’s journal shows that he died of dysentery, and 
probably at Monghyr. “ Ardean Deckers” looks an impossible 
name, andthe name of Gulston is omitted. The inscription 
las been copied into Murray’s hand-book, but in a very blunder- 
ing fashion. Captain Kinch, who commanded the artillery at 
Patna, has been made Captain Kirch, and Lieutenants-Fireworkers 
has been made into a proper name, whereas it is really the desig- 
nation of a grade in the old Bengal Artillery. 





* Gholam Hossen Khan, the author whois his descendant by the mother’s 
of the Seir al Mutakherin, was a re- side. The Nawab possesses a copy of 
sident of Patna. He had lage the Seir, in his aucestor’s own hand- 
estates, some of which, I believe, are writing. 
still held by Nawab Wilyat-Ali, C.LE., 
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Sumroo is called a French renegade in the inscription, but this ig 
not correct, for he was either a German or a Tyrolese. According 
to Mr. Keene, he was born in the Electorate of Treves. His real 
name was Walter Reinhardt, and under this name he was buried 
in Agra, where he died in 1778. The only ground on which he 
could be called a French renegade, is that he is said to have once 
been in the French army in India, and to have deserted. It does 
not appear that he ever abandoned the Christian religion, and 
his widow, the famous Begum Sumroo, became a Christian. 

It was after the massacre that the place was turned into a 
cemetery, and hence it is that we find no monuments in it 
older than 1766. There are no remarkable monuments, or in- 
scriptions. Apparently the earliest inscription extant is in memory 
of a Mr. Patrick Watson who died in 1766. Then come monu- 
ments to Captain Kinloch who died in 1768, and to William 
Majendie who died in 1769, second in the Council at Patna, though 
he was only 26. His name appears as Secretary in the Treaty 
of February 1765, which was made with Najam ud Dowla, the son 
of Mir Jaffir. 

Samuel Charters, who is mentioned in Mr, Westland’s Jessore, 
as one of the early collectors of that district, is buried in the Patna 
cemetery. He was senior Judge of Appeal, and died m 1795. 
There is a monument to a Mr. Thomas Cochrane who died in 
1792, and which is described as having beén erected by his ever 
grateful servant, Kitty. Another, of 1809, is erected to the 
memory of Bibi Mooty by her daughter Fanny. 

The Patna charitable dispensary adjoins the cemetery, and 
probably occupies part of the site of Haji Ahmed’s house. In 
its compound there is the tomb of a Mahomedan lady named 
Rahimanissa, daughter of Mahomed Yusuf Mashadi. She died 
in 1160 Hejira, or 1747, so that her tomb is probably a good 
deal older than any in the Christian cemetery. 

The Opium Factory in Gulzarbagh appears to have belonged 
to the Dutch, and a portion of the building, which is composed 
of very solid masonry, is pointed out as having been erected 
by them. A part of the revetment, or river wall, in the city is 
still known to the inhabitants by the name of the Poshta Ollandaz. 

It is popularly considered, however, that the oldest European 
building in Patna is the Roman Catholic church, or Cathedral, 
known by the name of the Padre Haweli. This lies between 
the Patna cemetery and the church, but on the north side of 
the street. It is said that the site was given to some French 
Missionaries in the time of Arangzeb. The church stands 
a little off from the street, and has a lofty and imposing fagade. 
Over the altar, there is a large picture of the Visitation, that 
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is, of the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth. The surrounding 
graveyard has inscriptions in Freuch, Latin, Italian, Portu- 
guese and English. Many of these have been obliterated, aud 
there are some said to be hidden under the matting which 
covers the floor of the church. On the front wall, at the right of 
entrance, there is au inscription in English and Italian, in memory 
of one Joseph Godfrey Finch, or de Finis, who was a native of | 
St. Fronto, in Piedmont, and died in 1815. The inscription re- 
cords that he was rewarded by the Honorable Company for per- 
sonal bravery at the battle of Sholingar with e gold medal and 
a pension for life. I doubt whether many persons kuow where the 
battle of Sholingar was fought, and who were the combatants. I find, 
however, from my father’s history, that Sholingar is not far from 
Vellore, and that the battle took place in September 1781 be- 
tween Coote and Hyder Ali, and resulted in the defeat of the lat- 
ter. Behind the church there isa large bell, with the name Maria 
on it,and a Latin inscription to the effect that it was presented in 
1782 by Bahadoor Sah, son of Prithi Narain, the King of Nepal. 
This was the Bahadoor Sah, who was killed in Nepal in 1797. 
A story is told of him, that he wanted the priests ‘to teach him 
physical science, and that they refused unless he agreed to learn 
Christianity as well. He rejected this proposal on the ground 
that it would be inconvenient for a prince to turn Christian, but 
offered to supply three men who would become Christians instead 
of him. The priests declined, and this so surprised Bahadoor 
Sah, that he could only account for it by supposing that the 
priests did not réally know scienee, and so wanted to evade the teach- 
ing of it. The Catholic priests appear to have settled first in Ne- 
pal, and to have come to Bettia and Patna after having been 
driven out from there. 

According to some notes which were drawn up by Bishop — 
Hartmann, and which the Reverend Father Lewis has kindly 
permitted me to see, the Patna Mission began in 1713, Patna, 
however, had been visited by priests before that, for one Joseph 
of Ascoli died there in 1704 The old records of the Mission 
were all destroyed on 25th June 1763, when the English made 
their attack on Patna. On this occasion three priests were as- 
saulted in the church and stripped naked and narrowly escaped 
death. One of them was the Superior, John of Brescia, It 
does not appear which of the contending forces was guilty of this 
outrage. The records state that the church was re-opened on 
3lst July 1763, but it seems doubtful whether service could have 
been carried on while the Mohometans were in possession, 
The first entry in the book is of a burial, which took place on 14th 
November 1763, that is, some days after the English had 
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recaptured the city. From that time the registers appear to have 
been regularly kept. ‘The foundation of the church was jaid 
in 1772, by Father Joseph of Roveto, and the building wag 
finished in 1779. One Tiretto of Venice was the architect. 

Father Joseph of Roveto, came from Nepal, aud was one of 
the three priests who were maltreated in 1763. He died in 
1786, and was buried under the steps of the altar. The church 
is still used, but is no longer a cathedral, aud it is much cut of 
repair. ‘There is a convent-aud a large girls’ school at Bankipore, 
and there is a school for boys at Kurji, on the road to Dinapore, 
This last was established by Bishop Zuber. ~ 

In the Civil Courts’ compound at Bankipore there is a lofty 
mouument to Major Knox. This gallant officer seems to have 
somewhat dropt out of remembrance, but his memory deserves to 
be cherished. He was with Colonel Forde at the defeat of the 
Dutch in 1759, and he relieved Patna when it was besieged by 
Shah Allum and M. Law in 1760. This was a brilliant exploit, 
Knox was deputed by Calliaud to relieve Patna, and was fur- 
nished with a detachment of 200 Europeans. He performed the 
march from Burdwan (not from Murshedabad, as stated by Mill,) 
in thirteen days, himself marching on foot, as an example and 
encouragement to the men. The distance from Burdwan to 
Bavkipore by the route which Major Kuox seems to have taken, 
is, according to the military route-book, 294 miles, or 27 marches, 
He must then have marched at the rate of 23 miles a day. He 
also had to cross over to the north side of the Ganges in order 
to avoid the enemy. The time of year, too (May), added to 
the arduous nature of the undertakivg. The author of the Seir 
Matakherin, says Kuox performed nineteen days’ journey in thir- 
teen, and gives a graphic account of his seeing the troops cross- 
ing over to Patna in the early morning, and of their reception by 
Amyatt. Ram Narain was especially delighted, and told Gholam 
Hossein that he had given him a second life by bringing him the 
good news. 

Ou the very night of his arrival, Captain Knox reconnoitred 
the enemy’s camp in person, and next day he attacked them, at 
noon, when the guards were off duty, or negligent, and drove 
them from their works, to which they uever returned. 

Aliverdi made a wonderful march in 1748, when he came 
from Murshedabad to avenge the death ef his brother and 
nephew, and it would be interesting to compare the two achieve- 
ments, but, unfortunately, the time taken by Aliverdi does not 
seem to be known. His march, too, was from Murshedabad, 
which is only 259 miles from Bankipore. 

Captain Knox’s next achievemeut was to cross the Ganges and 
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attack the Governor of Purneah (Khadim Hossein Khan), 
Knox was accompanied on this expedition by Shitab Roy, The 
attempt to surprise the enemy failed, owing to the troops los- 
ing their way in the dark, and they were in great danger of being 
overwhelmed themselves. Knox, however, stood his ground, and 
after a conflict of six hours, succeeded in routing the enemy. 
It was in this engagement that Shitab Roy distinguished him- 
selfso much. In the evening after the engagement, Captain 
Knox crossed over to Patna, and brought Shitab Roy with him. 
Both were covered with dust and sweat, and when they came 
into the factory, Captain Knox introduced Shitab Roy, saying, this 
is a real Nawab; 1 never saw such a Nawab in my life. Macaulay 
refers to this incident in his essay on Warren Hastings, but 
apparently he wrongly connects it with the original relief of 
Patna. The battle where Shitab Roy so distinguished himself 
at Hajipore, was on the other side of the Ganges, and the inha- 
bitants of Patna could not have seen it from their walls. Indeed, 
so far from their seeing the combat, all they saw was the palki- 
bearers and others hurrying across the stream in boats. The 
news they brought was that Knox had been completely defeated. 
The family of Shitab Roy still exists, and receives a pension from 
Government. The present representative is Maharajah Sripat 
Singh. He is the premier noble of Behar, and sits in durbar 
above the Maharajabs of Dumraon and Darbhanga, though he has 
hardly a bigha of land in his possession. 

I do not know what Captain Knox’s subsequent services were, 
but it seems probable that he took part in the storming of Patna 
in November 1763. The inscription on his tomb is as follows :— 

“ Here lays deposited the earthly remains of the truly gallant 
Major Ranfurlie Knox, who having lived many years in the mili- 
tary service of the Honorable United East Indian Company, uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved, died on the 28th day of January 
1764, aged 34 years, as universally lamented. Reader, whatever 
the principles of thy religion may be, form thy life after his 
example, so shall the pious tear never be wanting to be shed to 
thine, as to his memory.” 

Major Knox thus only survived the battle of Buxar about 
three months. Close to his tomb there are two others, but 
they bear no inscription. The house now occupied by the Civil 
Court was formerly a dwelling-house, and it and the premises are 
known by the name of the Saltpetre Factory. It is not impos- 
sible, therefore, that Major Knox died in the house in the com- 
pound of which he was buried. In the abandoned part of the 
Bankipore cemetery which lies north of the public road and ad- 
joining the Civil Court compound, there is the monument of an 
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ad officer, a Lieutenant Collings, who died on 80th October 
1765. 

In the neighbouring cemetery, which is still in use, the mos 
interesting grave is that of Dr. Lyell, of the Opium Department 
who was shot by a rebel in 1857, in Patna, a little way to the 
west of the Chauk. 

One of the Gurney family is buried in this cemetery. She 
died in 1833, and was a daughter of Mr. John Gurney, and wife 
of Mr. Start, a Missionary. “The inscription on the grave of one 
Samuel Denton speaks well for the salubrity of Patna. It tells 
us that he died at the age of 85, after residing in Patna for 56 
years. This inscription reminds us of Bishop Heber’s mention of 
Mr. Douglas, who was senior Judge of Bankipore, and who had 
lived in or near Patna for thirty years, during which he had only 
been over as far as Dinapore. Presumably, this is the Henry 
Douglas who was buried in the cemetery, and who is recorded to 
have died in 1839 at the age of 78, Bishop Heber visited Patna 
in 1824, and so Mr, Douglas had probably lived five and forty 
years there when he died. Mr. Douglas is still remem- 
bered by the native gentlemen of Patna. They say that they felt 
his death as if he were one of themselves, for he was always so 
polite and frierdly to them, and used to send a chobdar with his 
compliments to make enquiries whenever any one of their fami- 
lies was 1ll. 

Bishop Heber notices in his journal the practice of burying 
persons in compounds, instead of inthe cemetery. The oldest of 
such graves appears to be one in the Commissioner's compound, 
where there is the tomb of one Anne Roberts, who died in 1768, at 
the age of 22. 

Bankipore is the civil station of Patna, and five miles to the 
west of it. The “Compctition Wallah” has recorded his unfortunate 
mistake in getting out of the train at the Patna station, and 
so having to walk though several miles of bazaar. 

Bankipore (the city on the bend of the river) is. pretty, on ac- 
count of its maidan and its fine houses and gardens, though it is 
inferior in picturesqueness to Gya. The most conspicuous object 
in it is the Golah, which was erected in 1786 as a security against 
famine. It never has been anything more than a curiosity. 

Tt has aremarkable echo, and the summit commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country. On the day when the sepoys mutinied 
at Dinapore, some anxious watchers climbed the Golah, and 
tried to observe with a telescope if the sepoys were marching 
eastwards. 

lt is an interesting recollection that Bishop Heber held a long 
conversation under the walls of the Golah with Padre Giulio Cesare 
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the Catholic priest. Among other subjects, they discussed Italian 
poetry, and the comparative merits of Metastasio and Alfieri. This 
Padre Giulio was, I suppose, the Father Scotti who was Begum 
Sumroo’s Chaplain, and who eventually became a Bishop. 

Though Bankipore has a very modern look, it is a place of some 
antiquity. In Mahomedan times it was occasionally used as a 
camping ground, and Aliverdi Khan assembled his forces in it 
before he marched against Sarfaraz Khan. 

It appears, too, that Bankipore was a cantonment before Dina- 
pore (properly Déanapdr, or the city of the sage) was made a 
military station. The 3rd Brigade was stationed here under Sir 
Robert Barker, and it was an occurrence at Bankipore which 
brought to light the famous White Mutiny of the last century. 
A part of the cantonment was burnt down, and a Court-Martial 
was held on an officer who was said to have caused the fire. It 
then turned out that he had done so in a quarrel with another 
officer, who had tried to take away his commission by force. This 
led to further inquiry, and to the discovery of the combination. 

The Mutiny was about tbe reduction of the Batta. In April 
1766, Clive got a remonstrance about the reduction, which was 
signed by 9 Captains, 12 Lieutenants, and 20 Ensigus of the 3rd 
Brigade, stationed at Bankipore. On the 20th May following, 
Clive arrived at Bankipore from Monghyr, and then the officers 


submitted and withdrew their resignations. 
In Buchanan’s time a provincial battalion was stationed at 


Bankipore, 
H. BEVERIDGE. 
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Art. IIl—THE KHALIF AL-MAMUN AND THE 
MUTAZALAS. 


arg vse of the general progress in culture and of the 

“development and growth of new ideas” amongst the 
Musalmaus of India, a well-known Muhammadan author says :— 
“The young generation is tending unconsciously toward the 
Mutazalite doctrines.”* He also declares himself to be a 
Mutazala, and refers to the Khalif Al-Mamin as one who strove 
hard to enforce the principles of this sect in the dominions over 
which he ruled. 

That period is one of the most interesting in the history of 
Islim, and, now that we are distinctly told by one who has every 
opportunity of knowing, that there is a revival amongst intelligent 
Muslims of a school of thought, to which much of the glory 
attributed to Baghdad under Maman owes its rise, it may be well 
to ascertain who and what the Mutazalas were. The reign of 
Mamitn was a golden age of Muhammadan literature and science, 
and, above all, the period when a determined effort was made 
to introduce freedom of thought into the Church of Islam, and 
to lay the foundations of a more rational system of exegesis. 

That attempt failed utterly : whether the modern Mutazalas will 
succeed better remains to be seen. So far as this movement is a 
casting off of traditionalism, and an approach to a truer conception 
of the relation of man to God, it must commend itself to all who 
desire the well-being of the Indian Muslims. Even those who 
believe that Islim cannot change, as its finality is its glory, and 
that reform in any real sense of the term is impossible, must 
view with interest a present movement which recalls striking 
events of the past, and which, however short it falls of the ideal 
its leaders set before it, is infinitely superior to the ignorant, 
bigoted dogmatism of the orthodox Musalm&n. We confess at 
once that we do not believe that Islam can be fundamentally 
reformed, and still be Islam. A system of religion may be 
organised which may retain the name, but that it will be the faith, 
as held by the Ashab, the T&bi’in and the Taba-i-Tabi’in—the 
companions and their followers to the second generation—by 
Imdms of repute, and the Khalafé-i-Rishidin, we do not admit. 
Still, the Mutazala movement is a step in the right direction, 
and one quite worthy of calling forth an intelligent interest in it. 





* Personal Law of the Muhammad- Ali, 
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In order that we may understand the forces at work in Al- 
Mamin’s reign, it is necessary to notice briefly the course of 
events under the earlier Khalifs. The period comprised in the 
first forty years of the history of Islam was one of conflict. Gradu- 
ally the House of Omayya, a branch of the great Koreish clan, 
had been rising into power. This family had long opposed the 
Prophet, and had been amongst the last to submit to his claims, 
At length, Mu’Awiyah, the Governor of Syria, assumed the title 
of Khalif, and changed the nature of the succession to that office 
from an elective to an hereditary form. Jalalud-din As-Syiti 
says:—‘ He was the first who made a compact for the Khalifate 
to descend to his son.” Of the dynasty thus established, Damascus 
became the capital city. Yazid, the first Khalif who succeeded 
by hereditary right, was a wicked, licentious man, which, added 
io the irregular mode of his succession, caused much discontent. 
Husain, the son of the late Khalif ’Ali was appealed to, and in 
an evil hour he consented to head the party of opposition. We 
need not now enter into the story of that tragic contest. The 
opposition was crushed for a time, but a victory so complete was 
an evil for the Omayyas, as a re-action was sure to .set in sooner 
or later. When men realized the indignity which the grandson 
of the Prophet had suffered, they felt very sad. In the hyper- 
bolical language of the historian of tbe day, “ when Al-Husain 
was murdered, the world stood still for seven days, aud the sun 
upon the walls appeared as saffron-coloured sheets.” The result 
was that the ’Alyites increased in numbers and became a very 
strong party. The _Persians, as a rule, took up their cause. 
The Khalif Omar ibn Abd’l Aziz, a man of narrow views and 
very bigoted, passed a decree which confined all posts in the 
administration of the country to Muslims. ‘QO Believers!” he 
wrote, “those who associate others with God are unclean.” Per- 
sians in numbers now became Muslims, but not loyal subjects of 
the Omayyas. Between the Persians and the Arabs there had 
long veen a deadly feud, and the action of the Khalif, though 
it produced an outward uniformity, could not change the feelings 
of the one to the other. The Persians were ever ready to respond 
to any appeal made by rebels against the reigning dynasty. The 
hatred which the ’Alyites bore to the Omayyas naturally attracted 
them, and first the Arab Shiahs and then the ‘Abbdsides found 
in them ready and willing helpers. 

The ’Alyites now invented, or revived, the dogma of the Imamat, 
by which they maintained that ’Ali and his descendants were by 
‘divine right’ the only true Khalifs of Islam. This was in start- 
ling opposition to the theories and practice hitherto held and followed. 
The first five Khalifs had been elected, and Yazid succeeded his 
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father by right of hereditary descent. The Shiahs now declared 
the former practice to be wrong, and whilst admitting the latter 
as correct, limited the application of it to the descendants of ’A]j 
thus excluding, on the one hand, anything like a popular voice 
in the matter, and, on the other, the accession of men from other 
families, however wise, powerful or noble. Butit is hard to strug: 
gle against “wn fait accompli,’ and the Empire of the Omayyas 
spread far and wide. Gradually the country around the Caspian 
and on the eastern shore of the Black Sea was incorporated in 
the Empire. The northern part of Africa, and many islands in 
the Mediterranean, were absorbed. In the year 92.. A. H, * 
the whole of Spain was subdued, whilst towards the Indus the 
victorious Muslims found their way. The Khalif Walid (86-96 
A. H.), one of the most famous of the Omayyas was not merely 
a great conqueror, but a patron of the arts and sciences. He 
embellished the mosque of the Prophet and founded schools and 
hospitals. But meanwhile a third party had been gradually 
growing in power aud importance. 

The descendants of “Abbds, an uncle of the Prophet, were held 
in high esteem in the Muhammadan community. These men 
professed to sympathise with the ’Alyites, but all the while they 
were secretly forming a party of their own. As their plots began to 
thicken, they sent their emissaries to the Persians, from whom 
they soon gained a band of willing helpers. These men, thus 
gained, preached not the creed of Isl4m, but held out hopes of a 
day of deliverance from the hated Arab yoke. The province of 
Khorasan became a hot-bed of intrigue and disaffection, and the 
malcontents were at length joined by Abu Muslim, the Khorasani, 
a principal agent in the downfall of the Omayyas, and the rise 
of the’Abbdsides. After a conflict extending over a considerable 
period of.time, the army of the Khalif was defeated on the banks of 
the river Zab. The Khalif Marwan, the last of the Omayyas, after 
finding the gates of his cities closed against him, fled, but was desert- 
ed by his followers till only one was left, and then, reduced to the 
last extremity, he rushed upon his pursuers, and, selling his life 
dearly, was soon killed. Thus, in the year 132, A. H., the curtain 
fell, and thus came to an end the eastern Khalifate of the House 
of Omayys. One lad, Abd-ur-Rahmdén escaped to Spain, where 
the Omayya dynasty preserved for a while its ancient renown. 

The ’Abvasides now came into power, and soon poured out the 
vials of their wrath upon the unbappy ’Alyites. ‘The first “Abbas- 
side Khalif, As Saffa, truly called the Bloodshedder, had no mercy 
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for either Omayya or Shiah, both of whom fell victims to 
his fury. 

The unity of the Khalifate was now, however, at an end. Spain 
became independent of the Eastern Khalif. Egypt and Sicily found 
rulers of their own and the Tahdrite kings in Persia refused allegi- 
ance to the ’Abb&sides. Still a.large and powerful Empire re- 
mained. Damascus, the capital of the now hated Omayya rulers, 
was deserted, and the seat of power was transferred to Baghdad. 
For a time rebellion within the limits of the Empire was fairly 
kept down, and a century followed, unequalled in the history of 
Islam for material splendour and intellectual accomplishments, 
Baghdad became one of the first seats of learning in the Eastern 
world, and to it flocked men of science and literature from all parts. 
In the language of an Arab poet, “ the city was irrigated with water 
of musk and roses, and the scent of delicious perfumes was seatter- 
ed abroad. Evening after evening joyful companies gathered to- 
gether around a host, generous and ‘munificent. Musicians made 
their melodious voices heard, blended with the soft sighing of the 
flute.” Such was one aspect of the golden prime of Hardn-ar- 
Rashid, wrongly named the ‘ good.’ 

But it is not Baghdad, as made known to us in the Arabian 
Nights, or m the panegyrics of Arab poets that now concerns us, 
but Baghdad as a seat of learniug and the centre of discussions on 
questions of deep import. 

A powerful attempt was then made to introduce a freer spirit 
into the Islmic system of theology. Such an age, in this respect, 
has never since returned in any Muslim State. 

The revival of a school of thought, active then but doomed to 
perish, has been reserved for Muslims learned in the English 
tongue, subjects of a Christian Empress, some of the leaders of 
whom are members of a British University. 

Hartin-ar-Rashid, the father of Al-Maman, was strictly orthodox. 
He used to pray every day a hundred rakats, never neglecting 
them, save for some special cause : ‘“ he used to give in charity each 
day a hundred dirhams. He held the sacred shrines in reverence, 
and abhorred disputations in religion. Hearing of one who held the 
doctrine of the ‘ creation of the Quran, he said, ‘If I find him, I 
will cut off his head,”!* He caused the jurisprudence of 
Imém Abu Hanifa to be carefully arranged and written, The 
Haj was performed with great regularity. This attention to the 
outward forms of religion did not lessen the severity and harshness 
of his rule, or his passion for making raids upon the Byzantine 
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territory, in which loot and slaves were obtained in abundance, or 
his love for pleasures of a very questionable nature.* 

The last act of Héran-ar-Rashid was a very cruel one. Two 
days before his death, and when all preparations had been made 
for it, the hard-hearted Khalif spoke thus to a defeated captive : 
“ By Him who created H4rdn, thou shalt perish by a death so pain- 
ful, that its agonies shall infinitely surpass all that was ever 
known.” A butcher was then called, and in the presence of the 
dying Khalif, the prisoner was hacked to pieces, limb by limb, 
and at length the body was quartered. 

M4min was the son of Hardn by a Persian wife. The Persians 
by whose aid the “Abbasides had originally come into power, and 
who, in a late reign had filled posts of great influence and import- 
ance in the Empire, looked upon him as one of their own race, 
and were filled with the most lively hopes of a permanent as- 
cendancy over the Arabs in the court and in the capital. Mamun 
was a man of great vigour and of considerable intellectual capacity, 
He was, however, very much under the influence of Fadhl Ibn Sahl, 
by whose advice and aid he had been enabled to overcome his rival 
brother, and to make himself master of Baghdad. This man, 
a Persian by birth, was a recent convert to Islam, and now used 
his power to fill all important offices with creatures of his own 
choosing. This soon caused a revolt. ‘The descendants of ‘Ali 
could never forget that it was by their means that the ’Abbasides 
had risen to power, and, as patriotic Arabs, they were not going 
to stand by and see all the various offices in the administration 
pass into the hands of Persians—men who, but a few years since, 
were fire-worshippers, and of the reality of whose conversion to 
Isl4m there were many avd grave doubts. The standard of revolt 
was raised in Irak, the Hejaz, Fars and Yemen, and the rebels 
speedily gained many successes. Tnere was much cruelty practis- 
ed on both sides. The rebel leader in Yemen was known as the 
‘Butcher’; the one in Irak as the ‘Incendiary.’ In Mecca the 
rebels tore down the curtains of the Ka’ba, and showed such utter 
wantonness, that at length the people rose ‘en masse’ and expelled 
them. Thus politically the times were most critical, for the 
mutual hatred of the Persian in office and of the Arabs out of it 
was very great. Maman, yielding to the influence of the wily 
Fadhl Ibn Sahl, made an attempt to win over the ’Alyites to his 
side by adopting as his successor to the Khalifate ’Ali Ibn Musé- 
ar-Ruza, the eighth Imém of the Shiahs, Having summoned all 
the principal officers of State, Mamfin declared that, after searching 
throughout the whole empire, he found no one so worthy to 
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succeed him as this descendant of ’Ali, and that, therefore, he would 
make him his son-in-law and his heir. ’Ali Ibu Musé was then 
proclaimed as Mémfn’s successor, and coins were struck in his 
pame. The black garments of the ’Abbasides were discarded, 
and the Khalif and his followers assumed the green robes of the 
the House of ’Ali. 

It was hoped and expected, that thus the Shiahs would be con- 
ciliated, that the breach between the two clans—that of ’Ali and 
that of ’Abbés— would be closed, and that peace would prevail ; 
but the time had long passed for such a result. In the early 
days of Islam, the ’Abbasides had been staunch friends of the 
Shiahs against the Omayyas. In return for this, the ’Alyites 
might have shown gratitude by consenting to a union of some 
kind, but they found that their quondam friends, the ’Abbasides, 
had been aiding them for purposes of their own, and now, having 
gained their object in the overthrow of the Omayya dynasty, ap- 
parently loved the Persian better than the Arab, The feud was 
too bitter, the bloodshed had been too great, for this conciliatory 
policy of Mamau’s to have any good effect. The men of Baghdad, 
"Abbasides by descent, would hear of no such compromise. They 
cursed Mamdn, and called for vengeance on Fadh! who had so 
wrongly, as they thought, advised the Khalif. Maman then 
showed weakness, He gave orders that his Vizier, Fadbhl should 
he assassinated, and then pretending to be horrified at the 
crime, condemned to death the very men he had employed 
on this dark deed, for ‘dead men tell no tales.’ The ’Abbdsides 
were then content, aud in the year 204, A. H., Maman, having 
discarded the ’Alyite dress, clad in the black costume of an ’Abbas- 
ide, entered Baghdad in triumph. He was now sole ruler of 
Islam in Asia, and, feeling more secure upon his throne, he again, 
irrespective of Arab feeling on the subject, promoted Persians 
to places of trust and honour. He was the first Khalff who 
had a corps of regularly drilled Turkish soldiers. As he was 
opposed by Arabs when he favoured the Persians, and by Per- 
sians when he promoted Arabs, the Khalif hoped that by means 
of a bodyguard recruited from neither of these races, but composed 
of Turkish slaves, he would get out of this difficulty, It wasa 
dangerous experiment, and soon led to disastrous consequences, 

The Persians whom he promoted, were the descendants of 
men who, owing to the decree of the Khalif Omar, had become 
Muslims. Now, whilst professing an outward allegiance to Islam, 
they were practically simple theists, fond of religious discussion, 
and to a great extent tolerant of other men’s views and opinions, 

The influence of the great family of the Barmekides was entirely 
on this side, and though Hardn-ar-Rashid strove to utterly destroy 
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them, their practical teaching passed on to the men of the next 
reign. The people generally looked upon them as infidels, bu; 
their opinions were no barrier to employment under Maman, 
into whose service Jews and Christians were also freely admitted. 
Such was the state of affairs when Maman, at length, felt secure 
on the throne. The Shiahs, whom he had in vain “tried to con- 
ciliate, were rendered powerless: the ’Abbdsides, who had threat- 
ened to disown him, were won back by his discarding the green 
dress of the Shiahs and by his again appearing in public asa 
descendant of Al ’Abbdas. Comparative quiet ruled in Asiatic 
Islam, and Baghdad, highly prosperous as the capital of a great 
Empire, was also the resort of learned men from all parts. Dis- 
cussions on art and science were common, but the most popular 
and the most frequent were those on religion. Mas’tdi in his 
work Murfju-l-Dhahal has preserved for us an account of the 
matters then discussed. Thus, at one meeting, the Chairman 
said: “You have discussed at length the theory of concealment 


( wyS)) and manifestation ( 5,b/]), of pre-existence and 


creation, of duration and stability, of movement and quiescence, of 
the union and separation (of the divine substance), of existence 
and non-existence, of bodies and accidents, of the approval and 
the refutation (of the Isndds of the Traditions), of the absence 
or the existence of attributes in God, of potential and active 
force, of substance, quantity, modality, and relation, of life and 
annihilation. You have examined the question as to whether 
the Imam rules by divine right, or by popular election, you have 
had an exhaustive discussion on metaphysical subjects, in their 
principles and corollaries. Occupy yourselves to-day with the 
subject of love.” 

In order to understand the earnestness with which many of 
these subjects were discussed, we must remember that some of 
them were, according to orthodox Islam, beyond the limits placed 
around human investigation. Thus a sense of opposition and 
an air of freedom pervaded these discussions, To get any true 
insight into them, and to see the part they played in those event- 
ful days, we must turn aside for a brief consideration of the 
orthodox view of inspiration, and of the nature of the Quran. 
Muslims hold that the Qurén is an objective revelation given 
through Muhammad, in which no ideas of the prophet, or any 
thing ‘of human origin, is to be found. The very words and 
letters existed from. all eternity, and were made known by the 
Angel Gabriel to the prophet. It is said to differ from previous 
revelations in this respect. Thus Ibn Khaldin says :—‘“ Of all 
the divine books the Quran is the only one of which the text 
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words and phrases have been communicated to a prophet by an 
audible voice. It is otherwise with the Pentateuch, the Gospel 
and other divine books: the prophets received these under the 
form of ideas.’* Such being supposed to be the case, the 
Qurén was not subject to the usual laws of criticism, and its in- 
terpretation was made dependent on the sayings of the Prophet 
preserved in the Traditions. These sayings are looked upon as 
inspired utterances, and therefore as an authoritative commentary 
on the Qurén, Thus early in the history of Islam was a barrier 
placed to the development of any true exegetical science. The 
companions of the Prophet are the early commentators. In sup- 
port of the correctness of their explanations they produce a 


Tradition ( ssa ) of their leader, and all that a commentator 


now can do is, to collect and to repeat what was thus delivered 
as the true meaning of any passage. ‘Thus all life, all freshness, 
has passed away. The work of a commentator, as understood 
in the Christian Church, is quite incompatible with the true 
Muslim view of the inspiration of the Qurén and the 
Traditions. This hopeless condition was not, however, arrived 
at without a struggle. Even in the days of the Khalif-al-Mansar, 
some fifty years before Mamdn’s time, men had began to revolt 
against the bondage of a hard and fast law which was environing 
them in every department of thought and life. There were at Court 
a party of men, called by their opponents Zindiqs, or atheists, 
It is difficult to ascertain their exact religious position, but it 
was a violent reaction against the excessive dogmatism of Islam, 
and, like most reactions, went too far, leading them, as it did, into 
universal scepticism. For example, one of their leading men, 
Abu’! Hudail relates how he met Sélib Ibn * Abd’] Qadids sorrow- 
ing for the loss of his son. “EF know not,” said Abu’l Hudail, 
“why you should grieve for him, since, according to you, man 
is like grass growing in the field.” To this Salih replied, “I 
grieve for his loss for this sole reason, that he had not yet read 
my book of doubts.” “What book is that, Salih?” “It is 
a book composed by me, and whosoever reads it is led to so doubt 
of every thing that exists, as to imagine that it exists not; and 
to so doubt of every thing that does not exist, as to imagine 
that it exists.” These men did not at first openly attack Is:4m, 
but spread their doubts abroad amongst the educated and wealthy 
classes from whom they obtained the material assistance needed 
for sending teachers amongst the common people. They do not 
appear to have ever formulated a system, and they are chiefly 
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famed for their affirmation of negatives. They seem to have 
denied the existence of God, and so of a revelation from him, 
but they held that men were under a moral obligation to be 
kind to one another, and that the laws of nature implanted in 
the heart of man, should be observed. The orthodox doctors 
beheld the spread of this heresy with great dismay, and per- 
suaded the next Khalif’Al-Mahdi, to take vigorous measures 
for its suppression. A Court of inquisition was established, 
some genuine heretics were. punished, and many persons against 
whom those in power had some enmity, were falsely accused, 
According to Jalalu’d-din As-Syati, the Khalif Mahdi was “ the 
first who commanded the writing of polemical works in refuta- 
tion of the Zindiqs aud other heretics.” | 

The orthodox writers refer to an effort, said to have been 
made by these men to compose something equal to the Quran, 
and to their failure therein, as a conclusive proof of the 
divine character of that book, The story goes that Ibn-al- 
Mukaffa, a converted Persian, the author of the Arabic version 
of Kalilah and Damnab, was selected by the Zindiqs as 
the person most capable of producing a.book equal in eloquence 
and style to the Quran. He stipulated that twelve months 
should be given him for this purpose, and that all his 
necessities should be provided for, so that his mind 
might be free from all distraction, The story goes 6n to relate 
that six months after, his friends found him sitting, deep in 
thought, with pen aud paper ready, but totally unable to pro- 
duce a few lines equal to a verse of the Quran. He had written 
again and again, but torn up all he wrote as inferior to the model 
set before him. Whether itis true, or not, that Ibn-al-Mukafia 
thus failed, it is certain’ that he was a most active opponent of 
the orthodox party, by whom he was much hated. He was at 
last burnt to death in an oven, into which his limbs, previously 
cut off, had been cast, 

But besides this spirit of doubt and unbelief which half con- 
verted Persians brought with them, there was growing up a large 
and important school of thought, which, though it differs in 
some important respects from orthodox Isl4m, cannot be called 
a system of unbelief, hardly of doubt. I refer to the remark- 
able sect of the Mutazalas, Their origin was as follows :—*“ Ac- 
cording to the historian Ibn Khaldin, a famous theological 
Doctor, Al Hasan by name, was one day teaching in the mosque 
at Basra. During the course of his lecture, a discussion arose 
on the question, whether a believer who had committed a mortal 
sin became thereby an unbeliever. The Kbdarijites, a branch of the 
great Shiah faction, affirmed that the commission of a mortal 
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sin would make @ man gn unbeliever, The orthodox Sunnis 
denied. this, saying that though such a person would become a 
sinner, he would not be in the position of an unbeliever.’ Then 
one of Al Hasdn’s scholars, Wasil Ibn Atd, rose up and said, 
«“T maintain that a Muslim who has committed a mortal sin 
should be regarded neither as a believer nor as an unbeliever ; 
but as occupying a middle station between the two,” He then 
retired to another part of the mosque, where he was joined by 
a number of friends) A learned man, entering the mosque, went 
up to this group, but not finding Al Hasan amongst them, said : 
“ These are the Seceders” (Al Mutazala), The name thus given, 
apparently in fun, remained with them, and as Al Hasan expell- 
ed them from the mosque and dismissed Wasil from his class, 
they became seceders, in fact, as well as in name. Wasil Ibn 
Ata then founded a school of his own, and the most important 
section of the Mutazalas are called the Wasiliah, There are 
several other sections, but on the main points of difference with 
the Sunni, or orthodox party, all the Mutazalas are more or 
less at one. Driven out from the orthodox school at Basra by 
the greatest and most famous teacher there, they were left to 
themselves, and so they soon entered upon the discussion of 
many deep and important questions, connected with the subject 
of inspiration, of free-will, of the divine attributes, and of the 
future state. The best authority on the subject of their belief 
is Sharasténi, who in the J/ilal wa Nahal, has given a full 
account of each section of the Mutazalas. They all hold :— 
“That God is eternal and that eternity is the special quality 
of His nature; they entirely-deny the existence of eternal attri- 
butes, as distinct from His nature, They say, He is Omuis- 
cieut as to His nature, Almighty as to his nature, living 
as to His nature, not through any knowledge, power or 
life existing m Him as eternal attributes. They hold that 


the word of God (Qurén) is a new thing, created (Glo 


is”), localised, that it has letters and sounds, extracts can be 
made from it and written in, other books, Anything which can 
be thus localised is an accident (not essence) and can be destroy- 


ed ( Jl=) 2 iv of Use), How then can the Quran be 


eternal? They hold that the attributes of will, hearing and sight 
are not eternal in the nature of God, but they differ amongst 
themselves as to, the nature and meaning of these attributes, 
They assert that in a future world the natural eye will not be 


able tosee God (1,8) ple 3 jay Js ab) dy us us! 
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|,8a)) 5) 5 they maintain that it is wrong to make any com- 
parison with the Deity. They consider it right to explain the 


Mutashébih verses of the Qurén (as 424i) wb Ost 
Iysm 515). They consider that man is the ereator of his own 


aets—good or evil—and that in a future state of existence 
he will deserve rewards or punishments, accordingly as he hag 
acted here. They say that God has no connection with evil or 
tyranny, for if He had created tyranny, He would be a tyrant, 
just as the creator of justice must be a just being. They assert 
that God works only good, and that by means of wisdom, He 
must necessarily have regard to the good of His servants, 


dha] eo Blac) Eka LAD 7 tees? » ). However, there 


is some difference of opinion, not as regards God’s goodness, 
but as regards the necessity of His having regard tothe good 


of His servants ( praise wea aryoy 2). 

They say, “that a believer who dies in a state of obedience and 
repentance merits a good reward in a future world, but that he 
who dies without repenting of his sins, merits an eternal resi- 
dence in hell, though his punishment will be lighter than that 
of the unbelievers. ‘They believe it isa necessary duty to know 
God and to render thanks to Him; and that this knowledge can 
be gained, and that this duty should be performed, even though 
no external revelation has been given toa people. They main- 
tain that good and evil ean be known by the natural understand- 
ing, and that, therefore, even without the guidance of an 
external law, it is neeessary to do good and to avoid evil. God 
makes known the ceremonies of religion and gives laws by His 
prophets, but this is an act of grace, and is intended as part of 
our probation, With regard to the doctrine of the I[mamat, 
there is some difference of opinion.” 

A very slight knowledge of the tenets of orthodox Islam will 
suffice to show how widely divergent are the results to which 
the principles of the Mutazalas lead. This extract from Sharas- 
tanis great work makes it evident that they differ from orthodox 
Musalmans on the following points :— 


1, As regards the attributes of God, and in connection with this, the 


question of the eternity oi the Quran. ' ; mt 
2. As regards free-will and fate, and the province of reason in guiding 


the actions of men. 
3. As regards the power of interpreting the Mutashdbih verses of 


the Quran. 
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4. As regards the relation of God to man, implied in the question raised 


as to the necessity which impels God to reward the good deeds of 
His servants, 


5, As regards “the vision of God” by the natural eye in the future, 
and the eternal punishment of wicked Muslims, and the absence 
of all intercession for them. 

The Mutazalas are entirely distinct from the Zindiqs; they 
are Musalmans, though by way of comparison, they may be 
called the Broad-church party, hardly a rationalistic one. 

The discussion on the nature of the divine attributes, whether 
they are internal or external, of God’s essence or not, eternal or 
not, subjective or objective, was a very warm one in Mamuin’s time ; 
but victory on either side of a dispute so abstruse would have 
led to little practical result, The same may be said on the very 
earnest disputes on the beatific vision. But the discussions raised 
on the eternity of the Quran, opening up, as they do, the whole 
question of inspiration, and affecting the whole system of exegesis 
approved by the orthodox, are of the utmost importance. 

The Muslim doctors, from the earliest times, have divided the 
dogmas of religion into two portions, usGl and fara’—roots, and 
branches. The former include the Islamic doctrine about God, 
the future state, and other matters of special revelation; the 
latter consist of dogmas and duties which naturally arise out 
of an acceptance of the former. The Prophet said : “Think 
of God’s gifts, not of His nature, certainly you have no power 
for that.” Qn this Tradition an argument was based that en- 
quiries into the usGl were wrong, that men should accept what 
had been~ revealed, and ever— mistrust their own perceptive 
faculties and notions. Ibn Khaldén says: “This is no reason 
why we should depreciate our intelligence and our percep- 
tive faculties; intelligence is a balance perfectly just, it fur- 


_nishes us with certain. results without deceiving us; but we 


must not employ this balance for weighing subjects connected 
with the unity of God, the future life, the nature of Pro- 
phesy, the true character of the divine attributes and all the 
matters connected with these subjects. It is an absurdity 
even to wish to do this.”* These fundamental dogmas, thus con- 
fined within the limits of dcgmatic theology, became the 
object of attack by the Mutazalas who maintained that all 
articles of faith and practice were within the cognizance of 
reason. ‘Thus arose the scholastic theology of the Muslims, 
known as "Ilm-i-kalaim. Adopting a different punctuation in 
the 5th verse of the 3rd Stra of the Quran, they maintained 
that men could discuss, and reason on, the Mutashabih verses, 
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* Prolégoménesd’ Ibn Khaldan, Vol. III., p. 45. 
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The passage reads thus :—“ He it is who hath sent down to thee, 
the Book. Some of its signs are of themselves perspicuous 


(wlSe°) ; these are the basis of the Book ; and others are figurative 


(el lite), But they whose hearts are given to err, follow its 


figures, craving discord, craving an interpretation; yet none 
knoweth its interpretation, but God. And the stable in knowledge 
say, We believe in it: it is all from our Lord: but none will 
bear this in mind, save men endued with understanding.” 
From the words as thus arranged, it is clear, that no one can 
know the interpretation of the Mutashabih verses but God, whilst 
at the same time all persons must believe in them. This is 
the orthodox doctrine, and the verse, as given above, supports 
this view. There are, however, other commentators, who, 
with the scholastic theologians (Mutakallim&n), adopted a differ- 
ent punctuation. They place the full stop, not after the word 
‘God,’ but after knowledge, so that this portion of the verse 
reads, “none knoweth its interpretation, but God and the sta- 


ble in knowledge ( =) 3 wy»*,!l ). They “say we believe,” &c. 


They argued thus: “If the stable in knowledge” cannot under- 
stand these verses, how are they to believe them, and if the Quran 
is to bea guide to men, why is so much of it practically a 
sealed book, why are not all its verses ‘ perspicuous?’ ‘T’o this 
it was replied that this peculiarity in its composition was a mark 
of its divine origin. Anyhow, any attempt to pry into the 
meaning of the Mutashabih passages was looked upon with horror. 

Ibn Khalddn, speaking of the opinion that these verses could 
not be made the subject of investigation or discussion, says: 
“That was the rule followed by the ancient Muslims with re- 
gard to the Mutash&bih verses, they also apply it to expres- 
sions of the same kind in the Sunnat, for these come from the 
same source as the Quraén.”* Ayesha, a wife of the Prophet, 
said : “ Avoid those persons who dispute about the meaning of the 
Qurén, for they are those whom God hath referred to in the 
words ‘ whose hearts are given to err.’ ” 

The Mutazalas did not submit to such a restriction of the 
use of their intelligence and reason, and were thus soon led to 
attack the orthodox tenet of the eternal .nature of the Quran. 
They wished to make the revelation a subject of criticism 
but first it was necessary to place it on the level of books, also 
regarded as divine. This, Ibn Khalddn tells us, was “a perni- 


cious doctrine which worked great evil.” 
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* Prolégoménes d@’ Ibn Khaldfin, Vol. III., p. 67. 
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It is not at all easy to understand what is meant by the 
dogma of the eternity of the Quran, Al Ghazzali speaks thus, 
“God doth speak, command, forbid, promise and threaten by 
an eternal ancient word, subsisting in His essence. The Quran, 
the Law, the Gospel, and the “Psalter, are books sent down by 
Him to His apostles, and the Quran, indeed, is read with tongues, 
written in books and is kept in hearts; yet as subsisting 
in the essence of God, it doth not become liable to separation 
and division, whilst it is trausferred into the hearts, and- on to 
paper.” Another Musalman author says: “The word as it 
exists in the mind of God is Kal4m-i-nafsi (spiritual word), 
something unwritten, and eternal.” ‘The doctrine seems to 
be that the Quran, the uncreated Logos, was from the _ begin- 
ning, co-eternal with the Deity, not of His essence in hy pos- 
tatic union, but an inseparable quality of it, like His unity, * 
The Mutazalas held that the Qurén was created in sudjecto, 
and that what was thus created was an accident, and liable 
to perish. They also urged the following objections: The Quran 
is written in Arabic, it descended, is read, is divided into parts, 
and some portions are abrogated. Events are described in 
the past tense, If it be eternal, it will also last for ever, and 
then men will for ever be under its law: there will also be 
two eternals. 

It does not appear that the doctrine of the Quraén was at 
first a hard-and-fast dogma, but, as its alleged superiority 
in style and matter Tt became an article of faith, it was looked 
upon as a miracle in itself—mdeed, the miracle of Islam—and 
then as eternal. Thus the revelation was never made the subject 
of investigation, or tried by the ordinary rules of criticism. ‘To 
this the Mutazalas naturally objected. This led the orthodox to 
become stout asserters of the eternity of the Quran, and of the 
objective nature of its revelation, 

This subject was most earnestly discussed during the reign of 
Al-Mamén. In the year 212, A. H., the Khalif issued a decree 
declaring that all who asserted that the Quran was eternal were 
heretics, but it was not till five years later that he put it in 
force. + He then wrote to the Prefect at Baghdad as follows § :— 

“ Verily, the Prince of the Faithful is aware that the public at 





* Vide Note on p. 318. Bibliotheca of thought and expression: au in- 
Indica, New Series, No. 446. evitable result, as the Muslims drew 
+ Baron de Slane aptly remarks: their principles of rhetoric from 
—“ Were we to examine the Quran that very book.” 
by the rules of rhetoric «nd criti- Prolégoménes d’ Ibn Khaldfo, 
cism, as they are taught in Muslim Vol. III., p. 57. 
schools, we should be obliged to 
acknowledge that itis the pérfection Jal&élad-din As-SyGti. 
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large, and the general herd of the rabble and that of the vulgar 
mob who have no insight or knowledge, nor seek illumination 
from the light of wisdom and its demonstration, are a people 
ignorant of God and blind in regard to Him, and in error as to 
the truth of His doctrine, and fail to estimate Him according to 
the reality of His transcendence, and to arrive ata true knowledge 
of Him, and to distinguish between Him and His creature, and 
that, inasmuch as they have formed an ill opinion of the differ- 
ence between Him and His creation, and what He hath revealed 
in the Quran, for they are agreed upon its being from the begin- 
ning, not created by God, nor produced by Him ; yet verily, the 
most High hath said, ‘verily, we have made the same an Arabic 
Qur&n’ (Sara 43). Now, indeed, whatever He hath made, He 
hath created as the most High hath said, ‘and hath created the 
darkness and the light’ (Sara 6;, and ‘do we relate unto thee of 
the histories of the Apostles’ (Sura 11), viz:—of what had pre- 
viously occurred, wherefore He announceth that He relateth events, 
subsequent to which He produced the Quran. Again, He says, 
‘this book, the verses of which are guarded against corruption, and 
are also distinctly explained’ (Suré 11). Therefore is God the 
guardian of His book and its expounder: He is, therefore, its 


maker and interrogator.” | 
The Khalif then goes on to accuse the orthodox of spiritual 


pride and bigotry and calls them “ vessels of ignorance and beacons of 
falsehood, men whose testimony should be rejected, for those who are 
ignorant as to their true course and their position in the divine unity 
are not to be trusted.” He says to the Prefect, Ishaq bin Ibrahim 
“ Assemble the Qazis that are with thee,and read to them my letter, 
and question them as to what they maintain, and discover from 
them what they believe in regard to the creation of the Quran, and 
its being called into existence, and inform them that I seek no assist- 
ance in my service, nor do I put any confidence in one who is un- 
trustworthy in his faith ; and if they allow it and are of accord, then 
command them to interrogate those witnesses that come before 
them, and to question them as to their belief in the matter of 
the Quran.” Seven famous Q4zis were then summoned for a person- 
al interview with Maman, and through fear they assented to his 
views, 

Many others, amongst whom were Hanbal, Walid, and other 
famous Doctors of Divinity were summoned to the presence of 
the Prefect and examined. One example of the style of interroga- 
tion will be sufficient. “ Ishaq said to [bu-ul-Baka, ‘ What dost thou 
say’? He replied, ‘I declare the Quran was made and brought 
into existence on the authority of the revealed text to that effect.’ 
Ishéq said, ‘And what is made iscreated’? He replied, ‘ Yes.’ 








‘Therefore, continued Ishéq, ‘the Quran is created?’ Al Baka 
replied, ‘I donot say it is created.’ So nothing satisfactory came 
of the enquiry, and the Kalif wrote yet again—“ What the pre- 
tenders to orthodoxy, and the seekers after an authority, for 
which they are unfitted, have replied hath reached me. Now, 
whoso doth not admit that the Quran is created, suspend him 
from the exercise of judicial functions, and do not give him author- 
ity to relate Traditions.” Messages were also sent to individuals 
thus : ‘ Tell Bishar that if he denieth that the Qur&én was created, 
his head shall be smitten off and sent to me.’ To another the 
threat was held out, ‘the sword is behind thee.’ All were 
threatened, and all were in daily terror, lest they should lose 
their lives, for Al-Maman, on hearing that they had assented 
through fear and not from conviction, summoned them all to his 
reseuce. The Arab historian relates that the Khalif died before 
they could reach Baghd&d, and adds, “ Thus the Lord was merci- 
ful to them and banished their fear.” 

Many, however, suffered much persecution, The Imam Ibn 
Haubal was severely beaten and imprisoned, because he would 
not agree with the Khalifon this point. Al-Buwaiti, an orthodox 
theologian, was brought from Cairo to Baghdad, where, on his 
refusal to confess that the Quran was created, he was imprisoued 
for life. Ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman says: “I saw Al-Buwaiti mounted 
on a mule ; round his neck was a wooden collar ; on his legs were 
fetters ; from- these tothe collar extended an iron chain to which 
was attacked a clog weighing fifty pounds, Whilst they led 
him on, he continued repeating the words, “God created the 
world by the means of the word, ‘ Be;’ now if that word had 
been created, one created thing would have created auother.” 

Al-Buwaiti here refers to the verse, “ Verily our speech unto a 
thing when we will the same, is that we only say to it, ‘be and 


it is’ ( wyyKss uy ) Sara 3682.) There is also another passage 


which the orthodox produce in support of this dogma. It is, 
‘nay, but it (the Qur&n) is a warning written on honoured pages 


( b<,he wise) exalted, purified’ (SGra 80, 11-12.) This is 
2 


said to refer to the eternal copy on the Lauh-i-Mahfuz, the secret 
tablet; but Zamakhsari, a Mutazala Commentator, (520-613, 
A. H.) says the ‘honoured pages’ refer to the books of pre- 
ceding prophets with which the Quran agrees in substance.’ 

The next point the Mutazala doctors took up was the fatalism 
of the orthodox Musalmans. They stoutly maintained that if 
man had no free-will, there was no meaning whatever in the 
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existence of commands and prohibitions, rewards and punish- 
meuts; that if God decreed the actions of men, He should bear 
the mame of that which He decrees;* that in many places 
in the Quran the words ‘ to do, to construct, to renew, to create’ 
are applied to men, and that the Hadis ‘supports their interpre- 
tation of the Qurén. Thus “all good is in Thy hands, and evil 


is uot to Thee.” ( Ksle Unt! ytd] Lx 3 als yl ) ). All 


this was in opposition to the generally received dogma, which was 
that God has one eternal will which is applied to all that He 
willeth, both of His own actions, and of those of men, and this 
position they support by the verse, “When God created you 
and that ye male,” and the Hadis, “God is the maker of all 
makers, and of their actions.” But for every verse thus pro- 
duced, the Mutazalas produced another, such as—“ let him who 
willet h believe, aud let him who willeth be an infidel” (Stra 
18, 28) +; and so the dispute went on. The fatalism latent 
in the Islamic system was too strong, too much in accordance 
with the view of God which was set forth by the Prophet and 
which the earlier doctors of Isl4m also expounded, for the Muta- 
zalas, who then made such a vigorous effort to modify its deadly 
influence, to overcome it. Fatalism is a necessary result of the 
first principles of Islém ; it is now part and parcel of it. God 
becomes a Being afar off, a capricious despot, not a loving 
Father of those whom He ‘as created, and whom He watches 
over with tenderness and care. ‘The Mutazalas saw the error in 
the system, they saw a portion of the truth, and like honest meu 
held fast to it, but they did not see, it may be they had not the 
opportunity of seeing, the whole truth, and so they failed. If the 
modern Mutazalas are to work any reform in Islam, they must 
first remove from the minds of their Muslim brethren the utterly 
false notion of the character of God which Islam teaches and en- 
courages. Whether they will succeed better than the Mutazalas 
of Al-Mamin’s time remains to be seen. 

The Mutazalas deny that God can be ever seen with the 
natural eye. ‘Tbe following story illustrates this point. The 
Khalif-Al-Wasiq, a Mutazala, (227—232, A. H.) summoned the 
Traditionist Ahmad bin Nasr Al Kbuzda’i to Baghdad, and 
questioned him regarding the creation of the Quran, and the 





-* “Tf He creates tyranny He isa to man’s free-will at all, but to the 

: ve decree, ¢.g.: ‘He whom God wills 
tyrant ( Jib ws lla) is ?) to believe will do so, and whom He 
Sharastani, p. 30. wills to be an infidel will be so.’” 


+ The orthodox Commentator, 'Ab- Tafsir-i-Husani, Vol. II., p. 9. 
bas says:—* This verse does not refer 
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vision Of God at the day of judgment. In regard to the 
latter point Ahmad replied :—“ Thus goes the tradition, ‘Ye 
shall see your Lord at the day of judgment, as ye see the moon’ 


( 8) oy LS Kelas] er @D wy ) Al-Wasiq ‘said, ‘Thou 


liest.’ Ahmad replied: ‘Nay, it is thou who liest.’ ‘ What,’ said 
the Khalif, ‘ will He be seen, as is seen a circumscribed and corporeal 
form which space can contain and the eye grasp’ ‘ Verily, [deny a 
(od with such attributes—what say ye.’ ? Then some of the Mutazula 
doctors who were with him said, ‘It is lawful to put Ahmad to 
death.’ Wherefore he ordered his sword to be brought, and said, 
‘When I rise up against him, let no one rise with me, for verily 
I throw the burden of my sins upon this infidel, who worshippeth 
a God I do not worship, and whom Ido not recognise with these 
attributes with which he investeth Him, The Khalif then be- 
headed the prisoner with his own hand. The body was after- 
wards impaled as a terror to others. *” 

Al Maman, we are told, was well versed in the sciences, and 
the pages of Ibn Khallikin record his many conversations with 
the learned men with whom he surrounded himself + Often 
subjects of the most abstruse nature were selected for discussion ; 
sometimes the meetings were enlivened by controversies on 
knotty points in grammar and rhetoric. The following anecdote 
gives some idea of the Khalif’s liberality of sentiment. It is to 
be found in the introduction to the seventh volume of the French 
edition of Al-Masoundi’s Muréj Ad Dhahab (Prairies D’or). A 
mendicant, clad in rags, came one day to the palace, when 
the most illustrious theologians and doctors discussed in the 
presence of the Khalff. The mendicant insisted on entering, and 
on taking part in the discussion. Al-Mam4én recognised in him one 
of a sect, yet in its infancy, but whose doctrines, a singular 
mixture of social communism and of pantheistic mysticism, were 
even then exercising a great influence on the destiny of the ori- 
ental world, He received him kindly, and gave him permission 
to speak. Without hesitation, the Safi demanded an account 
of the absolute power wielded by the Khbalif. Was it usurpa- 
tion, the conquest of mere force, or power delegated to him by 
the free consent of the people? If this had been said to any 
other ruler than Mamtin, the executioner would have beeu or- 
dered to give the reply, and the imprudent interrogator would 
have paid for his rashness with his life; but M4min was amused, 


@Qurss 


* History of the Khalifs by As- to be accounted amongst the great- 
Syati, chapter on Al WAsiq. est doctors.” Jalalu’d-din As-SyAti, 
t “Al Mdmiin posséseed.a natural chapter on Madman. 
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and said, “The people are masters of their destiny, and in them 
resides the sovereign power, The power transmitted to me, | 
hold only for the public good. It is true, I hold it with a mandate, 
but I hold it without usurpation for the purpose of maintaining 
order in the State, and to render certain the performance of the 
great religious duties, the Haj, and the Holy War.” The Safi 
could give no reply to this statement, and so he went and re- 
ported the result of the interview to some of his companions who 
were hiding im a mosque near at hand. Thus the Khalif dis- 
armed opposition. His opponents dispersed and made known 
everywhere the uselessness of provoking a rising against his 
authority. Al-Mamitn by his ready wit stifled in the germ a con- 
spiracy which might have been fatal. The recent translation of 
the ‘ Apology of Al Kindi,’ an Arabic work believed to have 
been originally written during Mém4n’s reign, shows us to what a 
remarkable exteut freedom of discussion was then allowed. Under 
none but a Mutazala Khalif could such a work have been issued. 
By an old law in Egypt any house in which the manuscript of 
this work was found, was liable to be razed to the ground, with 
forty adjacent houses also; and the book would most certainly 
even now be confiscated at the Custom House in Constantinople. 

We have the authority of Ibn Khaldan for the statement of 
the fact, that Al-Mamdn gathered from other countries and 
from other faiths men of culture and skill. He tells us that 
M&amtin was a great lover of the sciences, for, feeling a lively 
passion for intellectual pursuits, he had cultivated them. “ He 
sent ambassadors to the kings of the Greeks to translate into 
Arabie the seientifie works of that people, and then to introduce 
them into his own country. For this purpose, be sent with them 
many interpreters. From that time the Musalmaéus, who have 
occupied themselves with speculative enquiries, have applied 
themselves to the study of these sciences in all their branches, 
and have become very clever in them. ”* 

There was also a famous band of Nestorian Christians at Bagh- 
did, many of whom were physicians of repute, who were in 
high favour with the liberal ’Abbaside Khalifs. “The Arabic trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s works, as of these of Greek authors in general 
were made, for the most part, by learned Syrian and Chaldean 
Christians, and especially by the Nestorians. The works of Aris- 
toile were mostly translated from the Syriac.” These men, of 
whom Honein-Ibn-Isiidq was the head, translated a large number of 
scientific and philosophical works. It is to men such as these that 


_- 


* Prolégoméueg ad’? Ibn Khalddn, { Mélanges de Philosophie Juive 
Vol IIL, p. 127, et Arabe per S. Munk, p. 313. 
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the Arabs owe their acquaintance with philosophy, for it must be 
remembered, that “there never was an Arabian science, stricily 
speaking. ‘The philosophy and science of the Muhammadans was 
Greek, Jewish and Persian. ‘The Arab language having become 
the language of the Empire, this philosophy is written in that 
language, but the ideas are not Arabian; the spirit is not Ara- 
bian.”* This is quite in accordance with the testimony of the 
Arab historian Ibn Khalddn, but none the less is credit due to 
Al-Mamain for the part he took in encouraging the Arabs to 
learn wisdom, even from other races, and from men of other 
creeds, 

The following are some of the recorded sayings of Al-M&min. + 
“The best of conferences is where one gets an insight into men. 
Men are of three classes, those who are as nourishment, necessary 
under all circumstances ; those who are like medicine, necessary 
on occasion of sickness, and those who are like diseases, hate- 
ful under every condition. The answer of none has ever em- 
barrassed me as the answer of a man of the people of Kufa 
embarrassed me, whom its governor sent to me, and he com- 
plained against their governor. I replied, ‘Thou liest, for he is 
ajust man.’ Be said, ‘the Prince of the Faithful hath spoken 
truly, and I have lied; verily, thou hast chosen him for us in 
this city, to the exclusion of other cities, now appoint him to 
another city that he may encompass them with his equity and 
justice as he hath encompassed us.’ I said, ‘ Rise and be off, verily 
I shall remove him from over you.’ Mamédn died on the 18th 
of Rajab, 218 A. H. (9th August 883, A. D.) His prevailing 
taste for di-cussion is hinted at in the words of one of his ad- 
mirers. “The Imam of right guidance, Al-Mamin is employed 
in the concerus of religion, while men are busy about the world.” 

During the reign of his. successor Mua’tasim, and during part 
of WaAsiq’s reign, the Mutazalas remained in power, Ad-Dahabi 
says “ Al-Mua’tasim would have been one of the greatest and 
most awe-inspiring of the Khalifs, were it not for the inquisi- 
tion of the learned regarding the creation of the Quran which 
has left a stain on his glory,” and As-Sy@ti tells us that “he 
followed the course adopted by Al-Mamun in this matter, and 
commanded that all teachers should instruct children in ac- 
cordance with the Mutazala view.” Many learned men were put 
to death, because they would not conform. The Im4ém Ahmad bin 
Hanbal was scourged in the year 220 A. H. 

Al-Wasiq Billéh, the next Khalif, succeeded his father in the 
year 227 A. H., and fora while supported the Mutazala party ; 





* History of Philosophy, by. Lewes, + As-Syiti’s history, Chapter on 
Vol. IL, p. 34, M4min. 
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but towards the close of his reign he retracted, and stopped the 
persecution of the orthodox sect. 

The following story illustrates the charge in the Khalff’s cop. 
duct. The Court of Inquisition under the presidentship of Ahmad 
Ibn Abu Dati, a Mutazala doctor, met to consider some cases 
which were to be brought before it. The Khalif was also in 
court; an old man, heavily chained, was brought in, and then, 
the prisoner having gained ‘permission to speak, the following 
conversation was held, ‘ Almmad,” said the prisover, “ what is 
the dogma which you desire to have established.” “That the 
Qurén is created,” replied Ahmad. “ This dogma, then, is 
without doubt an essential part of religion, insomuch that the 
latter cannot without it be said to be complete”? “Certainly,” 
“Has the apostle of God taught this to men, or has he left them 
free”? “He has left them free.” “ Was the apostle of God ac- 
quainted with this dogma or not ?” “ He was acquainted with it.” 
“ Wherefore, then, do you desire to impose a belief regarding which 
the Apostle of God has left men free to think as they please!” 
Ablmad remaining silent, the old man turned to Wasiq and said, 
“Oh, Prince of believers, here is my first position made good.” 
Then turning to Ahmad, he continued, “God has said, ‘ This 
day have I perfected religion for you, and have filled up the 
measures of my favours upon you; and it is my pleasure that 
Islam be your religion” (Sara 5, 5); but according to you, Islam is 
not perfected unless we adopt the doctrine that the Quran is created ; 
which now is most worthy of credence—God, when He declares 
Isl4m to be complete and perfect, or you, when you announce the 
contrary”? Ahmad was still silent. “ Prince of believers,” 
said the old man, “there is my second point made good.” 
He continued, “ Ahmad, how do you explain the following words 
of God in His holy book. ‘Oh, Apostle! proclaim all that 
hath been sent down to thee from thy Lord; for if thou 
dost not, thou hast not proclaimed His message at all.’ Now 
this doctrine that you desire to spread among the faithful, 
has the Apostle taught it, or has he abstained from doing so?” 
Alimad remained silent. The old man resumed, “Oh, Prince of 
believers, such is my third argument.” Then, turning again to 
Alimad, he said: “If the Prophet was acquainted with the doctrine 
which you desire to impose upon us, had he the right to pass 
by it in silence ? ” “‘ He had the right.” And did the same right 
appertain to Abu Bakr, Omar, Osm&n and ’ Ali?” “It did.” 
“ Prince of believers,” said the prisoner, “God will, in truth, be 
severe on us if he deprives us of a liberty which he accorded to 
the Prophet and his Companions.” The Khalif assented to this 
statement, and at once restored the old man to liberty. This 


was the indication of a change of policy. The Mutazalas, hither- 
to persecutors, soon became the persecuted. The orthodox were 
again able to hold up their heads, and to enforce ence more the 
rigid claims of their traditional system, and to place an efficient 
barrier to all freedom of thought in the religious world. The 
next Khalif, Al Mutawakkil, a grandson of Ar-Rashid, com- 
menced his reign in 232 A.H. He soon evinced his partiality 
for the orthodox side, and favoured those who professed the 
Sunni dcctrines of the orthodox school. Jalalu’d-din As-Sy@ti 
tells us that he summoned the traditionists to Samara, loaded 
them with presents, honoured them, and commanded them to 
bring forward Traditions on the attributes of God, and the vision 
of God at the last day. This was done to refute the teaching 
of the Mutazalas on these points. The people were highly pleased. 
One said: ‘The Khalifs are but three, Abu Bakr for his 
waging war on the apostates, Omar for his removal of abuses, 
and Al Mutawakkil for his revival of traditional doctrine.” A 


poet adds :— 
“ Now to-day orthodoxy has become 
Honoured, as if it never had been in reproach, 
Aud the innovators in religion bad fled 
Tuto hell fire, disgraced and unaccepted of God! ” 

The Khalif also issued a decree declaring that the Mutazala 
dogma of the creation of the Quran was an utter falsehood. He 
then proceeded to institute severe measures against the Jews and 
Christians, Shiahs and- Mutazalas, 

Under the Mutazala Khalifs, the Zimmis held very important 
offices in the administration of the empire, but as soon as Muta- 
wakkil began to show a zeal for orthodoxy, he was besieged with 
complaints against the Zimmis, the Jews and Christians, who 
had had so much to do with the fame and prosperity of Baglidéd. 
In answer to these appeals, the Khalif issued orders to the 
Governors of Provinces and to the Generals commanding armies 
and frontier forts, that no Zimmi was in future to be employed. 
There was no need for it, “for” said he, ‘‘ God has endowed the 
Muslims with every thing needful without having recourse to 
these infidels who give companions to God, regard His messengers 
as impostors, and who obstinately reject His signs.” 

The non-Muslim population had to wear yellow head cover- 
ings, and to carry collars of iron or wood round their necks. 
The figures of devils were placed in front of their houses. The 
tomb of Husain was destroyed, its neighbourhood laid waste 
and pilgrimages to it prohibited. The Court of Inquisition was 
now fully occupied in dealing with cases of heresy, and an ardent 
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desire for orthodoxy was spread amongst the learned, whose 
example was followed by the great mass of the people. he 
Mutazalas were thoroughly beaten, and those who were allowed 
to live were expelled from Baghdad. Speaking of the efforts 
of the Mutazala Khalifs to encourage that system, Syed Amir 
Ali says,“ Orthodoxy proved too strong for those sovereign pontiffs, 
and the triumph of Patristicism under the bigot Mutawakkil 
led eventually to the downfall of the Khalifate.” * 

Thus the Mutazalas lost all political power, but, as a school of 
free-thinkers, they continued to exist for a while’ in Basra, The 
Mutazala doctrines also lived on asa latitudinarian influence in 
the writings of the philosophers; but, as a distinct sect. the 
Mutazalas soon ceased to exist. At Basra, they still continued to 
discuss abstruse questions concerning the attributes of God. Such 
profitless discussion would have for us no interest whatever, were it 
not that amidst all the hair-splitting disputation a man was being 
trained who was the first to “ give to the orthodox creed a scholas- 
tic basis of argument,” and by whom the final blow was given to 
the Mutazalas. ‘The Mussnales,” it was said, ‘held up their 
heads till such time as God produced Al Ash’ari to the world.” 

Abu Hasan Al Ash’ari was born in Basra about the year 
270 A. H., and died about seventy years after. As a young 
man, he was a student of the Mutazala doctrines. Ibn Khalli- 
kan tells us how he came to give up his connection with this 
rationalistic school. Abu ’Ali Al-Jubbai, a Mutazala doctor, 
was one day lecturing to his students, when Al Ash’ari pro- 
pounded the foilowing case to his master :—‘ There were three 
brothers, one of whom was a true believer, virtuous and pious : 
the second an infidel, a debauchee and a reprobate ; and the 
third an infant: they all died. What became of them?” Al- 
Jubbai answered :- _« he virtuous brother holds a bigh station 
in Paradise, the infidel is in the depths of hell, and the child 
is among those who have obtained incon” " Suppose, now, 
Al-Ash’ari said, “ if that the child should wish to ascend to the place 
occupied by his virtuous brother, would he be allowed to do 
so?” “No,” replied Al-Jubbai, “it would be said to him: 
‘Thy brother arrived at this place through his numerous works 
of obedience to God, and thou hast no such works to set for- 
ward.’” “ Suppose, then,” said Al-Ash’ari, “that the child should 
say: ‘This is not my fault, you did not let me live long enough 
neither did you g give me the means of proving my disobedience ?°” 
“In that case,” said Al-Jubbai, “the Almighty would say, 








* Personal Law of the Muhammedans, Introduction, page 18, 
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“ [ knew that if I allowed thee to live thon wouldst have been 
disobedient, and have incurred the punishment of hell: I acted, 
therefore, for thy advantage.’” “ Well,’’ said Al-Ash’ari, “and 
suppose the infidel brother were to say: ‘Oh God of the universe, 
since thou knowest what awaited him, thou must have known 
what awaited me; why then didst thou act for his advantage, 
and not for mine?’”* Al-Jubbai was silent, though very 
angry with his clever pupil. Al-Ash’ari finding no reasonable 
answer given to him, began to doubt the Mutazala teaching 
on free-will, and to have misgivings on other questions. At last, 
he announced it as his deliberate opinion that the Qur&n was 
not created. He entered the mosque at Basra, one Friday, and 
ina loud voice cried out:—‘ They who know me, know who 
I am; as for those who do not know me, I shall tell them ; I am 
Ali Ibn Ismé@’él Al-Ash’ari, and I used to hold that the Quran 
was created, that the eyes (of men) shall not see God, and 
that we ourselves are the authors of our evil deeds; now I 
have returned to the truth. I renounce these opinions, and 
engage to refute the Mutazalas and to expose their infamy 
and turpitude.”+ He then founded a school of his own. 
To enter into details of Al-Ash’ari’s teaching, would be to go 
beyond the limits of the subject now under consideration. It 
is enough to say that it was a return to orthodox Islam, and a 
successful opposition to the Mutazala system. Al-Ash’ari met 
all the distinctive doctrines of the Mutazalas by a direct negative, 
denying that man could by the aid of his reason alone rise to 
the knowledge of good and evil, or that he had any right to apply - 
to the actions of God the moral laws which affect men. He 
maintained that no one knew, by reason, whether good would 
be rewarded or evil punished, and that the position of man 
before God must ever be that of aslave. It is true, that he used 
scholastic methods to maintain his position; but Ibn Khaldtin 
draws a clear distinction between the use of reason by the 
orthodox, and the use of it by the philosophers. He says:— 
“The establishment of proofs, founded on reason, was adopted 
by the first scholastics as the subject of their works, but it was 
not with them, as with the philosophers, an attempt to arrive 
at the discovery of the truth and to obtain, by means of demon- 
stration, the knowledge of that which had been hitherto un- 
known. The scholastics searched for intellectual proofs for 
the object of confirming the truth of the dogmas, of justify- 
ing the opinion of the early Muslims, and of repelling the 





* Ibn Khallikhan. Vol. 11, page + Ibn Khallikhan. Vol. II, page 
669. 228, 
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false | doctrines to which the innovators had given expres- 
sion. 

Thus even the improved method introduced by Al Ash’ari, 
though it availed him in dialectic contests with the Mutazalas, 
did not, by reason of the limit placed upon its use, tend in any 
way to retain a liberal spirit, or even a thoughtful spirit 
of enquiry in Islam; but rather the reverse, for it was used 
entirely to support Traditionalism, and it assumed that 
Islam was so perfect and so complete that growth and expansion 
were unnecessary. | 

Thus the Mutazalas failed to reform Islam. They lived on 
for a while in the schools of Philosophy, but on Isl4m as a 
system of religion they had no permanent influence. The 
reason may be that the discussions in MAmin’s time were more 
exercises of the intellect than any earnest groping for light. 
Morally, the Mutazala Khalffs were no better than others. They 
showed the same spirit of cruelty to those who opposed them, 
and the same self-will in all ‘their acts of state, They opposed 
orthodoxy on purely speculative grounds, and not on moral: ones. 
The great social evils of Islam—polygamy, concubinage and 
slavery—they seem to have looked upon with favour. In this 
respect, they made no attempt to inprove the social life or 
habits of the people over whom they ruled. There was no 
force in the movement to regulate the nations, and soit came 
to an end. 

The Mutazalas lived at a period when Baghdad and the Khali- 
fate were at their prime. There was no lack of intellectual 
activity. The most eminent scholars of the Byzantine Empire 
were welcomed at Court, and the study of the arts and sciences ‘was 
ursued with a most creditable ardour. It may be freely con- 
ceded to Muslims that this was a period of which they may be 
justly proud, and from which the orthodox may learn the va- 
luable lesson, that all this glory was transient, that it only 
lasted whilst orthodoxy was practically set aside, and that it 
passed away with the suppression of the Mutazalas. 

A thousand years have passed, and we are told, that the 
younger race of Indian Musalmans are tending unconsciously 
toward Mutazala doctrines. So far it is well, for any movement 
is better than the utter stagnation of orthodox Islam. That 
they will reform Islam, may be a pious wish of their leaders, 
it is nothing more. But whither their investigations on Muta- 
zala principles will lead them, no one can say. They’ are placed 
in a far more advantageous position than the Mutazalas of 





* Pro légoménes d’ Ibn Khaldin. Vol. 111, page 169. 
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Mamin’s time were for searching after truth. Some, at least, 
may go on and see in the Logos of St. John, the uncreated 
word, the true Kal4m Ullah, the Revealer of God to man, the one 
Prophet to whom alone even Islim imputes no sin. 


Epw. SELL. 





Since writing the above, I have had my attention directed to 
the Hibbert Lectures for 1882, and to the remarks of Dr. Kuenen 
on the suppression of the Mutazala movement. They are worth 
quoting. He says— | 


‘‘The caprice of a tyrant may have been the occasion of the overthrow 
of the Mo’tazilites, but its real cause lay deeper, in the essence of Isl4m 
which the popular instinct had apprehended justly. The masses were 
not competent to follow the discussions of the scholars, but they felt that 
the defenders of the uncreated Quréu were upholding the absolute claims 
of their religion, and must, therefore, be right. It was not in the God of 
the Mo’tazilites, whose essence was righteousness, but in the God of 
orthodoxy, the Almighty, subject to no other rule than his own caprice, 
that they recognised their own and Muhammad’s Allah. Alas! they 
were in the right. The law of Isl4m contains admirable moral precepts, 
and, what is more, succeeds in bringing them into practice and powerfully 


supporting their observance. But this is not enough to make it an ethical - 


religion. It was the glory of the Mo’tazilites that they endeavoured to 
raise it to this character. But their effort struck at once upon the rock 
that must ultimately wreck it—the fixed character of Islam, fixed even 
then, nay, fixed from the very outset. Hence, too, the fact that their 
fall was followed by no resurrection.” —Hibbert Lectures for 1882, p. 49. 


Ewp. SELL. 
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Art IV.—THE BEHAR DIALECTS—A REJOINDER, 


R. GRIERSON’S article—‘In Self-defence”’—in the Qe- 

tober number of the Calcutta Review calls for a re. 
joinder. Noone can appreciate more highly than I do the ser. 
vice Mr, Grierson has been doing to the cause of Indian philology 
by his study of the Behar dialects. But he does not rest content, 
in the manner of Prince Lucien Bonaparte and the English Dialect 
Society in England, or of Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Hunter, 
and Mr, Beames, in India, with purely scientific labours. He igs 
the author of a political propaganda, which, however well-meant, 
can have only the effect of further splitting up the already but 
too much split-up Indian population. This makes it the duty of 
all Indians who can understand the manifold bearings of the 
question, and who wish that the course of affairs in their unfor- 
tunate country should, under English guidance, be a process of 
steady evolution, and not a series of spasmodic, inharmonious, 
revolutionary movements in the direction of progress, to try to 
put in a clear liyht before the English rulers of the country, and 
also their own fellow-countrymen, the various aspects of the 
question, and thus help them to judge whether Mr, Grierson is a 
true or a false light. 

I take the several points in Mr, Grierson’s article, not exactly 
in the same order in which they occur in the article. 

Mr. Grierson says that he and Dr. Hoernle are ‘in accord on 
on every* point connected with the Bihari language,’ Now, 
however great the degree of accord between him and Dr. Hoernle 
(which by the way, I had no knowledge of till informed by Mr. 
Grierson himself), it is by no means clear how this can bar an 
adversary from confronting Mr, Grierson’s loose, inaccurate, sen- 
sational utterances, with the careful, correct and sober statements 
of Dr. Hoernle, on collateral questions, such as the origin and 
character of Urdu. Mr. Grierson says—(C. &., October 1882, p. 
259): “A reader of the whole of my theory [ of the History and 
Grammar of Urdd], and not one short extract, will see that it and 
Dr. Heernle’s are identical, though necessarily couched in differ- 
ent terms.” The following extracts will, I hope, fully satisfy 
every one, that, if ‘terms’ are intended to have any meaning, 
Mr. Grierson’s theory is essentially different, from Dr. Hoernle’s 
nay, from Colebrooke’s too. The states in the extracts that follow 
are mine, except in that from Colebrooke. 





* “Every point” does not extend, raised by Mr. Grierson, “ Every 
it seems, to the practical question point” would thus be misleading. 

















































































Mr. GRIERSON. 


1. “ We have now to consi- 
der what the grammar was 
which the Hindus coutributed. 
Tothisthe answeris,—thegram- 
mar of no one Indian dialect. 
The invasion of the Musalmans 
was essentially progressive. Its 
motto was “onward.” It first 
attacked the Panjab (?) and 
then Gujrat (?), and subsequently 
its victorious waves spread over 
Audh and the Doab, and thence 
over the whole of Hindustan. 
The conquering armies passed 
over many countries possessing 
many different languages, and 
hence, as it accompanied the 
troops, the sutlers’ language ad- 
apted itself to its new surr ound- 
ings, picking up part of the pecu- 
liaritiesof the new dialects which 
it came across, and sometimes 
discarding and sometimes re- 
taining the peculiarities of the 


provinces where it first came 


into existence. Zhe Urdw is, 
therefore, bothin grammar and 
vocubulary, a most complete 
lingua franca. Its vocabulary 
includes Arabic, Persian, Turki, 
and ‘Telugu besides the words 
belonging to the Northern 
Indian Vernaculars, while its 
grammar has levied a con- 
tribution from almost every 
lunguageof North-Western In- 
dia. Hence wt is impossible 
tv say whut language is res- 
ponsible for Urdt Grammar. 
Many of the forms have been 
so deformed in Musalman 
mouths as to render it extreme- 
ly difficult to trace them to any 
special language. Thus, while 
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“ternative forms, 
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Dr. HOERNLE. 


“Tt [Urda] originated during 
the twelfth century in the country 
round Delhi, the centre of the 
Muhammadan power. In _ that 
spot the Braj dialect comes in- 
to contact with the M4rwari and 
Panj&bi; and there among the 
great camps ( Urdd) of the Mu- 
hammadan soldiery in their in- 
tercourse with the surroundiog 
populations, @ mixed lunguige 
grew up which, as regards gram- 
mur, i8,in the main, Bruj,though 
intermixed with Punjabé and 
Marwari forms, while as regards 
vocabulary it is partly indigenous 
Hindi, partly foreign (Persian and 
Arabic). For example, the long 
final a of strong masouline nouns, 
where the Braj has an and the 
Marwari 0, is a bit of Punjabi. 
Again the affix ne of the active 
case is a contribution from Mar- 
wari. When the Braj has al- 
one only was 
adopted by the Urdu! Thus the 
Braj forms the future either in 
thaum or in aumgun (lst pers. 
sing.) ; Urdd, has retained only the 
latter in the form wémga, on ac- 
count (uo doubt, of its similarity 
to the Panjabi dmg@....... 

It appears, then, that there are 
three different forms of speech 
current in the Hindi area; viz., 
the High-Hindi or Urdu, the W. 
Hindi, and the E. Hindi, The 
first of these is nowhere the ver- 
nacular [by vernacular must be 
meant here lingua rustica] of the 
people, but it is the lunguage of 
literature, of the towns,and of the 
higher clusses of the population, 
and it takes the form of Urdu 
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we can trace the Urd4 genitive 
in ka, ke, ki, to the Braj Bhé- 
sha, kau, ke, ki, opinions differ 
as to whether we are to as- 
cribe the instrumental in ne 
to Marathi (2), or to the dia- 
lect of the people immediately 
surrounding Dilli, only one 
thing being certain, that ne was 
never used in this sease in 
Braj Bhdshé. This must suf- 
fice, as an example, to show 
how Urdt never was the lan- 
guage, either in grammar or 
vocabulary, of any one people ; 
it is as unfair to call it so as it 
would be to shake a number 
of Provengal French, Italian, 
Wallachian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man words out of a pepper 
caster on a sheet of paper, to 
tack on to them Spanish in- 
flexions for the nouns, the 
Wallachian inflexions for the 
verbs, and to call that a Jan- 
guage,— Calcutta Review, No. 
CXLI, pp. 155, 156. 


1J.—‘“ The above complacent 
description of this lingua 
franca [Urdt] is by the man 
[Mir Amman] who first gave 
at the dignity of being re- 
duced to writing. The Bagh- 
o-Bahdr was written by 
Mir Amman in the year 
1801, so that Urdu can only 
boast of an ewistence as a 
written language of 80 years. 
before that w% was as Iitile 
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among Muhammadans and of 
Hindi among Hindus; the differ. 
ence between these two forms jg 
less marked in the mouth of the 
people than in the books of the 
learned.” —IJutroduction to Gau- 
dian Grammar, pp. VI, VII, 
VII. 


II. “Jt was only in the siz. 
teenth century,chieflyin the reign 
of Akbur, that Uraw was reduced 
to a cultivated form. With the 
extension of the Muhammedan 
power, its use spread over the 
whole of the Hindé area; but 
it remained the language of 
those exclusively who, were mre 
immediately connected with that 
power either in the army or 
court or in the pursuit of learning ; 
it never became the vernacular 


of the people.”—Jbid, p. VII. 


CoLEBROOKE IN 1803.* 


I & WI. “ The Canyacubjas 
possessed a great empire, the 
metropolis of which was the 
ancient city of Canyacubja, or 
Canoj. Their’s seems to be the 
language which forms the ground- 


work of modern Hindustani, 


and which is known by the appel- 
lation Hindt or- Hindevt. Two 
dialects of it may be easily dis- 
tinguished, one more refined, the 
other less so. To this last the 








@unsen 


* The Vol. of the Astatze Resear- 
ches from which the extract is given paper may have been written earlier. 






was printed in 1803, Colebrookes 












studied and as littie cared 
foras the Piyeon-English of 
Hong-Kong. lt had not, 
amongst the English even, che 
name that it now possesses, 
but was called contemptu- 
ously “ Moors,” and in such 
a tone, we find even the judi- 
cious Colebrooke, writing to 
his father in 1783, or 18 years 
before the Baégh-o-Bahar was 
written .... Colebrooke at this 
time had been only three 
months in the country.” —Jdid., 
p. 153. 


A high standard of evidence is 
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name of Hind? is sometimes 
restricted, while the other is often 
confounded with Prdcrit. Nu- 
merous poems have been com- 
posed in both dialects not only 
before the Hindustuni was in- 
grafted on the Hind¢ by a large 
intermixture of Persian, but also 
in very modern times by 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu 
poets. Ddéhrds or detached cou- 
plets and Cabits or stanzas, In 
the Hindevé, may be found among 
the works of Musalmun authors ; 
it will be sufficient to instance 
those of Melic Muhamed Juaist, 
Muhammed Afzel, and Amir 
Khan Anjém. Most poems in 
this dialect are, however, the 
exclusive production of Hindu 
DOGG. «6: 


certainly not one of the require- 


ments of Mr. Grierson’s logic, otherwise he would not have ad- 
mitted this testimony of a young mau just landed in the country. 

Mr. Grierson is nothing, if not original, aud the following 
is another original discovery of his. 


III. “It is commonly sup- 
posed that Urd& is a composite 
language, having its body and 
grammar consisting of the 
so-called Hindi, aud its clo- 
thing of a large number of 
Arabic and Persian words sub- 
stituted for their Hindi equi- 
valents. But this is, of a truth, 





* “ Among the most admired spe- 
cimens of Hindi poetry the seven 
hundred couplets of BifARILAL and 
the amatory verses of SUNDER and of 
MatTigaM = are conspicuous, Put 
their dialect is not pure Hindevt ; 
since they sometimes borrow from 
the Persian language. SUNDER 
wrote his poems in the reign of 


Dr. HoirNLE. 
III. “The High-Hindi dates only 


from the present century. It is 
au outcome of the Hindu revyi- 
val under the influence of Eng- 
lish Missions aud _ education. 
Naturally enough, Urdu, the 
dominant and = official dialect 
came to hand in this movement, 
and was Hinduised or turned 





SHAHJEHAN, and seems to have 
been patrovised by that prince 
whom he praises in his preface. 
BinaRiLaL flourished at the court 
vf Ambar towards the beginning 
of the sixteeuth century of the 
Christian era”—Agiatic Leseurches, 
Vol. VII, p. 220, 
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putting the cart before the into High-Hindi by exchanging 
horse with a vengeance. Urdu, its Persian and Arabic elements 
as a spoken language, is more for words of native origin (more 
than three hundred years old, or less purely Sanskrit). Hence 
while Hindé did not exist Urdt and High-Hindf are really 
even in name till seventy the same language; they have 
years ago. As a matter of an identical grammar and differ 
fact, it is Hindi which is de- merely in the vocabulary, the 
rived from Urdu and not former using as many foreign 
Urda from Hindi. It is Hindi words, the latter as few as possi- 
which has borrowed the body ble.”—IJntroduction, Gaudian 
of its language aud its gram- Grummar, p. VII. 

mar [does not language in- 

clude grammar?] from Urdé 

and which has supplied a 

number of Hindt words in ex- 

change for the equivalent Ara- 

bic and Persian ones.” —QJbid., 

p. 152. : 
Now this tremendous discovery of Mr. Grierson’s rests en- 
tirely on averbal equivocation. It is only if by Hindi is under- 
stood High-Hindi prose that Mr. Griersou’s proposition would be 
correct. But Hindi, as is well known, is used in a very lvose, 
wide sense, embracing within its sweep the so-called Hindi 
of Chand Bardai,as well as that of the latest Khariboli schoolbook. 
A Hindi poetical literature, varying from the archaic Hindi of 
Chand to what differs very little, if at all, from High-Hindi, exist- 
ed side by side with an Urdu poetical literature, aud only prose 
Hindi literature was a little posterior in date to prose Urdu 
literature, which, too, sprang up under English influence and 
English authority. A spoken Hindi must also have long existed 
side by side with a spoken Urdu, for Sauskrit culture never died 
out, aud a Pandit of Delhi or Agra must have spoken Hindi where 
Muhamadans or Persiaun-knowing Hindus spoke Urdu. 

I give a few more extracts from Mr. Grierson’s first article, to 
show, by additional evidence, that Mr. Grierson’s vein is that 
of an unsober, sensational writer. 

IV. “The invaders did not speak auy of the languages of the 
invaded country. The language of the bulk of the troops was 
either Turki or Persian, the latter of which, although undoubtedly 
a language of the Aryan family, hud so long separated from 
the common stock as to huve lost all trace of resemblance to 
the tongue of the Aryan brothers of Hindustun.” 

Separated from the common stock longer than what ?—the 
Aryan tongues of India? “Lost all trace,” &c. Is this a sober 
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statement of facts? Again, the language of the bulk of the troops, 
in so far as it was Aryan, must have been Pashto rather than 
Persian, which last could have been in use among only the lead- 
ers and the body of educated adventurers who poured into the 
country in the wake of the Mahomedan conquest. 

V. “The same dialect which was spoken by the cowherds who 
sported with Krishna on the banks of the Jamund is now 
spoken by their descendants, as they wend their way to the 
Cutcherries of Agra and Mathura ; and it is the same all over 
Hinddstan ; the Musalman language never penetrated to the mass 
of the people.”—ZJbid, p, 155. 

This is about as correct as it would be to say, that the same 
dialect that was spoken on the banks of the Rhine, when the 
Roman legions crossed the river, is spoken by the descendants 
of the old Teutons at the present day. 

I admit I was in error in thinking that the name ‘ Bihari’ 
had been of Mr. Grierson’s invention. But what shall we say 
of a language, the very existence of which remained to be 
discovered by a German savan, and a name for which had to 
be invented by the Editor of the Englishman in ‘the year of 
Grace 188], on what blessed day we are not told by Mr. Grierson, 
who says simply that it wasin the spring of that year? ‘ Bi- 
hari,’* as a designation of the Eastern Hindi dialects, has no 
practical significance, except in connexion with the proposal 
to create for Behar a cultivated standard of the ‘language.’ 
Popular instinct recognises "no such language. It regards 








* Despite its adoption by thehigh- let, with the part of Hamlet left 


ly erudite Dr. Hoernle, the term 
seems to be more misleading than 
£. Hindi, which he proposed earlier. 
Europeans have a notion that Behar 
or, puristically Behar is the moderu 
name of Magadh, but the term Bi- 
har, as a designation for the pro- 
vince, is as little current among the 
people inhabiting Bihar. as Greece 
or Germany among the Greek or 
the German people. If Magadh 
is now Bihar, Magadhi must be 
Bihari, and this seems to have 
induced Dr. Hoerrle to adopt the 
name Bihari, for historically the E. 
H. dialects have grown out of the 
Magadhi Prakrit, l’ut Magadhi has 
left Maggé as its modern representa- 
tive. Theterm Bikari would indeed 
be very much like the play of Ham- 


out, for Bhojpuri, which is the strong- 
est, and most typical of the E. Hindf 
dialects is spoken over only a small 
portion of Behar, (as shewn on Dr. H’s 
Map), while outside Behar it is spoken 
over a larger area than all Behar. 
Again Banswarf, another E. Hindf 
dialect, spoken west of Bhojpur, 
covers an area nearly as large, on 
Dr, Hoernle’s Language-Map, as 
Maithili, and Magadhi (Magga) to- 
gether. Under the circumstances E. 
Hind{, it seems, would be a less mis- 
leading name than Biharf. and _ pro- 
perly safeguarded by a definition, 
it may serve as well as the term Low 
German, Which is made to include 
even the ‘substantive and indepen- 
dent’ English tongue. 
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Bhojpuri, Maithili and Magga as distinct languages. If ‘ Bihar{’ 
is a language, let it alone, let it develope itself ifitcan, If 
High-Hindi be deemed an unsuitable medium of popular 
education in Behar, the eastern part of the North-West Provin-. 
ces and in Chutia Nagpur, let popular education be imparted 
in the language which the people of each locality may wish 
to adopt, on the equitable principle of local self-government 
which Dr. Hunter announced in his Allahabad speech as the 
solution of the Hindi vers. Urdu difficulty in the North-West 
Provinces. Only do not put on official pressure, do not call 
in state action, Under the operation of a let-alone policy, 
such as has been indicated above, it is quite certain that no 
‘Bihari’ or ‘Eastern Hindi’ literature will grow up, while, if 
any demand is felt for education in Maithili, Magg& and Bhoj- 
puri, such demand will be satisfied by local organisations under the 
usual general control of the State. Eastern Hindi can be ealled 
a language only in the sense that Platt- Deutsch is called a language, 
Z. ¢., as an aggregate of several closely related dialects, not one of 
which is admitted to be the literary standard to which the’ others 
subordinate themselves. There can be no possible objection 
to the Eastern Hindi dialects being scientifically studied, just as 
the Platt-Deutsch dialects have been scientifically studied, or as 
the English dialects are being scientifically studied. No body 
has in Europe ever thought of cultivating one of the Platt- 
Deutsch dialects of northern Germany, and enforcing it over the 
whole Platt-Dentsch portion of Germany, to the exclusion of 
Hoch-Deutsch. But India is an ignorant, and a conquered country, 
and it is therefore nothing very surprising that Mr. Grierson should 
consider it a fair field for a bit of philological experimentation, 
without minding that experimentation in practical matters 
often means experimentation by vivisection. Englishmen, who 
are so conservative at home, so extremely jealous of Govero- 
ment initiation in all matters, are nevertheless extremely 
ready in India to have recourse to direct political action, in 
matters which should best be left to be regulated by the cultivated 
intelligence of the people. The principle laid down by Buckle, 
‘first change the opinion, then change the law,’ does not suit 
the average Anglo-I[ndian temperament, It is a process that 
cannot find favour with men who, trained up inthe unhealthy 
atmosphere of an ignorant and obsequious subject-population, 
naturally enough fall back into the habits of thought and action 
that centuries of social and political training bave repressed in 
England. | 

Mr. Grierson says, ‘the Babu advocates. the extension of 
Bengali into Mithila, &.’ (C. R. October 1882, p. 257). ‘That 
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I have advocated the extension of Bengali into Mithila is, indeed, 
news to me. I said in a note that ‘the extension of Bengali 
over Mithila may be advocated with, perhaps, better reason than 
the extension of some Behar dialect over all Behar, since even 
the Maithili written character is almost identical with the 
Bengali’; while in the body of the article 1 argued against the 
sufficiency of the reasons urged by Mr. Grierson for the ex- 
tension of some one Behar dialect over all Behar, and distinctly 
said, that such extension would be as bad as the extension of 
Bengali over Orissa, which has been advoented in Bengal on 
the theoretical ground, as I stated, of the close affinity between 
the languages of Bengal and Orissa. This close affinity is univer- 
sally admitted, while the degree of affinity. between Bengali and 
Maithili was stated by Dr. Hoernle to be of only a doubtful character. 
Elsewhere in my article, 1 expressed, by implication, my disapproba- 
tion of any extension of Bengali over Assam, though Assamese 
is beyond question a dialect of Bengali, so much so, that the 
Hindoo Patriot, in noticing the first Number of the Assam News, 
called the language of the newspaper ‘ Assam Bengali.’* That, 
in the face of all this, Mr. Grierson calls me an advecate of 
the extension of Bengali into Mithila, does not speak well of 
his fairness to an antagonist. As a matter of fact, holding such 
views as I dv in respect of written Bengali (Vide Calcutta 
Review for October 1877, Art. “ Bengali Spoken and Written’) 
I should be the last person to advocate its extension any 
where beyond the limits within which it prevails. My argument 
was only an argumentum ad hominem against Mr. Grierson. 
There is nothing surprising in what Mr, Grierson says about 
one man having collected in a single district in one month 
400 words not to be found in Bates’ Hindi Dictionary. This 
dictionary is by no means a complete repertory of provincial 
Hindi, and the Pandits who lent their help, I presume, in its 
compilation, must have been as anxious as their brethren in 
Bengal to leave out words that had not the ring of Sanskrit 
about them, and appeared to them in consequence to be 
vulgar. The so-called Bengali Abidhans (Dictionaries) are 
conspicuous by the absence of almost all words that are distine- 
tively Bengali, An English-Bengali School Dictionary, recently 
compiled, on the basis of that by Carey, gives the following 
words as Bengali equivalents of horse:—aq, &3, Yai, SAF 


ysaa 





® Ihave seen the Assam News the test of dialectic filiation, then 
myself, and I can say that if mutual there can be no escape from classing 
intelligibility is to be adopted as Assamese as a Bengali dialect. 
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The real living Bengali word ghonra (otherwise ghor&) is entirely 
omitted. Oddly enough, the semi-l'atsama ghotak, from which 
ghora is Pesan has also been omitted. 

As regards the differences between Hindi and the Behar dialects 
pointed out by Mr. Grierson (C. R., October 1881, pp. 370—376), 
leaving out the grammatical forms, the following remain. &, 
H. Phar=H. Phal : E. H. Garf==H. Gali; E. H. Nangot==H, 
Langot; KE. H. BStiya=H. Bitiya ; E. H. B3lawat=H. Bulawat ; 
E. H. aitir=H. aur; E. He Ghor=H. Ghora; E. H. Loh=H, 
Loia; E. H. Bar=H. Bava Now taking the differences to be 
exactly such as they have been represented by Mr. Grierson 
to be, they are no wider than differences between admitted 
dialects of the same language, for instance, between Scotch 
and any south English dialect, or literary English itself. But 
the fact is that Mr. Grierson exaggerates the difference between 
Hindustani and the Behar dialects by taking the most divergent 
forms of the two, For instance, in the Bhojpuri dialect, as used 
in the Saran District, ghora is the word in common use for 
horse, while ghor is a pcetic form of it used in colloquial speech 
but seldom. Now Mr. Grierson takes hold of ghor, which 
seems to be much in use in Tirhut, and bringing it under the 
convenient name of ‘ Bihari,’ shows it to differ from the corres- 
ponding Hindustani ghora, which is the term in common use in 
western Behar, Galf and wari are both recognised as Hindustani, 
aud are both given in Fallon's as well as Forbes’ Dictionary. Fallon’s 
Dictionary ro géri as Brij and Poet for gali, so that gari is 
a typical W. H. term. The grammatical differences pointed out 
by Mr. Grierson may to alarge. extent be matched by some of 
those occurring among English dialects, as seen in the specimens 
given in Latham’s English Launguage,* to say nothing of such 
differences as, on the authority of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
were pointed out in my last article, to exist among the Italian 
dialects. As regards vocables, Mr. Grierson may also be asked 
to turn to his own language. The glossary affixed to Burns’ poems 
and certain other small Scottish poems on which Burns wrote, 
his Remarks consists of so many as 3.836 words, and Burns, by 
the way, it has to be remembered, oftep writes pure English, such 
as the first and the concluding stanzas of his Coftter’s “Saturday 
Night. Jamiesou’s Scottish “Dictionary is a thick quarto volume 





* The first two verses only of the Aw’s, Iem. My=Moi, me, ma, 
song of Solomon yields the following mo, mah, maw. Is=6e, ez, es, uz, 
urely grammatical differences (Zng- iz.’s. The two verses contain, be- 
li sh Language, 5th Ed, pp. 346- sides, numerous verbal variations, 
384) :—I am=I he, Ai’m, lm, Awm. which are not given here, to save 
Ise, I’s, O’m, Ab’n, lis, Hah am, space, 
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of 634 pages, double columns, which, at an average calculation 
of 564 words to a page, would give 35,757, or say 35,000 words 
in round numbers, making allowance for the blank space on pages 
where the initial letters change* Fiom the short glossary of 
Scottish words and phrases appended to Collins's Globe Dictonary, 
I give a number of words and phrases (uot an exhaustive list), under 
the first four letters only, that are essentialiy the same as their Eng- 
lish equivalents, and leave it to Mr. Grierson and the public to judge 
whether they do not differ from the latter quite as much. if not more 
than the EK. H. and H. H. terms pointed out by Mr. Grierson 
differ among themselves, I leave out entirely such wholly 
different words as bairn==child, clarkit=wrote, &., (a far more 
numerous Class than the other), and give only such as are essentially 
the same, Ain=own ; airn=iron ; aith=oath ; aveuch=enough ; 
at weel=I wot well; aucht==eight ; auld=old ; backit==backed ; 
bawk==bank ; beuk—=book; bill=—bull; bink=bench; binuna= 
be not ; blin=blind ; bluid=blood ; bowk=—=bulk ; braid=broad ; 
breeks—=breeches; brig=bridge ; brither==brother: ca’==call ; 
cairts=cards ; cam=came; canna=cannot; cauld=cold ; caup, 
cap=cup; chaw=chew; claith==cloth; cleed=clothe; cluds 
=clouds ; cleugh=cliff ; commaun =command ; cood=cud ; daur 
=dare; dee=die; denner=dinner; dizzen, dizn=dozen; do- 
chter=daughter; doom dove; downa==dare not; drap==drop ; 
drouth==rought; drucken==drunken ; dules=dole. “Even in 
England,” says Max Miiller, “ the local patois have many forms 
which are more primitive than the language of Shakspeare, and 
the richness of their vocabulary surpasses, on many points, that 
of the classical writers of any period.” + 

The extremely lame line of defence taken up by Mr, Grier- 
sen, in respect of his position that ‘the name of Bidyapati 
is as much a household word among the inhabitants of Bengal 
and Behar as that of Tulsidas is amongst those of the Upper 
Provinces,’ and ‘ that the graceful lyrics of Bidyapati are on the 
lips of every educated man in Behar’ is in itself proof enough 
of the utter untenability of the position, Nevertheless [| 
shall furnish additional and conclusive proof. Mr. Grierson 














* I have carefully scrutinised the 
first ten pages of the Dictionary, and 
have found that where any word 
within these pages bappeus to corres- 
pound witb an English word, the 
correspondence does not extend to 
meaning. Leaving out the first page, 
which in respect of printed matter 
is but half a page, the 10 pages 





from the second are found to contain 
564 words, which gives an average 
of 56:4 words to a page. The first 
aud the last page of the Dictionary 
have together been counted, a page 
for each is about half a page ino 
respect of printed matter. 

+ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, First Series, 3rd Ed., p. 51. 
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canuot well know more of Bengal than I do, but. he is an ip. 
trepid Briton, who cannot bear the idea of being , beaten on any 
point, .Vaishnavism, as taught by Chaitanya, or even in its 
older form is by no means ‘the most influential religion in 
Bengal.’ The people of Bengal, particularly the upper castes, are 
for, the most’part Saktas, and the influence of, Vaishuav literature 
in Bengal has been far smaller than Mr. Grierson believes it 
to have been. Babu Hara Chandra Datta, in reviewing Bengali 

try in the Calcutta Review for January 1852, passes by 

rittibas’s Ramayan and. Kasidas’s Mahkabhurat as ‘ faint echoes 
of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and speaks of the follow- 
ing books in detail:—l. Kabikankan Chandi. 2. Annada 
Mangal and Bidyasundar, 3. Gangabhakti Tarangini. 4, 
Panchali, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4. So much for the influence of Vaish- 
nav literature 30 years ago, It is the progress of English 
education that has made the non-Vaishuavs in Bengal appreciate 
the literature of the Vaishnav sect, which, in fact, is the old- 
est literature in Bengali; and Prof, Ramgati Nyayaratna, writ- 
ing his Discourse on Bengali Literature under these influences, 
has devoted considerable space to Bidyapati and the other Vaish- 
wav writers. For myself, I can say that, while at school or 
college, and for several years after leaving college, I never heard 
even the name of. Bidyapati, and that 1 first read Bidyapati 
in Babu Saradacharan Mitra’s edition, which is* but a recent 
publication, A well-informed friend tells me that it would be 
no exaggeration to say that 994 per cent. of the educated 
men in Bengal have not read Bidyapati. But it is best to come 
to particulars. The Sanskrit College is the most inportant 
seat of Indian learning in Bengal, and the following is the 
result of my inquiry at that College :— 


Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, Cc. I. E., Officiating Princi- 
pal, remembers to have occasionally seen bits of Bidyapati before the 
issue of Sarada’s edition. Has read a good deal more since 


the issue of this edition. Has not read the whole. f<wiyafs =ttanta 
SIGATAA WH ACY ACeT Tea BIA KS GID CHel SBA 
ata Sa; Tae ofGaa sfaat creng warm Biase cet 
afeaify ner fay sya Hp 115 Tf9 ats! 

Pandit Girish Chandra Vidyaratna, Professor of Sanskrit 


Literature aud a Bengali author, knows nothing particular 
about Bidyapati’s having been a poet. Has never read any work 


of his. faastarie fq fataa « foaca aria faorafeg w@tia al 
Sty YBs Seq MFG AAI 
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Pandit Madhusudan Smritiratos, Professor of Hindu Law, 
has not read any Bengali work by Bidyapati. faystafe af4 so 
cata stata ASS Brifa mts sfa ate y 


Pandit Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, Assistant Professor, and a 
well-known Bengali author, says he has heard of Bidyapati’s 


name, but has never read or seen any book by him. fagstyfsa 


aty efaatts, AWS Sea ale are oe cafe are! 


Of seven Pandits in the college, and the librarian fa Sanskrit 
scholar, like the Pandits, and a Bengali author), one had not, up 
to the time of my inquiry, heard Bidyapati’s name, five know 
his name only as a poet and nothing further; one read a few 
of his paddbalis some six years ago; and another has heard 
some of his paddbalis in Kirtans, but has not read any thing 
written by him. This last is the only gentleman in the College 
who has ever heard any of Bidyapati’s padabalis chaunted, with a 
knowledge of their authorship. 

Of the two lecturers in the College, both M. A., B..L.’s of 
the Calcutta University, one has read nothing of Bidyapati, and 
the other’s acquaintance with him is mainly due to Babu Sarada- 
charan’s edition. 

The High Court Bar contains the best educated body of men 
in Bengal, and I am assured by a pleader of the court, that 
‘most’ of the pleaders have not read Bidyapati, and that ‘the few’ 
that have read him, ‘most’ have read him only in Sarada- 
charn’s edition.- E-have- not been able to obtain exact figures 
however. 

Bidyapati’s lyrics are indeed chaunted in Western Bengal, 
where Vaishnavism largely prevails, and where Jayadeva’s lyrics 
are still greater favourites. Kirtanias from the parts about 
Birbhum do chaunt Bidyapati’s lyrics in their Kirtans, and 
several persons have no doubt heard Bidyapati’s padabalis in 
Kirtans without knowing the name of the author. But his 
name is so little known over Bengal generally, and his influence 
so small, that it would be a most extraordinary flight of rhetoric 
to say that his name is a ‘household word’ in Bengal. Tulsidas’s 
name is more known in Bengal than Bidyapati’s, and there is a 
cheap edition of Tulsidas’s Dohas in Bengali character. 

Mr. Grierson considers the test to which I subject him in 
regard to his assertion that Bidyapati’s ‘lyrics are on the lips 
of every educated man in Behar,’ to be ‘ very unfavourable and 
unfair.’ It so happens, however, that the test is the most 
favourable to him that it was possible for me to choose. 
I had to choose places outside the Maithil area, one within the 
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Bhojpuri, and another within the Magga portion of Behar ; and 
it so happened, that I had friends at Chhapra and Bhagalpur, 
who could furnish me with reliable information, and in no other two 
such places as I wanted. Now Chhapra, being north of the Ganges, 
is certainly more nearly connected with the Maithili-speaking 
population to the east, and therefore more likely to have been 
influenced by Bidyapati’s poetry than any place south of the 
Ganges. The Bhagalpur district again lies both north and 
south of the Ganges, and occupies, therefore, both Magga and 
Maithil territory. Bhagalpur town again is on the Ganges, 
which parts Maithil from Magga land, and Maithils are numer- 
ous in the town itself. That Bhagalpur is ‘in the extreme 
southern corner’ of Behar, is another of Mr. Grierson’s slipshod 
assertions, Mr. Grierson coolly ignores the statement I made 
on the authority of one of the best educated men in the Lower 
Provinces, Babu Suryanarayan Sinb, the leader of the Bhagal- 
pur bar, viz., that Bidyapati’s ‘name is quite unknown in the 
districts of Behar south of the Ganges.’ He would further 
except from the class of educated Beharis, all Persian-knowing 
natives of Behar, and to make good his position, he would per- 
force have to except most, if not all, Pandits too, for Pandits of the 
old school, as a class, look down upon all Bhasha writers, and 
Behar has not reared up a new school of Pandits, such as we now 
find in Bengal, side by side with men of the old school. By only 
thus excluding from the class of ‘educated Biharis’ all Persian- 
and Sanskrit-knowing individuals, would Mr. Grierson seek a 
basis for his position. But who are the educated men in Behar 
who know neither Persian nor Sanskrit? As regards Mr. Grierson’s 
extremely aerial statement about quotations and phrases from 
Bidyapati, Mr. Grierson would be at a loss, I am afraid, if he 
had to name particular quotations and phases from Bidyapati, 
and the people, outside Mithila, who use them. It seems to me cer- 
tain that Mr. Grierson’s proposition about quotations and phrases is 
only a deductive inference from his assumption that ‘ the graceful 
lyrics of Bidyapati are on the lips of every educated man in 
Behar.’ I cannot pretend to have as much knowledge of English 
as Mr. Grierson has, but from what I know of the language, it is 
by no means clear to me that he attaches any definite meaning to 
the term ‘every educated Bihari.’ By what process again, logical 
or lingual, does he bring ‘quotations and phrases’ within the class- 
name lyric? Can a single phrase, or a number of phrases either, 
be called a lyric ; or a verse or two make up a lyric ? 

(7.) I admit I inadvertently used the expression -‘current 
language’ for current lingua franca. But Mr. Grierson’s ad- 
mission justifies my remarks nevertheless, Mr. Grierson admits 
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that ‘the necessity of having a lingua franca as a means of com- 
munication with traders from all parts of India, has kept up and 
extended the use of Hindi [the term is misleading], so that in 
these towns and their immediate suburbs the actual language of 
the country has to a large extent fallen into disuse.” With 
extended means of communication, surely such necessity may well 
be expected to increase daily, and thereby to strengthen the 
position of the existing lingua franca, Why seek to create by 
artificial nurture a new lingua franca, a literary ‘ Bihari,’ that shall 
be a general mediuin of communication for Bhojpuris, Maithils and 
Magadhis ? In accounting for the prevalence, again, of Hindustani 
as the lingua franca of the Behar towns, Mr. Grierson wholly 
ignores the historical fact of the long-continued political supremacy 
of the Muhammadans, and their overwhelming influence in the 
towns during the continuance of such supremacy, an influence 
whose effects remain to this day, in the prevalence of Hindus- 
tani and in other matters as well. When Muhammadan gentle- 
men in Behar talk with Hindus, the language is always Hindus- 
tani, and never Bhojpuri, or Maithil, or Magga; and Hindus 
from different districts, as stated by one of Mr. Griersou’s 
own authorities, have recourse to the same Hindustani tongue 
when they have to converse with one another. In posing 
as the champion of Behar and Beharis, Mr. Grierson loses 
sight entirely of the Behar Muhammadans, whose social and 
political importance is far larger than a mere numerical estimate 
would indicate. ‘ Das Hinduon men ek Musalman’ so runs 
the Hindustani proverb; “and in schools and colleges the 
average intelligence of Behari-Mubammadan is higher than that of 
Behari-Hindu boys,* 

When I first went to Behar, I was not quite twenty-five, 
and had only such practical knowledge vf the position and 
character of Indian Muhammadans as [ had gathered in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. What most struck me, then, in the 
constitution of Behar society, was the great social aud intellec- 
tual predominance of the Muhammadan and the extreme weak- 
uess of the Brahman element; and I have lately heard an 
acute observer remark that the Muhammdans of Behar are its 
Brahmans. Nowajust and wise government should not lose 
sight of this. As for my Hindu countrymen, in Behar, and 
elswhere, it would be as unwise on their part to think of cast- 
ing aside Hindustani, which Muhammadan political ascendancy 
in India has caused to become the lingua franca of the land, 





*Says the Bengal Educational the most promising pupils in the 
Report for 1880-81, (p. 30) ‘the Patna Collegiate School,’ (p. 30). 
Muhammadans are described as being 
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as to think of reviving the old rigid rules of caste which the 
lofty creed of our own large-hearted and subtle-witted Buddha 
had failed to overthrow, but which the levelling faith of Islam at 
last in a Jarge measure practically battered down ; as unwise as it 
would be for Indian Kayaths, for instance, to relinquish the social 
and intellectual elevation which they owe so largely to the Mahom- 
madan regime. But as I said in my previous paper, Hindustani 
must, with the increasing advancement of the Hindus, be in a 
large measure de-Persiauised. 

Speaking of my ‘ hopeful prophecy’ about Hindustani, Mr. Grier- 
son tauntiogly remarks that the wish is father to the thought. 
Is the wish illegitimate ? Had Mr. Grierson been a native of India, 
instead of an Englishman, he would certainly have thought more 
kindly of the wish. Granted the wish, why does Hindustani, 
aud vot Bengali, Marathi or any other Indian tongue suggest 
itself to the mind as likely to become India’s acknowledged 
lingua franca? Why, again, does the idea suggest itself, not 
to my mind only, but also to other minds, both native 
and Kuropean? Mr. Grierson’s own countrymen cannot be 
suspected of having any extravagant wish that some one of the 
Indian languages should become the universally accepted 
lingua franca of the country, aud yet why do Mr, Beames, 
Dr. Fallon, and Mr. Keene * take nearly the same view of 
the matter as I do? If I am a dreamer, I am content to 
dream in such good company. 

Mr. Grierson says, * nations or tribes cannot change their 
languages by Act of Parliament, but only by the attrition of ages, 
and seldom even then.” Now, the inefficacy of Acts of Parliament 
in such matters is a thing that Mr. Grierson only ‘ believes that 
he believes,’ to quote a happy expression of Herbert Spencer’s, 
but does not in reality believe. Else, why should he be so 
very eager to invoke the authority of the State in enforcing 
‘ Bihari,’ by which must be understood one of the Behar dialects 
raised to the dignity of a literary language, over all Behar. If 
he had no faith in State action, how could he believe that en- 
forcement by the State of one of the Behar dialects would lead to 

















* [I quoted Mr Beames at length in 
my last article. Mr, Keene says— 
“ During this period originated the 
Urdu language, an application of 
Western Prakrit to the use of ail 
classes, which is still growing, aud 
which promises to become the lingua 
franca of the whole peninsula.” C 
R., October 1882, p. 182., Dr. Fallon, 
in the Dissertation prefixed to bis 
Dictionary of Law and Commercial 


Terms, speaks of Urdu as the Eng- 
lish of India, and compares the Urdu 
of the present day to English as it 
was before there was a thorough 
fusion between the Saxon and the 
Norman-French elements, and when 
the latter element was super-abun- 
dant. Having no copy of this dic- 
tionary by me at present, I give this 
last reference from memory. 
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its being ‘rapidly adopted by the educated classes,’ a process 
not certaiuly to be called a result of ‘ the attrition of ages.’ It wasouly 
because ‘the attrition of ages’ had caused Hindustani to become 
the lingua franca of the Behar towns that Government, in the first 
instance, could think of making Hindustani the language of courts and 
schools. If what Mr. Grierson contends for, is the result which 
natural forces tend to produce, he may well wait for that result 
to come about in due course; and the State would then in pro- 
per time have to act in deference to the people’s wish. Why not 
maintain the status quo till a large proportion of the Behar people 
come tohave sufficient enlightenment to understand these mat- 
ters aright, when, under the system of local freedom about to 
be inaugurated, local communities would be free to move for a 
change of school language, and court language too? Why 
create an official ‘ Biharf’ by Government initiation and Govern- 
ment patronage, when, to quote the Munger ( Monghyr) Zamin- 
dar, whom Mr. Grierson quotes in support of his position, ‘the 
Tirhoot men have a language peculiar to their own district, and 
so have the Maggaha and Bhojpore (sic) men, &c.’ Another of 
Mr. Grierson’s authorities, a Deputy Magistrate and a Shahabad 
man says :—‘ As a rule, all the Biharis [Behar Muhammadans are 
evidently left out of the category], high or low, both men and 
women, speak their own provincial dialect, 1.@., Bhojptri, Tir- 
huti, or Magahi. Both the sexes of the higher classes in their 
mutual intercourse use the dialect peculiar to their own district, Even 
the Kayasths, who as a class receive a regular training in Persian and 
Urda from their childhood and leave their homes at an early age in 
search of employment in distant districts, talk in the dialect of 
their native district, with their families, servants and friends be- 
longing tothesame district. It is only in their intercourse with 
Muhammadans, residents of other districts, and people with whom 
they are not familiar, although belonging to the same district, 
that they converse in Urdf. v.It is a remarkable fact that unedu- 
cated Biharis of the Brahman, Rajput, and Bhuinhar classes, 
in their intercourse with strangers, speak a mixture of Urdé 
and their own provincial dialect.” No evidence could more con- 
clusively show that the Behar people recognise no community 
between Bhojpuri, Magga and Maithili, and that the Hindustani 
is the linguu franca of the Bihar Hindus of the upper castes. Even 
uneducated Brahmans, &c., have to speak it, though they necessarily 
mingle with it largely their own provincial g grammar and provincial 
terms. Not only Brahmaus, Rajputs, aud Bhuiuhars, but Kabars, 
Mallahs, and other low caste men, if they seek service away from 
home, or visit distant parts of the country, do pick up Hindustani, 
as I can say from personal knowledge. There are others who 
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understand it without being able to speak it. Not only is Hindustani 
thus generally used as a lingua franca in Behar, but it is so also 
in the Chutia Nagpore Division. I have never yet met a Lohar- 
dagga Dhangar, and I have met numbers, who has not been able 
to express himself with perfect ease in Hindustani. I have lately 
had an opportunity of hearing a Palamow Kahar speak with his mas- 
ter, the Munsif of Palamow (sincetrausferred), and Hindustani was the 
language used. I spoke to the man myself, and found he could speak 
it with perfect ease, and further learnt from his master that Hin- 
dustani was the current lingua franca in Palamow, though among 
themselves different classes of people spoke their own peculiar do/i 
I have had exceptionally good opportunities of talking with mea 
of the Mallah caste, and have invariably found that the men could 
all speak Hindustani, though among themselves they used their own 
boli. Mr. Grierson is entirely in error in saying that Hindustani is 
known in Behar as French is known in England. Hindu gentlemen 
and lower orders of Hindus in Behar learn to speak Hindustani in 
addition to their respective vernaculars by the mere force of their sur- 
roundings, under ihe pressure of actual intercourse,* and not from books 
and teachers, as French is learnt in England. Colloquial Hindustani 
is picked up in the same way in Bengal by upper and middle class 
Hindus, and by such lower class people as have much intercourse with 
Hindustani-speakers. So faras my own knowledge goes, aud so far as 
I have been able to learn on enquiry from others, there are noupper or 
middle class Bengalis, living in towns, or in considerable villages not 
far away from towns, who are not able to speak Hindustani on the 
commonest topics. They may speak such incorrect Hindustani as 
hdm jantdé hai, but still they manage to express themselves in Hin- 
dustani somehow. The neighbouring Eastern Hindi dialects are 
not understood or spoken anywhere in Bengal as Hindustani is, and 
this in spite of the closer affinity of Bengali to these dialects. 

I have no pretensions to any regular knowledge of the three Be- 
har dialects, Bhojpuri, Maithil and Magga; aud of the three, Bhojpuri 
is the only one that I have heard much spoken. But from the 
examples given on pp. 20, 21 of Babu Radhikaprasanna Mukarji’s 
first pamphlet and in Dr. Hoernle’s grammar, vay, from the 





* Kayath lads learn their Urdu, 
not from books but from conversa- 
tion with their miya jis, who teach 
them the rudiments of Persian. 

+ Dr. Hoernle says that ‘in the 
formation of the past tense, Maithili 
agrees very closely with Bengali, 
while it differs widely from the E. H.” 
(pp. VIII, IX, Intro. Gaud, Gram.) 


I suppose he cannot have changed his 
view in respect of this practical point. 
Again, on p. 344, the Maithili and FE. 
H. ( Bhojpuri) old pres. indic. forms 
(which have ‘assumed the sense 
of a habitual past) are given as 
follows :—Maith, echhi, - echhen, e 
achhi with vis. echhi echhf, e athi.— 
E. H, alnlon, allés, alli with pls. 1, | 
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very doubt Dr. Hoernle felt as to whether Maithili should be 
considered an E. H, or a Bengali dialect, it is clear to me that the 
differences between the Behar dialects are considerable ; and in the 
absence, therefore, of definite data as to the degree of their mutual 
intelligibility, 1 am unableto attach much importance to Mr, Grierson’s 
ipse dixit, that the dialects are mutally intelligible to the masses, 
What opportunities has Mr. Grierson had of heath Maithils belong- 
ing to the ‘masses’ talk with Bhojpuris and Magadhis belong- 
ing to the masses?” It will not do again to take the ‘masses’ on 
the borderland of each dialect-area. No doubt the degree of mutual 
intelligibility is greater among these dialects than between these dia- 
lects, on the one hand, and Hindustani on the other. The fact, how- 
ever, that Hindu Maithil, Magadhi and Bhojpuri gentlemen, 
when they speak to one another, speak Hindustani and do not 
speak each his own dialect, goes a great way against the mutual 
intelligibility theory of Mr. Grierson, If the dialects are mutu- 
ally intelligible to the masses, they ought to be much more 
so to gentlemen, who must possess higher intelligence and greater 
knowledge. Men belonging to the masses would generally use, each 
his own dialect, because they are unable to speak the town lingua 
franca ; and, the dialects being sufficiently similar, this would be 
no absolute bar to intercourse. Even if the point of mutual 
intelligibility were to be fully conceded to Mr. Grierson, the right of 
Government to artificially create a literary language that could 
be a common ground for Bhojpuris, Maithils, and Magadhis can 
by no means be sustained, Such artificial creation would be an 
act of despotism, the ke of which no one could ever venture to 
propose in Europe or America, When North-Western Germany, on 
to Lubeck, became a part of Napoleou’s Empire, and Hamburg be- 
came the capital of the French department of Bouches di Elbe, 
suppose that Napoleon had divided his empire into three con- 
federated States, France (with the Rhine for her boundary), and 
Italy, and Holland (with the annexed German territory incor- 
porated with her), and that, with a view to morally detaching the 
annexed German population from Germany, and attaching it to the 
northern appendage to his empire, Holland, he had decreed 
that, the vernacular of the annexed territory being more nearly 
allied to the Dutch of Holland than to literary German, Dutch 
was to be enforced in the annexed territory to the exclusion of 








allah, aflén. From Babu Radhika’s’ ki kahai ( kahait Fem, kahiti) chhah 
first pamphlet I give a single ex- ( Maithili.) A comparison among 
ample. H. Tin ky& kahte ho= themselves of the grammatical forms 
(what are you saying)=Tihen ki given in Babu Radikha’s second pam- 
kahichh ( Bhagalpore dialect)=Tun ka phlet discloses certain inaccuracies, 
kah ha ( Patna dialect)=Ton{tonh) and so I do not quote any of them. 
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the latter tongue. How would the public opinion of Europe have 
received the despot’s mandate? Let us take again another case, 
Holland and Belgium remained politically united from 1815 to 
1830, and the Dutch and Flemish languages differ but slightly 
from each other. * Yet no one ever thought of imposing Dutch 
upon the Flemings. Hanover remained united to the crown of 
Great Britain, though not to Great Britain, from 1714 to 1837, 
and this union was of some use to the latter country in the 
matter of mercenary soldiers that she got from Germany. No 
one ever thought, however, of cementing the union by enforcing 
English in Hanover, though the dialect of Hanover is more nearly 
allied to English than to High German, and we have it on the 
high authority of Dr. Max Miller that the language of the 
Hanoverian sea-board, as of Holland and Flanders, is intelli- 
gible to English sailors, who must come under the category of 
‘the masses.’+ But India is not Europe, and hence Mr. Griersou’s as- 
tounding proposal of enforcing one of the Behar dialects over all 
Behar. There can be no question but that in Mithila, Magadh 
and the Bhojpur country, the dialect of each tract would be an 
easier medium for imparting popular instruction than any of the 
other two kindred dialects, or Hindustani, and hence, as I said 
in my previous paper, it may reasonably be maintained that 
Maithili, Magga and Bhojpuri should be the vehicle of popular 
instruction in Behar, each over its own area, Why not carry 
things as far as that? It is as easy to compile school books in any 
one of the dialects as in the other two. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
has lately undertaken to have the whole of the Ramayan trans- 
lated into Maithili. This does not look like readiness on the 
part of the Maithili-speaking population to allow their boli to 
be supplanted by Bhojpuri or Magga. Bhojpuri again is the 
most widely spoken, and, on the whole, the strongest of the E. H. 
dialects. { The Bhojpuri area, too, has its Maharajas, whose local 
attachment would induce them to back up Bhojpuri as naturally 















* “Nearly akin to the English, 
and still more nearly akin to the 
Frisian on its northern, and the 
Platt-Deutsch of Westphalia on its 
eastern frontier, is the Dutch of 
Holland, of which the Flemish of 
Belgium is only a _ modification.” 
—Latham’s English Language, 5th 
Ed, p. 167. 

T “ We know that the Saxons, the 
Angles, and Jutes, came from the 
Continent, and that their descendants 
along the northern coast of Germany 
still speak Low German, or Nieder- 


Deutsch, which in the harbours of 
Antwerp, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
has been mistaken by many an Eng- 
lish sailor for a corrupt English 
dialect.”"— Lectures on the Science of 


Language. First Series, 3rd Ed., pp. 
177-178. 
t ‘Among the various E. H. 


dialects... the Bhojpuri is the most 
important..... It must be consider- 
ed the typical dialect of the E. H.”— 
Hoernle’s Gaudian Grammar, In- 
troduction, p. VIII. 
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as the local attachment of the Darbhanga Maharaja has in- 
duced him to come forward as the patron of Maithili. If 
Government would be justified, by a despotic exercise of authority, 
in creating an Official literary ‘ Bihari’ language, why not exercise 
the same despotic authority in a more widely beneficent way—a 
course for which the previous Muhammadan rule has half prepared 
the country —7. é., help the further spread of Hindustani and endea- 
vour, besides, to obliterate the differences .between Hindi and 
Urdu. Sir George Campbell, who saw into these things with 
extraordinary insight, in abolishing Urdu as the language of the 
Jaw courts in Behar, ordered that the court language was thence- 
forth to be Hindustani, 7. ¢., a language neither distinctively Urdu 
nor distinctively Hindi, but a common platform on which Muham- 
madans and Hindus could meet. 

It may be argued that the exigencies of administration—the 
protection of the ryot—require that there should be a literary 
‘Bihari’ language. I reply, that these requirements would be 
fully met if, while Hindustani remained the recognised court 
language, to which it has the best claim, as being the lingua franca 
of the province, and the common ground on which Hindus 
and Muhammadans meet, the officers of Government in Mithila 
were required to know Maithili, those in Magadh to know 
Magga, and those in Bhojpuri territory to know Bhojpuri. It 
may be said that under the existing system of transfers from 
district to district, this would impose a too heavy burden on 
the officers, in that they should have to learn now this, 
and now that language-- But+the Government of India has lately, 
most wisely, as I humbly think, resolved on stopping the frequency 
of transfers. Further action in this direction seems to be necessary 
in the interests of the country. It is precisely those officers that 
have lived longest in any of the natural ethnic divisions of the 
country that have identified themselves most with the ethnic group 
inhabiting that particular division. Mr, Ravenshaw in Orissa, and 
Colonel Tod in Rajasthan, may be mentioned as notable instances. 
Political divisions in India would best be on the basis of language 
and popular tradition. Such political creations as the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, the North-West Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, the Lower Provinces, and Behar, having no root in popu- 
lar tradition and feeling, do not warm the heart, rouse no strong 
local feeling, and want in consequence the elements of permanency 
about them. Bombay should naturally break up into Maharash- 
tra, Gujrat and Sindh ; Madras into ‘Telingana. Dravida, Karnata 
and Malaya; and Behar into Mithila, Magadh and Bhojpur, the 
last going over to the Bhojpur of the west; and the interests of 
administration and of British officers engaged in the administration 
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would be alike secured if such officers were, as far as possible 
and without any prejudice to their claims to promotion, confined 
to one lnanguage-area. Few have the special turn for the acquisi- 
tion of languages that characterises Mr. Grierson and certain othey 
officers in the service, and men of moderate linguistic aptitudes 
would take it as a boon not to have to learn more than one or two 
Judian vernaculars, Officers with special aptitudes for acquiring 
languages might at their own request be moved from province to 
province, and transfers might also be made as a punishment. Trans- 
fers made otherwise entail expense and prevent the growth of a 
feeling of local attachment, such as could make Colonel Tod look 
upon Mewar as his country. 

To return to the particular requirements of Behar. Mithila 
and Magadh are proud and classic names in Indian history, and 
no Hindu who has a reverence for the past of his country, can 
wish that such names should be overshadowed and obliterated b 
the Muhammadan Behar, which, as a designation for the whole 
province, is as much a foreign creation as the Madras and Bombay 
(the Presidencies) of the English, and the Hugli river of European 
nations generally. 

Let us suppose that the Bengal and the Indian Governments 
adopted Mr, Grierson’s view, and enforced an official ‘ Bihari’ in 
the law-courts and schools in Behar. The Governments.could not 
in consistency stop here. Bengali would have to be enforced in 
Orissa, * and most certainly in Assam, or, alternatively, Assamese in 
Ass:mese Sylhet ; and an official W. Hindi, + more nearly approxi- 
mating to all the lingua rustica of the North-West Provinces 
than Hindustani does, would have to be manufactured aud enforced 
there, at least in all village schools, for Hiudustani is the language 
of the towns oply of the North-West Provinces, and villages within 
even two or three miles of Delhi and Agra speak their own rustic dia- 
lect, though villagers visiting towns speak Hindustani as well,—are 
in fact do-bhashis, as almost all, if not all, Hindu gentlemen in 
Behar are. For aught we know, some future philologer may dis- 
cover more than one type of language } in the vernaculars of the wes- 
tern parts of the North-West Proviuces, and then on Mr. Grierson’s 
principle, there would be room for the manufacture of a third liter- 
ary language. All hasty action—action based on ‘insufficient light’ 
is to be deprecated. Well may we, in India, exclaim, with Matthew 
















* “An Oriya cap generally un- 
derstand what is said to him in Ben- 
gali.”—Beames’s Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Modern Aryan languages 
of India, pp. 108, 109. 

+ In a passage already quoted 
from Dr. Hoernle, he maintains 
‘that there are three different forms 





of speech current in the Hindi area : 
viz, the H. Hindi or Urdu, the 
W. Hindi, and the E. Hindi.” 

t The two ablest inquirers in the 
field, Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Beames, 
are not at one on every point con- 
nected with the affiliation of the 
Aryan vernaculars of India, 
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Arnold, “ What if rough and coarse action, ill-caleulated action, 
action with insufficient light, is, and has been, for a long time, our 
bane*?” In the present instance, again, action on the part of 
Government in the direction pointed out by Mr. Grierson, would 
not only alienate the Muhammadan population, but would make 
Hindus suspect that the British rulers of India were pursuing the 
old Roman policy of divide et impera. 

To many, besides Mr. Grierson, my conception of the future of 
Hindustani will no doubt appear a wild one. It is necessary, 
therefore, I should explain myself further in regard to it. The 
progress of knowledge, in India, will inevitably create a na- 
tional feeling among Indians,* and further industrial develop- 
ment, with increased facilities for communication, will bring 
about a more extended intercourse among the people of the 
different parts of the country, and, as caste-feeling grows 
weaker, intermarriage, too, This will inevitably strengthen the 
position of Hindustani, which is already in a large measure the 
lingua franca of the country. Surely, it would be easier and 
more consistent with self-respect to use the native Hindustani as 
a general means of inter-provincial communication than to use the 
foreign English, Already do Indian Muhammadans, in all parts 
of India, consider themselves as one people, and the language of the 
Muhammadan nobility and gentry everywhere is Hindustani. When 
a national feeling grows up, Hindus and Muhammadans, despite 
difference of religion, would inevitably be welded together into one 
people, as Celt and Saxon and Norman have been in the 
British Islands. Let. us. see what turn things are likely to take 
in Bengal (the part of India with which Iam most familiar) 
when a national feeling developes itself. The Hindus of Bengal 
must see that Bengal cannot stand isolated from the rest of 
the Indian world, and that in respect of language Bengal is 











are all regarded as fellow-countrymen 
and brothers. Among the countless 
rmoultitudes of India, day by day, a 


* Culture and Anarchy, 2nd Ed. 
page 49. 

+ Mr. R. C. Dutt, a member of 
rela- 








































the service to which Mr. Grierson 
belongs, has the following in the 
Preface to his Shatabarsha :— 
Fifty years ago the inhabitants of 
Bengal looked upon Bengal alone as 
their country, In consequence of half 


a century’s good education (afar) 


and other events (Satay x ba} More 


liberal sentiments display themselves 
at the present day. Every well edu- 
cated Bengali mow regards all India 
as his country. The Maratha, the Raj- 
put, the North-West man, and the Sikh 





friendly feeling, an intimate 
tionship has been growing up; day 
by day the people of India have 
been forming themselves into a na- 
tion. So far as the small ability of the 
writer can accomplish, it is attempt- 
ed to strengthen this liberal creed 


(tata fagta). 


Mr. Grierson calls me a foreigner 
in respect of Bebar. Against such 
language I must, in the name of all 
educated Indians, strongly protest. 
Every educated Indian regards all 
India as his country. 
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divided against herself, in that half the population consists of 
Muhammadans who own no allegiance to Sauskritised Bengali, 
which is the literary Janguage of the Hindus of Bengal, and 
which arrogates to itself the exclusive name of Bengali,* just as 
Persianised Hindi or Urdu arrogates to itself the exclusive name 
of Hindustani. The Musalman nobility and gentry of Bengal do 
habitually speak Hindustani, and lower class Mubammadans are, 
many of them, do-bhashis, speaking habitually Musalmani-Béngali 
(which is their vernacular), and Hindustani also, when there is ocea- 
sion for it. The amount of intercourse between Bengalis and 
Hindustanis, already so large, must necessarily in the future receive 
immense development. Under such circumstances, where is the 
improbability of Bengali being ultimately relegated to a position 
analogous to that of Flemish in Flanders, while Hindustani assumes 
the place held by French in the same country ? There have been in- 
stances in the world, ere this, of cultivated languages dying out or 
retreating to a position of inferiority before some other tongue, 
Such cultivated languages as Sanskrit, Greek and Latin have 
died out. Saxon was a cultivated language at the date of the 
Norman conquest. The langue d’oc was even a more highly culti- 
vated tongue than the langue d’oil to which it succumbed, 
Several of the Italian dialects have been cultivated, but they 
have all been overshadowed by the ‘soft bastard Latin.’ of Tus- 
-cany. And what again is this mighty Bengali literature which, it 
is supposed, cannot recede to a subordinate position. It is only in 
novels and poetry that it has attained a high standard of merit ; 
and even here the Bengali estimate (and we have no other) of 
this class of literature must naturally be largely influeuced by 
‘the patriotic bias,’ In other respects, Bengali literature, so far 
from approximating to a European, scarcely comes up to even a 
Hispano-American or a Brazilian, standard, asa glance at Triibner’s 
Literary Record would shew. The only other literature in 
Bengali, besides poetry and novels, consists of school-books and 
newspapers. I by no means undervalue such literature as we 
have. I believe the cultivation that Bengali and other Indian 
vernaculars have been receiving will ultimately be of service to all 
India, Every one of the Aryan vernaculars in India will bea 
feeder to Hindustani, which has no objection to borrow from 
any source. Bengali literature, however, like other Indian ver- 
nacular literatures, is a purely local literature. It cannot in- 
fluence other parts of India, much less countries out of India. 





* The catalogue of books, &c., pub- Musalmani-Bengali :— : 

lished in the Appendix to the Cal- “There is a larger admixture of 
cutta Gazette for the 23rd August Bengali words in this book than is 
1882, has the following on page 93 commonly met with in Musalmani- 
about the Haft Payakar, abookin Bengali works.” 
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It is not poetry, or novels, or school-books, however good in their 
way such things may be, that can cause a literature to be 
prized abroad. If there were no progressive seientific and philo- 
sophical literature in English, Germans and Frenchmen would 
have cared less to learn English than they now do, and Tennyson 
and George Eliot, great though the intrinsic value of their writ- 
ings, would have had far fewer readers on the Continent than they 
now have. Bengal and Maharashtra are the parts of India where 
the Indian mind is at present most active. Now, Bengali literature, 
or Marathi literature, depending for its cultivation on Bengalis or 
Marathas only, could not acquire the strength which Hindustani 
literature could, if Bengalis, Marathas, Hindustanis, Panjabis, all 
contributed to its growth. Unless there is such intellectual co- 
operation from all parts of India, each of the Indian vernacu- 
lars must remain weak and overshadowed by English, and Indians 
speaking or writing for all India, or for the world, must speak 
or write in English. Such practical acknowledgment of Eng- 
land’s intellectual leadership must under any circumstances con- 
tinue long, but in tne nature of things, Indians must aspire af- 
ter ultimate intellectual independence, and must seek to speak 
to the world, through the medium of an Indian tongue, rather 
than through the medium of English. I should exhort those of 
my countrymen in Bengal, who advocate the extension of Beng- 
al over Orissa and Assam, to consider whether the extension 
of Hindustani over Bengal would not be nearly as easy and 
very much more beneficial from the point of view of both 
Indian and Bengali interests. .Those who wish to draw Uriyas 
into the larger current of Bengali life ought to be prepared to 
be drawn into the still larger current of Indian life, and to 
help the development of such life, It is the predominance of 
Urdu, the prevalent notion that Urdu is Hindustani, that has 
prevented the growth of the conception that it would be best for 
India’s interests to adopt Hindustani as her national lingua 
franca. But Hindustani is not synonymous with Urdu. It 
stands on a sufficiently wide basis to be able to ‘ absorb and domineer’ 
at least all the Aryan vernacularsof India. If the British Gov- 
ernment set about creating an Indian nation, as it has created an 
Indian empire, and managed the matter from a native point of view, 
there can be nodoubt thatit would seek togradually elevate Hindustani 
to the position that English and Hindustani together now 
occupy in the country. Would not Hindustani in such a case 
gain ground every where in India, and the other Indian lan- 
guages fall into a subordinate position in relation to it? And, ¢hen, 
the worshippers of things that be, who now think it absurd and 
impertinent that any Indian should talk of Indian unity under 
the banner of Hindustani, would come to recognise the altered 
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state of things as one extremely natural. Mr. Beames ve 
cautiously says, that what he thinks to be the probable future of 
the Aryan vernaculars of India, cannot be predicted with certainty, 
for the matter hinges on political circumstances whichno man can 
foresee. But from the progress that equitable feeling, and 
consequent political liberalism, have been making all over the 
civilised world, and pre-eminently in England, it may, I humbly 
think, be safely surmised that England will day by day treat 
India more and more largely on the principle of do as you 
would be done by, and that she will train her up, as fast as prac. 
ticable, to be a self-governing member of a confederated British 
Empire. In an enlightened and _ self-governing India, the 
position of Hindustani cannot be other than what Mr, 
Beames predicts. 

In conclusion, I have to say, that I do not intend to carry on this 
controversy any further in the pages of the Calcutta Review. I 
have said enough, I think, to convince all competent and un- 

rejudiced men that Mr. Grierson’s proposal for the en- 
serene of one of the Behar dialects over all Behar is utterly 
unjustifiable. The present paper may be fitly concluded 
with a very pertinent extract from Latham’s English Language 
(5th ed., p. 399.) 

“The question as to whether the Lowland Scotch be a 
dialect of the English or a separate aud independent lan- 
guage, is a verbal, rather than a_ real one, Reasons for 
considering the Scotch and English as dialects of one and 
the same language lie in the fact of their contiguous dialects 
being mutually intelligible. Reasons for calling one a 
dialect of the other depend upon causes other than _ philo- 
logical. ¢. g., political preponderance, literary development, 
and the like. Reasons for treating the Scotch as a_ separate 
substantive language lie in the extent to which it has the 
qualities of a regular cultivated tongue, and a_ separate sub- 
stantive literature, partially separate and substantive at the 
present time, wholly separate aud substantive in the times an- 
terior to the union of the crowns, and in the hands of Wyntoun, 
Blind Harry, Dunbar and Lindsay. ” 

All India has been united into one empire by England’s might, 
and it may be allowed to patriotic Indians to hope that, as 
knowledge spreads in the country, and as the recent national 
policy inaugurated by our truly noble Viceroy developes itself, 
the Aryan vernaculars of India, which are now ‘wholly separate 
and substantive,’ may gradually become only ‘partially’ so, and 
that they, as well as the non-Aryan vernaculars, may all eventually 
assume a relation of subordination to Hindustani, such as Scotch, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Maux and Erse now bear to English. 


SYMACHARAN GANGULI. 











Art. V.—THE TRAVANCORE-COCHIN ARBITRATION, 
(Independent Section.) 


HE most valuable, as also the most indisputable blessing 
mH which British rule has conferred on India is internal peace, 
This, the most cavilling eriticcannot deny. Neither in pre-historic, 
nor in comparatively modern times, did the vast continent ever 
enjoy such tranquillity, as it does, under British supremacy. ‘The 
hundreds of chiefs, petty and great of the land, knew no other 
object of life than war and pillage. War is a normal institution 
according to the earliest of Hiudu books; and a distinct warrior 
caste, the Kshetriyas, has all along been recognised. The first 
duty of a new king is, they tell us, Dig-jaya, the conquest 
of land. Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandavas, sent his four 
brothers and Krishna himself to accomplish Dig-jaya, prelimi- 
narily to the Rajastya Yajua, 

The perpetual strife, rapine and bloodshed of the Mahomedan 
rule are matter of history. Hngland’s struggle of a century in 
India, ever directed by an unerring singleness of purpose, from 
the battle of Plassey to the final re-occupation of Delhi and 
Lucknow in 1857-58, has given internal peace to two hundred 
millions of mankind. Every Indian Chief, great or small, is a 
feudatory vassal of Queen Victoria, and cannot go to war with 
his neighbours, but must be content with the intervention of the 
paramount power in the settlement of international claims, The 
arbitration of the sword has given place to civil adjudications. 
By the very nature of things these adjudications must always 
be numerous, and the principles that guide them, and the 
manner in which they are carried out, must form a subject 
of importance to the public. There has been lately such an 
arbitration in the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula to 
which we propose to call the attention of our readers in the 
following pages. 

The southernmost point of India, is, as every school-boy 
knows, Cape Comorin. But perhaps every school-boy does not 
as clearly know, that Cape Comorin is situated in the small, 
but fertile and flourishing native State of Travancore, The 
present territorial configuration of that State developed itself 
in the eighteenth century, and almost contemporaneously 
with, and under circumstances not dissimilar to, those of the 
growth of the British power in India. Raja Marténda Varma 
succeeded to a heritage as thorny as it was poor. The feeble 


rule of a series of hispredecessors had fostered the greed of the 
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surrounding chieftains and the turbulance of internal malcontents 
to such an extent that their kingdom was almost a misnomer, and 
their authority little better than a mockery. But Marténda Varma 
was one of those whom the world produces but at rare intervals, 
He was born to command and to conquer. He had the best of 
schooling—that of hardship. He had the best of teachers—foesg, 
He was served by one of the ablest of ministers. Sully did not 
serve Henry LV. of France more ably and faithfully than Rémaiya 
did Méarténda Varma, “The Baron de Rosny was the very man 
to remedy this state of matters; rude, obstinate and haughty, 
but at the same time resolute, active, indefatigable, wholly de- 
voted to his master’s interests,’ Ramaiya was unrelenting, un- 
spairing, and often unscrupulous to his master’s enemies; but 
his self was merged completely in that of his master. He was 
as fearless in the Council-room as he was in the battle-field, 
With such a minister at his right hand, and with a_ strong 
will, abiding patience, and indomitable courage, the Raja not 
only won back what his predecessors had lost, but subjugated, 
one after another, the neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual 
source of trouble. His conquests northward absorbed ultimately 
the domains of all the chiefs interlying his own territories and 
those of the Raja of Cochin, The subjugated chiefs sunk 
to the level of pensionaries, and, the Raja of Travancore 
succeeded to their rights, political and hierarchical. 

Here we should pause a while to examine briefly the origin and 
nature of those hierarchical rights. According to all legends and 
all available evidence, the Malabar coast was populated by Aryan 
emigrants from the Eastern side of the Ghauts. It is equally a 
fact that the priestly class not only predominated among the 
emigrants, but actually monopolised the whole of the land of 
their adoption to themselves, the rest of the emigrant popula- 
tion being their “drawers of water and hewers of wood’—their 
serfs, or at the most, their tenants-at-will. But to stereotype the 
configuration of a society for all time to come is as much an 
impossiblity as to fix that of the clouds in the sky. - Aggrega- 
tions and segregations of power, influence and wealth, must ever 
and anon go on under the guidance of the universal law of struggle 
for existence and survival of the best. ‘Those priests are the 
wisest, and consequently the most powerful, who, without directly 
arrogating secular power to themselves, can bring into the meshes 
of their moral influence, those in whose hands that universal 
law places such power. The ecclesiastics of the Malabar coast 
knew this as instinctively as the ecclesiastics of Rome. But 
they had the additional advantage of having something more 
solid than benedictions and indulgences to confer upon their 
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political stewards—viz., the sovereignty of the land which ex- 
clusively belonged to them. They were equally wise aud far-sight- 
ed in another step they took. They foresaw that the halo of 
sanctity which encircled themselves might not be proof against 
the gradual degeneracy of religious feelings which time must 
produce, and the consequent encroachment upon their supre- 
macy in the land. Aud they constitutionulised that sanctity, 
by demising large tracts of land and their revenues to 
certain temples built and consecrated by them. Men who would 
not hesitate to rob a priest may still hesitate to commit sacrilege 
on an object of general religious worship. Of these temples 
the priests assumed the proprietory wardenship. Almost every 
temple of note had a synod of these priestly wardens, They in- 
vited the leading layman or chief to a membership of the synod, 
and entrusted to him the stewardship of the whole temple domain 
subject to their superior authority. Thus arose these rich 
temples. Thus arose the sovereignities of the Malabar coast, 
We would ask the reader to remember this distinetly, for we shall 
have occasion to recur toit furtheron. To say that the temples 
were endowed by the sovereigus would be to put the cart before 
the horse. The sovereiguty or supreme stewardship over the 
temple was termed, in the Malayalam dialect, Koilma sthanam. 
It often occurred, in the process of time, that these chiefs had 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of one superior chief; but, ex- 
cept when expressly stipulated to the contrary, the minor chiefs 
did not abdicate one iota of their own sovereignty over the tem- 
ple domains. Their relative position to the Suzerain was exactly 
that of the ruling Indian Princes to the Queen-Empress. 

Let us now return from this digression. We have said that the 
Raja of Travancore had conquered all the minor chiefs and brought 
his frontier in contact with that of Cochin. Several of these 
chiefs possessed temple domains and sovereign rights over them 
within the geographical limits of the Cochin Raja’s territories. 
By right of conquest the Raja of Travancore acquired these pos- 
sessions and rights of the vanquished chiefs. If Cochin were the 
Suzerain of those chiefs, as she has been latterly contending, she 
wofully failed in the duty of a Suzerain. Imagine,a French army 
landing at Pondicherry and marching to Hyderabad and wrest- 
ing his territories from the Nizam, and the British authorities 
looking upon it complacently all the while. If Cochin relies upon 
the stréngth of this plea of suzerainty, she must take credit for 
this incredible infatuation likewise. But the fact is, Cochin, if she 
had suzerainty, was by uo means in a position to fulfil its duties, 
The Rajas of Cochin claim lineal desceut from Cheraman 
Perumal, the most powerful of the foreign kings, who, according 
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to legendary accounts, was elected and invited to rule the land 
by the Bralhminical lords. The Jews of Cochin possess a deed 
of grant of certain privileges said to bear the sign manual of 
Cheraman Perumél. We need not grudge Cochin all this mythi- 
cal glory; but time had given rude jerks to the political kalei- 
doscope. The Zamorin had become all powerful ; and when Vasco 
de Gama set his foot on the Indian soil, the might and fame of 
the Zamorin were only inférior to those of the Badishah of Del- 
hi. Cochin existed by the mere sufferance of the Zamorin, In 
the sixth decade of the eighteenth century, the Zamorin invaded 
Cochin. Rajé M4rtanda Varma of Travancore had died, and been 
succeeded by his even more famous nephew, Rama Varma. Co- 
chin sought his aid in repelling the Zamorin’s invading force, and 
he gave this effectually. Such aid is, however, never rendered 
and never can be rendered by one State to another, without stipulat- 
ing for some counter-benefit, Accordingly, Cochin ceded to Tra- 
vancore certain tracts of her territory adjoining the then frontier 
line of Travancore, and these form the four or five of the northern- 
most taluks of Travancore. 

It isa notorious feature of human transactions that cessions 
made in the hour of sore need, however just and bond fide, are 
repented of afterwards ; and that the ceder, under better circum- 
stances, never leaves a stone unturned to recover them if possible. 
Cochin was exactly in such a situation. She looked to the ceded 
taluks and to the temple domains acquired by Travancore by 
right of conquest, or by voluntary surrender by the temple 
synods, no less wistfully than France did to Savoy and Nice, 
Every loop-hole in the verbiage of the treaties and engagements, 
every legal quibble, every oversight or petty indiscretion of minor 
administrative agents, was laid hold of and claims built thereon. 
Boundary disputes are proverbially prolific and complicated 
everywhere in the world ; aud, when the boundary line marks out 
a tract of territory which in its entirety belonged at one time to an 
adjoinining State, they are far more so. Thus there have been 
between Travancore and Cochin, during nearly a century, two 
sets of disputes—one regarding the sovereignty over temple 
domains, and the other regarding the boundary line. Ever siuce 
the direct and close connexion of these two States by subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government, these disputes have been 
the subject of enquiry by successive Political Agents down from 
Colonel Colin Macaulay, and, in a few instances, by the Govern- 
ments of India and of Madras. But decisions were piecemeal ; and 
the States continued appealing and protesting irrespectively of 
their conclusiveness. | 

The Duke of Buckingham seriously turned his attention to this 
question when he was Governor of Madras. Whatever place 
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history may assign to the Duke in the ranks of Indian statesmen, 
he was a thorough Englishman, honest to the core, and had the 
courage of his opinions. Early in his Governorship he observed 
this unsatisfactory state of things, and made up his mind to effect 
a settlement which should be final. The plan which first sug- 
gested itself to him was a mediation; and the Madras Govern- 
ment instructed its local Agent, the Resident, to effect it. Mr. 
John Child Hannyngton was then Acting Resident. His plan 
was to call a conference of the Dewans or Ministers of the two 
States, with their advisers and records, to hear them and ex- 
amine the records, and to decide the several disputed questions. 
Quilon, with its spacious, though old fashioved, “ Residency,” and 
its surpassingly charming lake scenery, which no Scotchman can 
contemplate without being intuitively reminded of his own high- 
lands, was fitly chosen as the place of rendezvous. ‘The Plenipo- 
tentiaries arrived. Shangunive Menon of Cochin, and Nanoo 
Pillai of Travancore, with their respective secretaries and advisers 
dropped in. The busmess of the conference was opened by the Re- 
sideut, Mr. Hannyngton, and each side was asked to put in a state- 
ment of all its claims. The statements were putin. But a hitch 
arose here. Neither party would consent to certain importaut posses- 
sions being questioned at all, while, unless they were included in the 
category of moot questions, the opposite side would not consent to 
a settlement. The conference thus fell through. The main cause 
of this breakdown was the absence of a clear, formal, and obliga- 
tory basis of action. The whole question was once more shelved. 
The departure of Mr. Hannyngton on the arrival of the per- 
manent incumbent, Mr. McGregor, and the unpivoted state of 
things during the last two years of the late retgn in Travancore, 
placed the question in abeyance. However, things underwent 
great changes in less than two years from this abortive conference. 
The Maharaja died and was succeeded by his brother and namesake, 
The new Maharaja earnestly wished to strengthen his hands by 
securing the services of the ablest and most reliable available 
man as his minister. He had known Mr. V. Ramaiengar for 
nearly twenty years, and was on intimate terms with him, Mr. 
Ramaiengar had risen by dint of his eminent abilities and force 
of character to the highest rung of the service under the Madras 
Government yet open to natives; and, he deservedly stood highest 
among natives in the estimation and confidence of that Govern- 
ment: Apart from other considerations, Mr. Ramaiengar’s intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of the Madras Government at their 
very head-quarters commended itself to the Maharaja, and he 
sought and obtained the services of Mr. Ramaiengar as his Dewan. 
Both the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. MacGregor were about 
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to close their official careers, and they naturally wished to decide 
the important questions then pending. Pre-eminent among these 
was that of the boundary and territorial disputes between Travan- 
core and Cochin. The plan of quasi-official mediation had failed ; 
a more formal procedure was necessary. That of “arbitration” 
suggested itself. It was proposed by the Madras Government and 
accepted by the two Native States. A special agreement between 
the two States to abide by the result of the arbitration was essen- 
tial ; and the following deed was executed by their Dewans in the 
names of their masters :— 3 : 

“ Agreement for the settlement of boundary disputes and other 
matters of contested sovereignty between the States of Travancore 
and Cochin, entered into by the Dewan of Travancore on the one 
part, and by the Dewan of Cochin on the other part, on behalf of 
their respective Goveruments, 

“TI, Subject to certain exceptions hereafter specified, the two 
Governments agree to accept the final arbitration of such officer 
as ay be appointed by the Government of Madras, 

“ITI. In regard to the following cases, the Governments agree to 
abide by the finding of the Arbitrator, subject to an appeal to the 
Governor in Council, provided such appeal be preferred within six 
months from the date of the announcement of the Arbitrator’s 
finding :-— 3 

(1) The dispute regarding the Davasom of Elancoonnapolay and the 


Dasoms thereof ; 
(2) The dispute regarding the Annamanaday Davasom and the Dasoms 


thereof including Uddoor Gramom ; 
(3) The dispute regarding the villages of Pallipooram, Poorathoor and 


Perinchery of the Pernmanum Davasom ; 
(4) The dispute regarding the Thachudaya Kymul Stanom of the 


Iringalacoda Pagoda ; 
(5) The dispute regarding the Idiyara Madu Hills, 

“III, As regards any case, including those specified, it shall be 
open to either party to advance, as a preliminary plea, that the 
subject has been already formally settled by a previous agreement 
executed by the two Governments, or finally decided by the Madras 
Government or by Commissioners appointed by them. 

‘‘ In the event of the Arbitrator finding this plea in the affirma- 
tive, he shall proceed to record a finding in accordance with such 
previous decision. se 

“Such decision of the Arbitrator, on such preliminary objection, 
shall be subject to appeal to the Madras Government, provided it 
be on one of the specified exceptional cases, in the same manner 
as if it had been on the merits, and provided it be preferred within 
sixty days from the date of the announcement of the Arbitrator’s 


finding. 
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“IV. In the event of the Arbitrator’s decision on such pre- 
liminary objection being reversed on appeal, the party originally 
advancing the plea shall be required to put in his proof; when 
one party advances the preliminary objection of a previous decision, 
he shall not be required to state his case on the merits at that 
stage of the proceedings. 

“V. If in any case there shall be any ambiguity in a former 
decision, and if the Dewans cannot come to an agreement as to 
the way in which the decision is to be carried out, the matter shall 
be referred to the Arbitrator, whose interpretation shall be accepted 
as final by both parties as regards any of the cases excepted in 
Article II. in which an appeal from such interpretation shall lie 
to Government. 

“VI, Pending the final adjudication of all disputes both Gov- 
ernments shall, as far as possible, refrain from entering on debate- 
able ground, and shall strictly observe the principle of the main- 
tenance of the satus quo ante, 

‘Should both Dewans be unable to agree as to what this is in 
any particular case, the Arbitrator shall be empowered to define 
it, and his decision shall be acted on, pending final adjustment. 
Executed this 21st day of October 1880.” 

The expenses of the Arbitration under the above agreement 
were to be borne by the two Native States in equal shares. As far 
as antecedents went, no fitter name could have suggested itself to 
to the Madras Government, or to the Native States, than that of 
Mr, J. C. Hannyngton, who, on being relieved by Mr. MacGregor, 
had reverted to his permanent appointment of Civil and Sessions 
Judge of Salem, He was familiar with, at least, the main phases 
of the disputes, and had his heart in their settlement. Besides, 
the final departure of Mr. MacGregor was approaching, and the 
Residentship in Travancore and Cochin has been, since General 
Cullen had retired, a tempting plum at which many a Madras 
Civilian’s mouth watered, and the Arbitratorship would naturally 
form a stepping-stone. So Mr, Hannyngton was proposed by the 
Madras Government and was accepted by the Native rulers: he 
joined his new appointment about the end of 1880, 

It took some months for the Native States to collect, examine, 
arrange and print evidential records to be put forth. Travancore 
was found to lag behind almost hopelessly. The reasons of this 
are not far to seek, The most distant of the disputed tracts was 
within 24 hours’ journey from the head-quarters of the Cochin 
Government, and parts of the boundary line (Udayamperur) ran 
within sight of the Raja’s palace at Trippumthura. Whereas the 
nearest disputed point. was not less than four days’ journey from 
the head-quarters of the Travancore Government, and some parts 
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were nearly double that distance. Cochin was the ceder, and 
Travancore was the acquirer. Cochin had never ceased to smart 
from the cessions she made under sore political exigencies. Every 
expedient which political morality could suggest or sanction, short 
of what the overshadowing British supremacy would not permit, 
had been continuously tried by her. The helm of the Cochin 
State had been in the hands of one single family for nearly 
45 years with only one short break. And that family has 
cherished the question of territorial “ rectification ” as heredi- 
tarily and as persistently as the house of Romanoff has done 
what is usually termed ‘“Catherine’s will.” Every one of these 
reasons was directly reversed in the case of Travancore. She 
was, in fact, uvprepared. She had to rummage bundle after 
bundle of palm leaves stowed away in the most scattered and 
out-of-the-way places and half destroyed by white ants. The 
arbitration had to be adjourned for months. 

The Residency at Cochin (Balgatty) was fixed as the head- 
quarters of the Arbitrator’s Court. If this were on the score of 
facilities for inspecting the disputed boundary lines, other 
places—Alway for instance—better fitted could be named. Bal- 
gatty is almost within call from the Cochin Dewan’s Katcheri at 
Ernakulam, and a swift cabin boat could ply between the two 
in fifteen minutes. There may not have been any import in fixing 
such a place; but a more neutral location of the Arbitrator’s 
Court might have improved appearances. 

The two States appointed their “ Commissioners ” and profes- 
sional Advocates. Travancore’s first Commissioner, though an 
executive officer of tried character and abilities, was found to 
be wanting in the judicial stamina absolutely necessary in the 
special office, and he was soon replaced by the very best native 
officer Travancore possesses. Extraordinarily intelligent; thought- 
ful, patient, thoroughly upright, and liberally educated, Sankar- 
asubbanjar has few equals in the service of any native State. 
It delighted the audience to hear him argue before the Arbitrator 
on each intricate point. The Commissioner was assisted by an 
official assistant and a_ professional pleader—both intelligent, 
shrewd, and painstaking young men. 

Cochin, too, put forth her best officer as Commissioner. He 
was remarkably intelligent, was faithful to the interests of his 
Government, enjoyed the unbounded confidence of his official 
superior, and thoroughly understood the disputed questions. 

From the “ Agreement” it will be seen that the whole body 
of disputes ranged themselves under two heads: Boundary 
cases; and 2, Zerritorial cases. The latter included Devasvam, 
or temple cases. In the former the Arbitrator’s decisions were 
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to be final. In the latter, they were appealable to the Madras 
Government, whose decisions the contracting parties agreed to 
accept as final. The Arbitrator began with the Boundary cases, 
The Chertalai Taluk, in Travancore, was first taken up; and in 
the course of his adjudication, the Arbitrator awarded a small 
tract to Cochin—not because Travancore failed to establish her 
claim to it, but because he thought that a more convenient line 
was much to be desired. On the Travancore Commissioner’s 
telegraphing this to his Government, they protested against it. 
We have mentioned this little incident as it involves a very im- 
portant principle. 

Now, two questions present themselves to us for consideration, 
1. What is Arbitration? 2. Did the contracting parties, the 
Arbitrator, and the Madras Government understand it, accord- 
ing to that definition? In reference to the first question we 
quote Vattel :— 

“When sovereigns cannot agree about their pretensions, and 
are nevertheless desirous of preserving or restoring peace, they 
submit the decision of their disputes to Arbitrators chosen by 
common agreement. When once the contracting parties have 
entered into articles of Arbitration, they are bound to abide by 
the sentence of the Arbitrators; they have engaged to do this; 
and the faith of treaties should be religiously observed. 

“Tf, however, the Arbitrators, by pronouncing a sentence evi- 
dently unjust and unreasonable, should forfeit the charac- 
ter with which -they -were invested, their judgment would 
deserve no attention: the parties had appealed to it only with 
a view to the decision of doubtful question, * * * * * 
If the injustice is of small consequence, it should be borne for 
the sake of peace; and if it is not absolutely evident, we 
ought to endure it, as an evil to which we have ourselves volun- 
tarily exposed ourselves. For if it were necessary that we 
should be convinced of the justice of a sentence before we would 
submit to it, it would be very little use to appoint Arbitrators,” 

The most moot point in the above is, “ the injustice of small 
consequence” which “should be borne for the sake of peace.” 
When Vattel laid down this dictum, he contemplated only 
Arbitration which two independent sovereigns agree to accept 
from a third, that third having no other authority over 
the two, except what is voluntarily granted by them and 
found within the four corners of the agreement. There peace 
is the great object to be secured even at the sacrifice of 
minor points of justice. This view, however, does not hold 
where the British Government arbitrates between two feudatory 
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Indian Chiefs bound to it by treaties. Every such treaty invariably 
begins with the words; “The friends and enemies of either 
of the contracting parties shall be considered as the friends and 
enemeis of both.” No feudatory can raise his httle finger against 
another without becoming the “enemy” of the paramount power 
which no chief would dream of risking. Pete, therefore, may 
be accepted as inviolably established and to be beyond the need 
of arbitration. By implication this fact’ makes justice all the 
more paramount in an arbitration by the British Government, 
The Madras Government recognised it fully, as the “ Agreement” 
drafted by them would clearly convince us, The Native States 
understood it in the same light. We do not say that in 
such an Arbitration there should be no concessions on the “ give 
and take” principle. Far from it. Only we contend that such 
concessions should not be forced upon the parties by the Arbitrator, 
that they should be the outcome of the conviction of the parties 
of reciprocal convenience ; and that the Arbitrator should impar- 
tially watch that an equation of benefit is secured to both. sides, 
except in the case of voluntary surrender, We have said that the 
Madras Government and the Native States fully recognised all 
this. But we suspect that the Arbitrator himself had a hazy 
conception of if. If so, Dewan Ramaiengar’s vigorous protest 
surely corrected it. The boundary cases, with one exception which 
will be hereafter noticed, proceeded without any hitch. In every 
instance almost the Arbitrator’s decision gave additional territory to 
Travancore, a fact which must suggest that the balance of en- 
croachment was on Cochin’s side. It would be inexcusable in 
us to omit to say in this connexion, that the activity, alacri- 
ty, and endurance exhibited by the Arbitrator are beyond all 
praise. He had traversed and re-traversed an extent of ground, 
mostly malarious forests or marshes, more than once, seriously 
risking his health, which may count not less than 500 miles, We do 
not think that another man could have accomplished all this so 
expeditiously and thoroughly as Mr. Hannyngton did. | 

The “Territorial” cases came up in their turn. These were 
five in number, Of these, the most important one—Jdiyaramad 
Hills—was a purely “territorial” one. The remaining four re- 
ferred to Temple possessions and rights. Of these, the Orinjalak- 
kuda case involved the simple right of appointing a completely 
independent Kymal, or chief, to mauage the concerns of the Eriu- 
jalakkuda Temple and its extensive possessions, ‘The other three 
related to Koilma Stdnam acquired by Travancore by. conquest 
or cession. Of these four the simplest one—that of the right of ap- 
pointing a chief, was taken up at first. The heavy mass of records 
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put forward by both sides was exhaustively gone through and 
the Arbitrator awarded the right to Travancore. Simple as it 
was, it created immense sensation in both States. The plan of 
a compromise was privately suggested by Cochin, and was 
supported by the Arbitrator, who had by this time become Resi- 
dent likewise. -Probably the Resident Arbitrator wished that 
Travancore should give up all the Temple cases, and that Co- 
chin should give up her claims on the Jdiyaramad Hills. 
But the Travancore Maharaja had pretty shrewdly studied the 
pieces on the board, and thought that since matters had so far ad- 
vanced, it would be wiser to await patiently a formal declaration 
of the rights of the two States, and then accept such compromise 
as both sides might find mutually convenient. The rejection of the 
offer of compromise, backed by the Arbitrator, evidently disturbed 
his equanimity. This might have been obviated if the Madras 
Government had avoided investing him with the double capacity 
of Resident cum Arbitrator. A separate man as Resident, between 
the judge and the clieuts, would have been a blessing. But there 
is no use in crying over spilt milk. Be that as it may, a 
change seems to have come over the Arbitrator-Resident from 
that time. Cochiu appealed in the Kymal case and Travancore 
answered. The Madras Government confirmed the Arbitrator’s 
decision. Travancore pushed on the preliminaries to the appoint- 
ment of the Kymal. Certain chiefs from Malabar, were ac- 
cording to custom, invited by Travancore to attend and ratify 
ceremonies ; and they came in, A responsible officer was deputed 
by ‘Travancore. --The-Resident was requested to adopt precaution- 
ary measures against opposition, which, in the particular circum- 
stances, was not unlikely. But he refused to do anything be- 
yond giving general intimation to the Cochin officials. Those 
officials co-operated most perfunctorily. The result was a most un- 
seemly fracas in which the chief priest of Travancore was severely 
and wantonly wounded in the skull. The ceremony was interrupted. 
We doubt much if such an issue would have been possible if it 
had been shown to Cochin clearly, that Travancore’s declared legiti- 
timate rights would be effectually backed by the British Govern- 
ment. ‘Travancore, of course, protested, and Mr. Hannyngton him- 
self, under instructions from his Government, saw to the due 
performance of the interrupted ceremony some six months later. 

It was but a few days before the fracas in the Erinjalakkuda 
Temple, that the Arbitrator pronounced his judgments in the 
otner -four “ territoria.” casez. Both sides argued laboriously, 
masses of records were gone through, and numerous witness- 
es examined, The Arbitrator declared all the four cases in favor 


of Cochin. 
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No Judge or Arbitrator is amenable to his superiors or to the 
public for errors of jndgment. And we firmly believe that 
the Arbitrator decided these “territorial” cases to the best of 
his judgment. Yet, the best judgment of one man may not be 
the best judgment of others ; and there can be no harm in seeing 
a case as others see it. In the Jdiyaramad case Travancore urged : 
1, that the Idiyaramad Hills formed part of the Malayatoor 
range just as the Matterhorn formed a part of the Alps; 
2, that the Alangdd District, including the Malayatoor range, 
was ceded by a treaty entered into by Cochin ; 3, that Cochin having 
urged her claims to the Malayatoor range, Colonel Colin Macau- 
lay, then Resident, after fully going into the question, rejected 
those claims; 4, that the Government of India confirmed Col, 
Macaulay’s decision ; 5, That when again Cochin brought her 
claims to the Jdiyaramad portion of. it, Col. J. Munro, the 
Resident, examined and rejected them; 6, that while declar- 
ing Travancore’s right to it, Col. Munro, considering the embar- 
rassed state of Cochin’s finances, recommended to ‘Travancore to 
permit Cochin to continue to prossess it for a few years: more ; 
7, that when Travancore claimed mesne profits from Cochin, Col. 
Newall, then Resident, recommended and obtained a_ remission 
of those demands from Travancore; and 8, that when Col. 
Newall, in view to settle the then pending disputes between the 
States, asked the two Dewans to put forth lists of their respec- 
tive disputes, and specially warned them that no questions then 
omitted would afterwards be admitted, Cochin did not insert 
Idiyaramad in her inventory. Most of these facts were ad- 
mitted by the Arbitrator, but he had an explanation for every one 
of them. Even the non-appearance of Jdiyaramad in the list fur- 
nished to Col. Newall was attributed to the treachery of the then 
Dewan of Cochin. 

In the remaining three Devasvam, or Temple cases, the whole 
turned on the meaning of the word, “ Koilma Sténam. ”  Far- 
lier in this article we pointed out the origin and growth of sover- 
eignties on the Malabar coast. We also pointed out the 
erroneousnesss of supposing that the more ancient temples 
were endowed by sovereigns. The Arbitrator seems to have 
fallen into this very error. He-.says; “I am justified in state- 
ing that the sovereigns of the States in which this Devasvam 
existed, even though they were themselves the founders of the 
Devasvam, conceded to the Deity through his managers, powers 
within the limits of the Devasvam, which included every func- 
tion of Government save and except Royalty. Within-the Dev- 
asvam limits, the managers of the temples collected the revenues 
and exercised all judicial powers, The sovereigns themselves 
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yielded homage and paid substantial tribute to the Devasvams 
(they’ do so still). The various. chiefs or Svaroopams assisted 
in the management of the Pagoda and in the celebration of its 
ceremonies. In course of time these endowments were infringed 
upon and these privileges curtailed, as the secular influence 
prevailed and the religious influence diminished.” This is ex- 
actly reversing the true origin of Temples and Sovereignties, 
Let the intelligent reader compare it with what we have already 
put forward and say which theory is more natural, more likely, 
and more supported by the circumstances of a society whose chief 
characteristic is hierarchy. 

In another part of the judgment from which we have just 
uoted, the Arbitrator says :— 

“The difficulty in coming to a decision in this case has been 
reduced somewhat by the declaration made to me by the Tra- 
vancore Representative, on the 20th October 1881, wherein he 
states that the only right Travancore wishes to be declared is 
the sovereign right or proprietory right, or to use his own words,— 
‘If we arefound not to possess proprietory, right or sovereign 
right, we have no right at all in the Pagoda.’ ” 

He proceeds then to show that Travancore has neither right. 
He thinks that the Deity of the Pagoda is the proprietor or 
Jaumi; and Travancore is simply the manager. As for sover- 
eign right, his rejection rests ou the phraseology of the Treaty 
between the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin which speaks of 
* Devasvams situated in your and our territories.” We venture 
to think that the Arbitrator’s interpretation is, in neither case, 
correct. - The Deity.of a Pagodacan be proprietor only in name, 
The Pagoda itself, or the Deity himself, is the property of some 
animate being or beings. We have already shown how these 
Pagodas and Pagoda lands were originally created by the Brahmin 
lords, how inseparably. those Brahmin lords identified themselves 
with the possession of those corporate estates, and how, as time 
flowed on, they associated with themseives, for political reasons, 
a secular leader to manage and defend those possessions. That 
leader became part and parcel of the Devasvam corporation, 
To deny proprietorship to that leader, as identified with the 
Devasvam body, over the Devasvam property, is special pleading, 
That even sovereign rights were exercised by the heads of Devas- 
vam corporations or Yogams or Sanketums, the Arbitrator him- 
self has admitted in the passage already quoted. As for the 
significance of the words of the treaty, “ Devasvam situated io 
your and our territories,’ let us conceive a parallel case, Let us 
imagine that Calais was still in the possession of England. Let 
us further imagine that a Treaty was entered into between 
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England and France by which Calais was given up by England 
and Pondicherry by France, Will the words “our posses- 
sions in one another's territories shall be exchanged,” mislead 
any one? Will those words disprove England’s sovereignty in 
Calais or France's sovereignty in Pondicherry ? We have already 
shown that minor chiefs often exercised sovereign rights within 
the geographical limits of a great chief’s territory. The Paroor 
Raja, from whom Travancore wrested Elankunnapulay, may or 
may not have been a feudatory of Cochin. But the moment 
Cochin signally failed to perform the duty of suzerainty—that of 
protecting her feudatory—the tie was entirely dissolved. So, that 
presumption would serve little to weaken Travancore’s right of 
sovereignty. 

Lastly, the Arbitrator relies upon the interpretation of the 
word “ Kowlma” by Messrs. Page and Boddam, by Col. Macaulay, 
and by Anglo-Malayalam experts like Messrs, Logan and Thomp- 
son, Now let us imagine a batch of Hindu graduates, or men 
much more experienced, asked to explain the meaning of “A 
poor Knight of Wiadsor,” The explanation by Anglo- Malayalam 
experts of, and the casual aliusion by English officers to, the word 
“ Koilma” will be on a par with the above. “ Koilma” is an 
equivalent of “ Lord.” Both are equally elastic in their import, 
The King himself used to be sometimes addressed, “ My Lord.” 
An innkeeper is also a “ Lord.” When a Malayali says, “he will 
represent his grievances to Koilma,” he refers to the King or 
Government to whom he is subject. “ Koilma” is also the 
appellation of a very petty temple functionary. To rest a grave 
issue upon the interpretation of such an elastic term by European 
experts is very questionable, : 

What is most surprising is the Arbitrator’s going beyond 
Cochin’s actual demands. Cochin never contended for anything 
beyoud sovereign rights ; but the Arbitrator awarded to her not 
simply what she wanted but what she never dreamt of asking 
for—the property aud management of the Temple domains. 

Travancore appealed to the Madras Government in due course, 
The Appeal Memoranda were masterpieces of terse logic and 
perspicuous and poiuted language. The Madras Government dis- 
posed of the Appeals in a G. O., dated 30th October 1882, referring 
to the Jdiyaramad decision, they remarked: “The Arbitrator’s 
decision in this case cannot be upheld. The arguments adduced 
by Travancore, in paragraph 52 of her Memorandum of Appeal, 
seem to the Government to be unanswerable.” In the three 
Devasvam cases they awarded sovereign rights to Cochin and 
Temple rights to Travancore. This is not at all surprising, for it 
is impossible for the best of Englishmen to analyse and ‘study the 
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rights of sovereignty proprietorship, and a host of others in so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced a land as Malayam, which have lain interlaced 
for more than ten centuries. In the course of the G. U, the Madras 
Government further observed, referring to the three Devasvam 
cases: “ The Right Honorable the Governor in Council bas no doubt 
that it would be more convenient if in these three cases Travancore 
parted, which she is not likely to do, with her present powers of 
supervision, but so far as the question rests with him for disposal, he 
can only express an opinion on the expediency while deciding posi- 
tively on the right.” Ifweare not mistaken Travancore accepted 
this friendly hint, and a private proposal was made to Cochin of 
an equitable compromise in those cases, but the friendly advance 
was not reciprocated by Cochin. We hope something may yet 
be possible, for we deprecate divided authority and constaut inter- 
ference between the two States. The Madras Government will do 
well to bring their moral influence to bear on the question ; but 
they will, we are sure, bear in mind that an equitable compro- 
mise is that which secures an equation of benefit to the parties. 
One of the last of the “boundary ” cases decided by the Arbi- 
trator was that of the Crangauore river, or estuary, and the little 
island in it. The Dutch had obtained these from Cochin. 
Travancore purchased them from the Dutch. Travancore’s posses- 
sion of Cranganore was made a pretext of by Tippu to invade 
Travancore. Col. Macaulay distinctly recognised Travancore’s right 
to the whole river and the island in it. Travancore has all along 
been inv possession. In the face of these strong facts, the Arbi- 
trator drew his boundary line in mid-river and mid-island, and 
adjudged ‘I'ravancore’s acceptance of a money payment for the 
moiety he gave over to Cochin, at the rate Travancere originally 
paid to the Dutch. Travancore applied to the Arbitrator to re- 
view the case ; but he rejected it saying, “If I were to review my 
award in this case, I should have to do so in many others, and 
holding this view, | seé no good reason to do so.” ‘Travancore has 
appealed to the Madras Government, 


































































Art. VI.—ADAMOLI’S NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 
PERM TO TASHKEND. 


IULIO ADAMOLI, at present a Member of the Italian Par- 
liament, who started from Perm for Tashkend, on the 28th 
June 1869, has lately published the notes made during his journey, 
in the Diritto, a weli known daily paper of Rome, as they 
were written originally, ina series of letters to his father. No 
notice appears as yet to have been taken of these notes in any 
English publication, but as the localities described in them are 
situated along one of the routes to India, they should com- 
mand some interest here, though they contain no military 
or statistical information of much importance, and merely 
embody the impressions made by the country and its people 
upon a well educated and ovservant traveller. On comparing the 
route followed by Adamoli with the map appended to Mr, 
and Me, de Ujfalvy’s travels in 1876-77, 1 found it to be the same 
with that of the later traveller, or rather travellers. 

Adamoli had for his companion a young Russian, Jehaikofski 
by name, who happened to be a military officer. On leaving 
Perm, they saw at the end of the town a large prison, the first 
of a series, located at a distance of 100 versts * from each 
other; these were large square wooden houses with barred 
windows, in which the prisoners deported to Siberia rest for 
the night, and obtain food. Formerly they performed the jour- 
ney walking. but now they are taken in carts from station 
to station; an advantage which is, however, counterbalanced by the 
additional danger which they incur, any man making the least 
attempt to escape being at once shot, which was not the case before, 
Empty carts were coustantly met returning, and some of them 
looked like veritable iron cages Other vehicles loaded with furs 
arriving from Siberia, were seen in great numbers, as also one 
with tea, and convoys of tobacco going to that country. 

After passing through Kungur and Suksuski, the tavellers met 
the usual convoys of emigrants slowly wending their way towards 
the lands assigned to them in the east. Every individual obtains 
40 acres of land for the asking. When he arrives, he digs a hole 
to shelter himself, and in course of time builds a hut. In these 

arts the rotation of crops consists of the usual cereals, such as 
iter. oats, and wheat. The conversation of Adamoli’s com- 
panion proved most interesting. He explained the administrative 





* Que verat makes 3,500 English feet, or 1,166 yards and a fraction. 
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and judicial machinery of Government after the wise and use- 
ful reforms introduced by the Emperor Alexander I]; but the 
proceedings of the police were so severe, that any person who 
happened to assist a man or endeavoured to rescue him from being 
drowned, or wounded, or from any other accident, was forthwith 
taken into custody as a witness by them, and sometimes kept 
in prison for months, The people, consequently, instead of afford- 
ing aid, preferred to run away when an accident took place. There 
are assemblies named district-councils, in which all the landed pro- 
prietors have a right to vote, and some are cumposed entirely of 
easants. 

Ekaterinburg isin the Ural Mountains, which, our traveller avers, 
deserve there the name of hills only. The road was so bad, that 
the jolting of the carts nearly broke the bones of the travellers; but 
it was being mended by laying on it trunks of pine trees, then, a 
layer of earth, and over it another of gravel from the Ural, Here 
our travellers met in one day, at least 200 carts laden with tea 
travelling to Perm from Kiatka and from Kulja, whence, it was 
all going to the fair of Nijui Novogorod. Convoys of cotton from 
Bokhara were also met. 

In these mountains there were numerous villages with smelting 
furnaces and iron-manufactories. ‘The motive power is water, 
and the water of the rivers is dammed up, so as to form small 
lakes. The forges at Yarzoff and at Waslieskoi Selo were the 
largest which our travellers saw. 

In the Ural mountains stone and brick-houses were to be seen 

here and there, but the latter are very abundant 
in Ekaterinburg, and are of good architecture. 
Adamoli describes Ekaterinburg as a pleasant town, which has a 
bank, a lyceum, a theatre, a public garden with music, and a res- 
taurant. It is situated near a small lake formed by dykes, which 
provides with water the mint, as well as another establishment, 
also belonging to the crown, where those stupendous and 
colossal bowls, vases, &c., on which Russia prides herself so much, 
are manufactured of malachite, lupis-luzuli, jasper, and of all 
kinds of stones from the Urals, 

Adamoli visited this manufactory, and found everywhere 
patience, but no ingenious processes, the only exception being 
perhaps a certain kind of hand-lathe, or wimble, not seen by him 
before. It was not larger than a bottle and was turned rapidly by 
means of a string wound round it, but we have no doubt that 
this instrument is nothing more than the gimlet used daily by 
every carpenter in India; hence itis no wonder that a whole year 
is required to cut through a single stone. Formerly the work 
was carried on by slaves, but it isnow done by freemen, as 


Ekaterinburg. 
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everywhere else, There are also other manufactories of this kind 
belonging to private firms, the largest of which is that of Jacobleff 
The lakes are formed from the water of the Jssiett river which 
supplies all the industrial establishments. A workman’s wages 
pre diem are from 30 to 80 Kopecks, or from 48 to 128 English 
arthings, according to his skill, 

The gold-mines are 12 versts from the town. At the time of 
Adamoli’s visit General Yossa was the chief director of all the mines 
and industrial establishments of -the Crown in the Ural mountains, 
consisting of the following divisions: Bogoslavski, Goroblagodazki, 
Ekaterinburgski, Votkinski, Permski, and Slatoustofski. All the 

rivate mines and establishments, which are extremely numerous 
in these mountains,. were likewise superintended by him, and he 
furnish d Adamoli with an official letter to the director of the gold- 
mines of Beresowsk. 

The travellers skirted in their carriage the lake Shiaratask, 
and were carried in about one hour to the town of that name, con- 

Gold Minesof Beres- taining 11,000 inhabitants, all exclusively occu- 
owsk. pied in the search for gold and the exploration 
of the mines. The houses were of wood, as in all Russian villages, 
but the streets were broad, giving Adamoli the impression that 
he had been transplanted to America, The country all round 
was entirely uncultivated (just as about Ekaterinburg) absolute. 
ly no one being engaged in agriculture. The travellers alighted at 
the elegant and comfortable little house of Mr. Ivanoff, the director, 
who received them with great courtesy and gave them some pre- 
liminary explanation about the diggings in the auriferous sands, 
which he took them in his carriage to see. It is not more 
than fifty years siuce the gold began to be taken from the sands, after 
it had been discovered that it would be more easily extracted from 
them, than (as had been done for a ceutury) from the quarries, which 
have been entirely abandoned for the last fifteen years, and the 
operations confined merely to sand-washing. First of all, the travel- 
lers went three versts to a village situated on the banks of the 
Beresowsk, a rivulet issuing from a pond, and flowing after a 
course of three or four versts into another rivulet, the Jsema, which is 
auriferous. The gold-bearing sands form a stratum of the thickness 
of about one metre, which is, however, covered by another of two or 
three metres in the locality inspected. Operations are prosecuted 
on alarge scale, The sands are placed in a kind of trough, whence 
they enter a machine driven by steam. There they are sifted, 
bruised, stamped, turned, and issue from it upon a long inclined plane 
with notches, sticks, and extended cloths, upon which the heavier 
particles settle, whilst the lighter ones are washed off by the 
water which flows abundantly during the whole operation. All 











































the sediment left by the first washing is collected and placed 
on a second inclined plane, from which the gold is obtained by 
another simple washing. The last substance to separate, from 
the gold, is a black powder of magnetic-iron. Adamoli saw 
8,000 pood* of sand yield not more pure gold than would fill 
the hand of an infant, the biggest particle of it not being lar- 
ger than a grainofcorn. The average yield of these diggings, or 
rather washings, was 30 doli for every 100 pood of sand, one 
doli being the thousandth part of 143 ounces English avoirdupois, 
or the Russian pound ( phunt). 

Our traveller visited another quarry on the banks of the Ishma 
which had been opened last winter. It yielded 8 zolotnik (a 
hundredth part of. the phunt, or 0°15 English ounces avoir- 
dupois per zolotnik) eg 100 pood of sand as a maximum, and 
2 as a-minimum, of pure gold. New pits, 4 arsheen square (2 feet 
4 inches English make one arsheen), lined with large beams of pine- 
trees were being dug everywhere, but the yield of the sand extracted 
from them could not be ascertained with precision. Here steam 
was used only for working the pumps, all the sifting and washing 
being done by hand, This ¢ quarry bore the name of ‘Alexeyef, but 
twenty-three of them were under the direction of Mr. Ivanoff, 
who worked them with the aid of nine supervising officials. From 
this locality Adamoli went to anew mive where experiments were 
being made for extracting quartz. A fosse three metres deep had been 
dug for a trial, and a well of thirty feet, but other works also were 
being carried on there on a large scale. The quartz veins are en- 
closed within others of gravel, and sometimes yield a great deal 
of gold; these veins terminate on the surface of the soil, and occa- 
sionally a nugget of pure gold is found on it. To extract the 
gold from the quartz, the people there first break the miueral then 
bruise it, and wash it, 

As already observed, other similar mines exist in the Urals, 
They yield annually 100 pood of gold to the Crown, and 150 to pri- 
vate individuals ; precious stones also occur in abundance. A great 
emerald-mine belonging to the Crown was rented to Mr. Trunoff; 
and it is mentioned as a peculiarity of this mine that, on account of 
of the abundance of mica that covers the soil, the work people 
are dazzled by the reflection of the sun, as the excavations take 
place on the surface only. 

In the gold mines of Beresowsk, belonging to the Crown, 300 
labourers are employed in summer and 1,500 in winter. The 
Crown possesses other gold mines in Siberia, in Bernauld, and in 
the Altai. Iron, lead, aud other mines of the Government are being 





* Qne pood makes 36 pounds 2 ounces Euglish avoirdupois. 
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worked also at Nertchinsk. in eastern Siberia, beyond the Baikial 
Lake, where the deported are employed, but never in gold or in 
silver mines. In the Urals any one may ask for permission to 
prospect for gold, and obtain it. When a locality has been found, 
a certain portion of it is rented out on the condition that the gold 
is conveyed to Ekaterinburg, where it is taken charge of by the 
Government and sent to St. Petersburg. There, the owner of the 
gold receives its value in cash or bank-notes, after deducting the 
taxes, the cost of transport, &c. All the gold of the Empire must 
pass through the hands of the Government. 

After spending a very pleasant evening in the house of Mr, 
[vanoff, whose family also lived with him at the mines, our tra- 
veller returned to Ekaterinburg, but left it on the 3rd July for 
Omsk. His impression of Ekaterinburg was 
not favourable, and it appeared to him to be 
almost uninhabited, because at this season of the year all its 
labouring population were absent, employed in the mines, ‘There 
were but few shops, and those, in the bazar, were almost all closed. 
On the great square, in front of the barracks, however, there was 
some bustle, as stalls were being erected for the great horse 
fair which was soon to be held. 

On leaving the town, the highway presented a very animated 
aspect, in consequence ‘of the convoys that were met, each consist- 
ing of 10 or more carts belonging to peasants who brought flour 
and other provisions to the town. Each party forms during the 
night a circle of the wagons, in the centre of which a_ big fire is 
kindled, and the forelegs of the horses are tied so, that they cannot 
go far. Parties of gypsies, too, could be seen camping in beauti- 
ful, clean tents, open on all sides, having nothing dirty about 
them like those of Italy. At one stage a convoy of deported 
prisoners was just starting, and they were about to enter their wagons. 
Their features in general were not as horrible as those of Italian 
prisoners. Each vehicle carried five prisoners with one soldier, and 
travelled quickly enough. Every one had a small coloured square 
on his back with certain hieroglyphic signs thereon, marking his 
degree of punishment. Some of the women were delinquents, but 
others only accompanied their deported husbands. There were 
some Jews who had been manufacturing counterfeit money, and 
one Pole implicated in political troubles, but he was allowed to 
move about freely, being only exiled. Those most-worthy of com- 
passion were the little children ; they had scarcely been huddled 
into the wagon when a torrent of rain began to fall, and it was 
pitiful to see them. Gradually the road became very bad on 
account of the immense convoys of tea which pass over “it, and 
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the horses also, which the so-called “free post” furnishes, be- 
came worse, but it terminates at Fumegu, where the “imperial 

ost” begins. For the former, three kopecks have to be paid for 
each horse per verst, and for the latter only two, of which sum 
one-half is paid on receiving the Podorosna, or written permission, 
and the rest from post-office to post-office, This business our 
traveller had to transact at the -police-office and treasury, neither 
of which edified him, and he avers that he had never seen any- 
thing more slovenly or filthy. The town itself, however, although 
small, he found to be neat, and superior to many of the 
same size in Italy, It had a bank, a fire-insurance office in 
excellent order, a bazar, some good shops, a large wooden bridge, 
a street paved with wood, and kiosks, and presented the appear- 
ance of an American town, Adamoli arrived at Fumegu at about 
11 a.M.on the 4th July, after travelling 306 versts with 12 posts, 
and left it on the same day at 54.P.M. During the two first posts 
the soil was sandy, but full of fords as it passed along the Andre- 
yewski lake ; after that, however, it was splendid, and might have 
served as a model for the post-routes of Italy, enabling the 
travellers not only to read in the day, but also to sleep, which 
they did so well, that they passed, during the night, through two 
towns without knowing anything about them. ‘They crossed 
also the Pischma, a famous river, which carries gold-sand to the 
vicinity of Ekaterinburg. 

The road continued most excellent through a continuous plain, 
in some parts covered with birch-bushes, in others arid like a 
steppe, but in others sown with corn, which, having only 
blossomed at this season, could not attain maturity. The whole 
road was at intervals flanked by poles, so as to make it distin- 
guishable under the snow in winter. As our traveller progressed, 
he found the population decreasing, villages more rare, aud so 
poor, that lastly, in the vicinity of Omsk, even the churclies were 
only of wood. ‘The huts were miserable, with falling roofs ; 
there was no longer any symmetry or regularity to be seen about 
the streets, but mud and dirt everywhere, and no hut had more 
than a ground-floor. Even the post-houses, the best in the 
villages, became gradually lower, smaller, and more hut-like. 
Nevertheless in the yard of every house, a pole with a little box 
on the top could be seen, intended to invite starlings to con- 
struct nests, but usually tenanted by sparrows only. The villages 
and their surroundings, sometimes a few versts in extent, are 
enclosed by a rude wooden fence having a gate at the end of the 
street, and opened by an old man or disabled soldier, who lodges 
in a hole near it, for the carriages that pass. This fence serves to 
prevent the cattle from dispersing, evabling a few herdsmen 
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only to guard it, and protect them from the attacks of wolves, 
There is an extraordinary abundance of cows, sheep and 
goats. The horses were not so numerous, but proposals were 
constantly made to the travellers by their keepers, to hire 
some at a considerably lower rate than those of the post. 
They were so good in spite of not being shod, that galloping 
was again resumed and found very pleasant, the read being 
also much better, for, after leaving Fumegu, the enormons 
convoys of goods that spoiled it were no longer encountered, 
the merchandize being transported on the rivers. Even 
the deported had taken that route, and their sight no longer 
afflicted the travellers ; for all that, however, the carts of peasants 
going to market, or to their work, nade the road lively enough. 

A halt was made at a place called Abtark, where a fair was 
going on, which was to last eight days. In large wooden 
barracks all sorts of primitive goods of iron, wood, and cloth 
were exposed for sale. Various sorts of meal, produced in the 
country, were not sold in the shops, but retailed by the peasants 
themselves from their carts. Great quantities of dried fish, strung 
on sticks, could be seen, and seemed to be the staff of life 
in these regions. The costumes of the people were not very 
different from those hitherto seen ; the women were robust and 
not too dirty, but had hanging breasts, although still young, 
a sight which, presenting itself everywhere, was not agreeable. 

The weather was getting daily warmer; the nights were 
cool, but the dust of the road was very annoying. On the morving 
of the 7th July, the travellers arrived on the banks of the 
Irtish, where they were obliged to wait a good hour till they 
could be ferried over, so that they had time to take a bath 
in the river, and to converse with other travellers who were 
waiting to cross like themselves, They were four or five 
peasants with their carts and horses, enveloped in a dense 
clond of smoke produced by grass kindled to keep off the 
gad-flies, which were terrible. These men were, very handsome 
and robust, with intelligent physiognomies, and wore long white 
petticoats, hats of the same colour, and the usual boots, They 
had emigrated to Siberia seventeen years ago, but were not much 
pleased. The soil is most excellent, but the seasons are bad. 
No labour is required beyond sowing, but if this is done 
too soon, frosts destroy the germs, and if too late, the grain has 
no time to ripen. They examined Adamoli about his affairs with 
American inquisitiveness, which, however, the people did every- 
where, without being intimidated by his gentlemanly manners 
or by the uniform of his companion. Accordingly, he asks :— 
“ Do they not feel that they are our equals since the abolition 
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of serfdom? They asked us about our mtentions, and, after 
ascertaining that we were gomg to Turkestan, they manifested 
a desire to emigrate there; aecordingly my young companion, 
who is a captain in the staff corps attached to the Governor 
of Verno, wrote down their names and promised to obtain for 
them the land they required. Really, I have never seen any pea- 
sants more comme wl faut than these. The day before, we had al- 
ready had an example of the courage of this race; the three 
horses of one of our Yarantas broke the reins and were in 
full flight, when two peasants, leaving their convoy, threw 
themselves at their heads and stopped the animals suddenly ; 
and per Dio, to stop a trovka (three-horse carriage) in full 
flight is no easy thing Poor Valler and Atelchik, who were 
in “it, trembled for fear.” Another man was a Pole, and like- 
wise a handsome young fellow; he had fought in the last insur- 
rection, was made prisoner and deported to Siberia, where 50 
roubles * were given him, with which he bought horses and began 
to prosper ; but he was allowed to enter the ferr y- -boat only after 
long supplication and paying a bribe of some kopecks, whereon 
the carts were pushed closer, and his own also admitted. There 
was also a most singular character, a delinquent with extremely 
heavy chains on his legs, travelling about in this manner on his 
own hvok, carrying all his baggage under his arm. Such fugitive 
-deported men could be seen everywhere, and it was usual with 
the people of the country to leave bread and other pro- 
visions on the windows at night for them to eat. Soldiers 
in those parts were so scanty, that exiles could roam about at 
pleasure and might be seen in-every village; very many of them . 
had settled, however, at Omsk, where all the cooks, servants, &c., 
happened to be exiled Poles. 

Omsk, situated at the confluence of the Om and the Irtish, 
has the appearance of a very large town, owing to its being con- 
structed without regularity and containing immense empty spaces ; 
but the number of its inhabitants was at the utmost, 26,000. 
The prison overtops all other buildings, and may be seen from 
a great distance, there being but very few other high houses 
besides the Moskow-hotel, in which Adamoli lodged, aud some 
Government offices. The inhabitants all dwelt in wooden houses 
possessing only a ground-floor. A small fort, constructed accord- 
ing to the modern fashion, was sometimes of use when Omsk 
was a frontier-town, but when Adamoli visited it, not a single 
cannon could be seen. The society of Omsk consisted entire- 
ly of Government officers and their wives, who amused themselves 








* A silver rouble is 3s. 4d. English money, 
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as they best could, and, there being no public theatre, private 
performances, by amateur actors, were occasionally given, Ag 
all over Russia, so also here, a so-called fire-tower, of some height, 
could be seen. It is temanted day and night by a watchman, 
who gives a signal with a bell as soon as he diseovers a fire, 
whereon the firemen, who are always on the alert, immediately 
proceed with their engines to the locality indicated. In the 
town the horses of the fire engines alone were allowed to wear 
bells, those of all wagons being tied up as soon as they entered 
it. At Omsk, the Kirghizes, whom Adamoli thought extremely 
icturesque, with their immense fur bonnets, Jong-gowns, and 
high saddles, became fewer in number; dogs, on the contrary, 
abounded, as in Ottoman towns, and their howlings continued 
throughout the night. The Government kept three steamers 
at Omsk, one of which brought salt for the whole of Siberia 
from Pavlador, and the second carried timber, but the third 
made only one trip per annum for the transport of hides. 

Baron Vrangel, the chief of the Government Chancery, for 
whom Adamoli bad a letter of introduction, received him very 
courteousiy, The town contains a square surrounded by tolerably 
good shops ; and there was alsoa Military College, but the most 
curious sight in this square, was the contiguity of a Greek 
church, a Catholic one, built by the Poles, aud a mosque, 
the first named being between the other two. At sunset the 
travellers paid a visit to the mosque, just when the Mollah 
was reciting his prayers with a white turban on bis head, 
turned towards Mekka; all the furniture the edifice contained, 
was a carpet, two pulpits and a Qorén. ‘The mosque is surmounted 
with a large cupola and flanked by two minarets, from which 
the Faithful are ealled to prayers, but the greatest noise pro- 
ceeded from the Greek chureh, in which a dozen or two of 
bells of every size were being tolled, In the evening the travellers 
roceeded to the local Vauxhall, where the whole society of Omsk, 
from the highest to the lowest, assembled, and had a sight of Rus- 
sian, and Jewish, as well as Kozak, beauties. There the middle 
class dancein the great hall to the sounds of modest Kozak musie, 
tilloneoclock after midnight, whilst high society merely looks on 
though it is sometimes tempted to take part in the amusement. 

The colonel of the place laughed heartily when Adamok 
told him of the prisoner at large he had seen at the ferry of the 
Irtish, and asked him whether he had not noticed a peasant 
behind the man. Prisoners are often thus given in charge of a 
easant to conduct them from one station to another. Jt happens, 
however, that the peasant is sometimes otherwise engaged, and 
then deputes his wife to take charge of the prisoner. The 
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watchmen at Omsk keep themselves awake during the night, 
as in the rest of Russia, by striking certain tablets with iron sticks. 

Our traveller heard that the. fish of the Irtish were of 
stupendous size, that is to say, the Nielma, which he did not 
see, though he ate of the Sterlek, which he found superior to that 
of the Volga, because not so fat. Sterleks weighing 60, and 
sturgeons 130 pounds, three arsheens long, were caught. 

At Omsk the travellers began to feel the advantage of travel- 

From Omsk toSe- ling with a Government officer. They sent 
mipolatinsk. two podorosnas to the post-office, and found 
tliat there were horses for him but not for them ; so they asked 
for six horses with his podorosna, which was imperial, and they 
were immediately produced, enabling them to take their departure, 

The travellers had scarcely passed beyond the military camp 
outside Omsk, when they suddenly found themselves in an 
arid, uncultivated plain, covered with yellow, withered herbage, 
There were no longer any fields or signs of cultivation, except 
here and there some dwarfish birch-trees, and at last not even 
these. ‘T'he quail, a denizen of the fields, which had hitherto 
followed the travellers with its perpetual quic-quic-quic, also 
disappeared, and ceded its post to the steppe-partridge, at 
which the travellers sometimes had a shot from their carriages, 
There were also large flocks of common crows, which appeared 
to be the only inhabitants of this boundless plain, but when- 
ever the road touched the banks of the Irtish, ducks and all 
kiuds of aquatic birds were seen making for the _ water, 
The river has excavated for itself a bed, which is sometimes 
deep, and in other places again shallow and so broad, that 
occasionally islands, covered with the richest verdure, and leafy 
bushes refreshing to the sight, presented themselves, forming 
a strong contrast to the dreary aspect of the plain which stretched 
away on the right of the travellers. 

Villages now no longer occurred between the post stations, 
but only stauitzas of Kozaks at the latter, surrounded by 
Kibitkés of Kirghizes. A sf«nitza, or station of Kozaks, was 
usually composed of about thirty wooden huts, tenanted b 
them and their families, All were situated on the banks of 
the river, with gardens, protected by fences of hurdles. Judging 
from the huts at the post-stations, Adamoli considered them 
extremely clean, and was surprised to see women scrubbing the 
floors. At every halting place the travellers were surrounded by 
Kozaks and Kirghizes, who had long conversations, disputed, 
and gossipped, before harnessing the horses, so that it was a 
pleasure to bear them. The Kozaks, with their military caps and 
Kalats, looked like warriors ina sufficiently curious dressing-gown 
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Paviodar, marked on maps as a town between Omsk and 
Semipolatinsk, was found to be nothing more than a stanitza 
somewhat larger than the others; but before reaching it, they 
saw at the station of Tchernarski extraordinary piles of salt 
heaped up near the bank of the Irtish and ready for embar- 
kation. All-this salt had been brought from the Lake of Kerek, 
which is situated 25 versts east of Pavlodar, and provides the 
whole of Siberia with that condiment. Our traveller asserts 
that he is not exaggerating, when he calls these heaps of salt, 
which were regularly piled up as gravel isin Italy, mountains, 
One heap was as high as a house of three storeys, 30 métres 
long, and from 12 to 15 broad. The salt is exposed to the air 
and rain, but the former being very dry, and the latter occur- 
ring but seldom, not much damage is done. This was the 
opinion of the natives, but Adamoli differed from it, as, 
whilst he was there, a shower of rain fell almost every night, 
He also entered a Kibitka, or tent of ten paces diameter, 
The perpendicular frame of it, up to the height of a man, 
was made of wooden lattice-work with large interstices, but 
the frame of the roof consisted of pliable sticks, united in 
the centre. This frame was covered with large pieces of felt, 
called liri, made of goat’s-hair and water proof. On the top 
there was a circular aperture for the escape of smoke and ad- 
mission of light, but in case of rain, it was closed, as well as 
the door, in the same manner. The interior contained a few 
wooden utensils. a bed overloaded with coverlets of various 
colours, and an old Kirghiz, who could not understand a word 
of Russian, rocking a cradle. Outside, a large cauldron was 
boiling on a tripod, and a Kirghiz girl was milking the cows. 
The Kirghizes scattered about in the stanitzas, do vot live as they 
do in the steppes, where alone their habits can be properly 
ascertained. They know only a few external forms of Muham- 
madism, and appear to have no_ distinct notion of it, 
greasing the carriages of the travellers with pork-fat, which 
a Tartar would never have done. They have a very handsome 
appearance when in their saddles, with long poles hanging from 
them and trailing on the ground, galloping after a troop of 
horses. 

A short time after leaving Povlador, the appearance of the 
cointry began to change a little, the road descending into 
the broad bed which the river had formed, but again abandoned, 
so that it was as arid as the steppe, but nevertheless more 
pleasant, as the eye, instead of losing itself in the infinite, could 
rest on the little eminences which rise here and there in the 


valley. Here and there also firs and poplars could be seen, 
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in gradually increasing numbers; then groves appeared, and 
the country undulated more and more on the right hand, 
taking, on the other side of the Irtish, the form of hills, 
and almost mountains. No large boats were to be seen any- 
where on the river, but only some rafts, which were piloted 
over the shallowest places by men standing on the bank. ‘These 
rafts were laden with wood, but at every stanliza some canoe, 
made of a single tree- trunk, was to be seen. The travellers 
shot plenty of birds, and especially large woodcocks, which were 
cooked in mutton-grease by the Kozak women at the stauitzas, 
and made excellent dinners. 

When Semipolatinsk was reached, on the 13th July, the travel- 
lers found it to be a small fort. First Russian, especially ‘l'artar, 
dealers had grouped themselves round it for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a small retail commerce with the Kirghizes. In this mauner 
the place assumed some importance, attractlug caravans from 
Kulja aud other Chinese towns ; but, wheu afterwards disturb- 
auces arose, the said caravaus arrived rarely, or not at all, so that, 
when Adamoli was there, the town carried on merely a large retail 
trade, as 1t was the centre of the Government of the province, 
Trade with the Kirghizes takes place only by barter; the ‘Tartars 
(almost all of whom come from the Governments, or rather 
provinces, of Omsk, Kazan, &c.) bring dyed cotton-cloths and 
manufactured articles of which the Kirghizes stand in need, and 
the latter, in their turn, give for them sheep and cattle, or simply 
grease and furs, which are then taken by the Tartars to the fairs 
of Irbit and other plaees, and-sold in them for money, 

Contrary to the instincts of his race, au old Kirghiz Khan 
desired to build himself a permanent abode of bricks; but he 
struggled in vain against his nature, and the buildings were 
allowed to fall into ruin. Being seven in number, they fur- 
nished the name of Semipalotinsk, that is to say, “seven 
palaces,” to the town, which presented a handsome aspect from a 
distance. This, however, proved to be a delusion and a snare, 
for, on entering the place, it was found to consist of wooden 
barracks scattered about in the sandy plain, without any pre- 
tensions ; there were, however, also a few brick houses belonging 
to the Government, the handsomest of them being a large prison, 
exactly of the same design as that at Omsk. In the Tartar 
portion, entirely separated from the Russian, there were at least 
a few broad and straight roads. But few droshkis (carriages) 
could be seen, as Tartars ride only on horseback, and many 
of these were encountered. The chief mosque was of the simplest 
kind, but had a few granite steps, while the others were all of 
wood. At a short distance from the town the Tartar cemetery, 
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enclosed with wooden palings, could be seen. The graves were 
marked by little earth-hills, with a pole fixed near the head and 
another at the feet;some were enclosed with palings, and a few 
with brick-walls, 

The people of the provision bazar consisted of male and 
female Kirghizes, Tartars, aid four or five Chinese who, wore long 
tails, robes of white cloth, and upturned shoes, This bazar was 
a collection of small wooden shops, containing but little that 
could please a European, althotigh in a shop of the Russian town 
wines and similar goods were sold. ‘The caravanserai, on the 
banks of the Irtish, also of wood, with verandahs and low, most 
simple shops, was deserted. In this place our traveller imagined 
he had discovered the reason why the Tartars wore sleeves a 
span longer than their hands, namely, to protect them from mos- 
quitoes, flies, and other insects, which tormented him to such a 
degree, that he thought it better to sleep in the carriage than in 
the houses. 

The travellers departed from Semipolatinsk at 7$ A. M. on 
the 14th July, and had rain for several days, 
which made it so cold, that the thermometer 
fell to 12° R. and made them compare the weather to the chilly 
October season of Italy. They had, however, brought excellent 
provisions, and a good stock of cognac, as well as sherry, which 
kept them in good spirits. 

On leaving Semipolatinsk it was necessary to cross two arms 
of the Irtish, separated from each other by a tongue of sand. 
The ferry presented a very animated and strange sight; the 
confusion, the grotesque costumes, the horses, sheep and carts, 
the Kirghizes, Tartars, Kozzacks, and the travellers, all cooped 
up in one boat, formed an extraordinary picture. On arriving 
on the other bank, all jumped out to lighten the boat, and 
finally the heavy carriages, too, were dragged out, with much 
shouting. Then, passing through the other half of the town, 
which is the poorest and is situated on the left bank of the Irtish, 
the travellers cast a last glance at the majestic river, and conti- 
nuing their journey, entered the real steppe, meeting no village 
and not even a tree till Serghiopol, a distance of 272 versts from 
Semipolatinsk ; the only rivulet, seen midway between these 
two towns, was not broader than two cubits, and said to be 
often dry. 

At the post-stations there was always a tolerably deep well, 
but containing little water. Each post-station has two small 
centre rooms for the Kozzack and his family, which is usually 
numerous enough, flanked on the one side by a chamber for the 
coachmen, and on the other by a little room for travellers. It is 
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built partly of wood and partly of earth. In front there is a 
pole on which a lantern is hoisted during dark nights; in the 
rear there is an euclosure for horses, which are, however, always 
in the steppe, so that it becomes necessary to wait till they are 
brought. Sometimes there are three or four Kirghiz yurts (huts) 
around the post-house, with the cattle belonging to them, if the 
well happens to contain water enough. 

As the travellers gradually travelled further from the river, the 
country began to rise gently till they reached a vast plain, surround- 
ed by the so-called Arcad mountains, and, after thus advancing for 
some hours, they passed through a defile, followed by undulating 

lains and hills, till they arrived at Serghiopol, at noon, on 
the 16th July. The preceding night had been spent at a_ station 
called Azikboulazki for fear of the roads, which had been spoiled 
by the rain, especially in the lowest places where the ground 
was saline, There the travellers supped on pilmenia, an abomin- 
able Siberian dish, and on ums, but undrinkable. Here, too, 
remembering their trials at Semipolatinsk, they slept in their 
tarantas (carriages). They also met for the first time eamels. 

Serghiopol was found to be a collection of ill-shaped quad- 
rangular heaps of earth, with small apertures for windows. 
Eight or ten of the houses had slanting wooden roofs, and 
all the rest, which were hardly higher than aman, were covered 
with horizontal, mud-plastered beams, But little wooden 
frame work could be seen about the houses, they being mostly 
constructed of mud-bricks, mixed with straw and dried, while 
some of them had three or four sticks round them, believed 
to be little trees, ‘The yards round the houses were also enclosed 
with mud-walls. Three or four huts in the desert, with a 
large pair of scales, under a roof of five disjointed planks, did 
duty for a bazar. This place contained also a fort with a wall, 
three feet high, of sun-dried mud-bricks, a fosse three paces 
broad, and barracks, producing a kind of effect, but from a dis- 
tance only. They were, however, whitewashed, aud the planks 
covering them were painted red, The church did not look bad. 
On the bank of the Ayugaz river, there was a garden with 
a few poplars, which might pass in the desert for trees, Around 
the fort there were some Kirghiz yurts. Here the travellers 
were detained for the night because they could not get horses 
till the next morning. 

On the 17th July, in the morning, the party left Serghiopol. 

— Sieathenet to Lhe road passed nearly the whole day along 
Verno. (kussian the river Ayugaz with its limpid waters, which 
Vyernoyeh ) fertilized the adjoining places, so that there 
was plenty of verdure, but beyond everything was desolate. 
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The road passed over hills and mountains, through gaps which 
Were sometimes rugged enongh, and the _post-stations always 
presented the same aspect, m rmely, houses of mud-bricks with 
wooden frame-work and straw roofs, also three or four Kirghiz 
yurts for horses. The people on the road were either carriers 
of wood, or consisted of a few Kozzaks here and there, a camel, 
or a cart of Chinese going to Semipolatinsk to manufaeture 
bricks. There were numbers of birds at which the travellers 
shot from their tarantas withont stopping thems; these 
were chiefly the raptchik, or steppe-partridge, somewhat bigger 
than the European species, of a blacker colour, with more dark 
and more distinct spots on the back, the half of the abdomen 
black, and a nearly red ring round the neck ; three claws on 
the leg and the spur almost im perceptible. These were met with by 
hundreds, but the drukhua, of the same colour as the raptehak, 
although as big as a turkey, with long legs and neck, a real 
Miniature ostrich, could be approached only in a carriage and 
not on foot. There were also wild geese, none of which could 
be taken, and immense numbers of birds of. prey. 

On the same day (the 17th July) salt appeared in great 
abundance, so that in some localities the road looked quite 
whitish, as if partially covered with snow, Here and there ceme- 
teries also were perceived, some of the tombs being surrounded 
with walls and spacious enough to contain the bodies of a whole 
family. On a hill, a kind of truncated cone, constructed of rubble 
masonry, appeared among a number of graves, and the coachman, 
who was a Kirghiz, stated that it contained the remains of 

family of saints called Orogopekh. The flora of this region 
consisted of broom, rose, and thistle bushes, all of whieh occur 
also in the meadows of Italy ; a yellowish rose was also extremely 
common, and quantities of violets were seen. 

On the 18th, in the morning, when the travellers awoke, 
they saw opposite them, in the far distance, the snow-vlad 
Alatan chain, which was very pleasing to the~ sight, but 
quickly disappeared on account of the clouds that intervened. 
Some little rivulets were crossed, which sufficed, however, to in- 
vigorate the vegetation, but salt became also more abundant, and 
salt pools, some of which encroached upon the road. There 
was always some moss and some herbage, good for pasture, along 
the road, as well as an abundance of “smnall. and of large birds, 
so that ties steppe was decidedly not as horrible as it) is usually 
represented to be, and only few things reminded the travellers 
of the desert, namely, the skeletons of horses, scattered here 
and there by "the side of the road, ‘the mirage and columns of 
sand, from time to time uplifted by a whirlwind. In spite of 
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the sereneness of the sky, the sun is so covered with vapours, 
in these localities when it is about to set, that darkness covers 
the land before it has disappeared. At 3 P.M, the travellers 
reached the Zepsa, a beautiful little river, with sandy banks, 
which they crossed ina boat. After that they waded through 
several others, and in the night, they passed over the bridge of 
the Acasu. There they saw a convoy of tea going from Omsk to 
Verno, whence they concluded that none was any longer im- 
ported from Kulja, No hauls (groups of tents) of Kirghizes were 
any longer seen, they being at that season all in the mountains. 

On the morning of the 19th the spurs of the Alatan were reach- 
ed. These mountains presented beautiful outlines, but as no trees 
could be seen, their barreness was unpleasant. For a while the 
travellers skirted them, and then entered a rugged and narrow pass, 
the road through which must have cost much labour, and where a 
company of soldiers were still seen working. On emerging 
from the passage of Gasford, the first table-land was reached. 
It was at first believed to be uncultivated, like the steppe, 
because only the usual withered herbage could be seen ; 
gradually, however, as the travellers approached Arasanski (the 
first village encountered since Serghiopol) they saw here and 
there cultivated fields, and haystacks—in fact the first signs of 
agricultural civilization; and ultimately, ariks or channels, 
reguiated by the hand of man, for irrigating the soil. 

Arasanski -is a Russian village which enjoys a high reputation 
on account of itssulphurous waters. The Government has con- 
structed reservoirs covered with wood, and laid out a garden with 
grass and clumps of poplars, where the elegant society of Kapal 
and Verno meet. Sick people arrive from greater distances, 
and even from Zomsk. The temperature of the bath is most 
pleasant, but on tasting the water and not finding it affect his 
palate much, Adamoli arrived at the conclusion that its medici- 
nal qualities could not be very powerful. As he was there 
during the hot portion of the day, Adamoli saw nothing of the 
society, except some officers and a woman of the town, but Waller, 
who remained till the evening, afterwards reported that there was 
music and a brilliant assembly in the garden. 

Adamoli and Tehaikofski departed at 3 P. M.to Kapal to make 
arrangements for continuing the journey, and Waller was to 
have followed them in the evening as seon as the horses had 
arrived. . They reached Kapal in less than three hours, after having 
crossed a hill that intervened on the table-land. Here, in the 
absence of Waller with their impedimenta, they were hospitably 
entertained hy some-officers, who also proposed to them to make 
an excursion from Kapal which they accepted. 
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Accordingly the party, consisting of four, were at 11 A. w 
on the 20th in the saddle, mounted on those famous unkempt 
Kozak horses which are never shoed, know no oats, and are in the 
mountains as indefatigable as goats. A Chinese saddle had fallen 
to the lot of Adamoli, in which he did not feel very comfortable. 
The ascent of the mountains under which Kapal is situated, was 
immediately begun, and various Kirghiz families were eneount- 
ered descending to the plain in order to profit by the season for 
sowing. Their huts and all their utensils were conveyed on 
the backs of oxen or cows, the people also riding on them or on 
horses, followed by a flock of sheep which constituted the bulk of 
their property. Oxen and cows were used much more as beasts of 
burden and for riding than for draught; at Kapal some were 
seen even with elegant saddles, guided by strings passing through 
their nostrils. 

After surmounting the first heights, the travellers came upon an 
encampment haul) consisting of six or eight huts (yurt) and ran 
there to have a bowl of kumis. All round, numbers of horses, goats, 
camels, and oxen were browsing, and the whole space was intersect- 
ed by outstretched ropes with nooses for confining the more unruly 
beasts during the night. Nearly all the horses had their forelegs 
shackled with ropes, so that they could make but short steps, and 
be recaptured quickly. Nearly all the women were engaged in 
spinning or weaving. Adamoli is of opinion that the daughters of 
Noah must have used the identical looms at which the Kirghiz 
women worked ; three sticks, a comb, a wooden spatula, and a 
little rod for a shuttle, were all the materials they required. They 
worked squatting on the ground, upon a web of goat’s hair no 
bigger than aspan. 

The marriage customs of these people are curious. When a 
man has made his choice ofa bride, he is obliged immediately to 
set up his yurt near the haul in which the girl lives, and begins 
to court her. He makes a bargain with the father for the price 
which he is to pay him, whereon the bride may pay a visit to the 
bridegroom in his yurt every evening. These visits ought to be 
altogether sentimental during the time the bridegroom is engaged in 
paying off the dowry to the father of his spouse, a period which 
may be long enough when the suitor happens to be poor; but, 
alas, corruption has penetrated even among the simple-minded 
Kirghizes, and the visits generally terminate in a very unsenti- 
mental way. During the period of probation, the father of the 
bride has a right to make use of the shepherds of the bridegroom, 
or of the latter himself, for pasturing his cattle. After having 
paid the dowry the bridegroom enjoys conjugal rights (which, 
as just hiuted, he has usually anticipated.) Ihe ceremony comes 
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afterwards, and is of the simplest kind. The father presents the 
girl to the husband, telling him that he gives her to him to be 
his slave and absolute property, but requests him not to sell her; 
the husband replies that he will care for her and protect her, but 
kill her in case of her proving unfaithful. Then banquetting 
commences, more or less according to the weaith of the family, but 
in any case two sheep must be slaughtered. On this occasion the 
mollah recites some verse of the Qordn, of which he does not 
understand a syllable. In other respects, the Kirghizes cannot be 
called Muhammadans, because they are indifferent. Their women 
enjoy much liberty, and appear to be on terms of equality with 
the men. At any rate, the woman who acted as guide to the 
travellers having been chaffed by a group of Kirghizes who hap- 
pened to pass by on horseback, she returned their joke in rhymes 
with compound interest, aud some very expressive gestures, 
In the afternoon, too, when they entered a yurt, they were re- 
ceived by a woman. who continued to do the honours of the 
place even after the men had arrived. They asked for kumis 
(sour milk of mares) and were’ shown to the tent of a 
wealthy old fellow, this beverage being procurable only where 
many horses are kept. On entering, they were received with 
the usual Aman, (a word of salutation) and, after they had 
been invited to squat on a piece of goat-felt, a little boy whose 
face was besmeared with milk and millet, brought in the kumis 
in a wooden - porringer varnished red, black and yellow. Hav- 
ing been told that Adamoli wasa great Tura (chief), the said 
old man got up to fetch a basin of majolica which he kept 
enclosed in a case, and presented it to him with a bow, pass- 
ing his hand over his beard. Such courtesy could not 
be disregarded, and Adamoli forced himself to swallow some of 
this beverage which he could not relish. Oueof the party happened 
to spill the last drops of the porringer upon the ground, where- 
at the Kirghiz was scandalised, and wiped the ground with his hand, 
which he then rubbed on his dress; Aumis being a sacred 
beverage, to allow which to be spilled on the ground is a great 
sin, God having granted it to the Kirghizes, because he pro- 
tects them in a special manner. 

About 8 P. M. the travellers resumed their ride, and, after con- 
tinuing it for some time, halted to make tea. The horses having 
been tied in a circle, the head of one tothe tail of another, so as 
to hinder them from grazing, some wood was cut among the 
bushes and tea prepared. After this refreshment the party 
ascended to the top of the Kerinin, proceeded awhile along the 
crest, and at 8 P. M:made an attempt to ride down into the valley 
by the moonlight, but this attempt was immediately abandoned by 
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Adamoli and his two companions, on seeing the precipitous charac: 
ter of the road, for which pusillanimity they were well laughed at by 
Papoff, the Russian officer who guided them, At 10 P, M. they reach- 
ed the bottom of the valley in which the Kara torrent flows, and 
there they found three or four soldiers, commanded by a corporal 
engaged in felling and splitting the wood required for their batal- 
lion ; it being necessary to come all this distance to obtain wood . 
poplar, beech, and pine trees growing here in abundance. It ig 
wonderful what a Russian soldier abandoned to his own resources 
can achieve. These soldiers had received orders to prepare 
a certain number of cart loads of wood for the batallion. They 
arrived without any thing except their axes, muskets, and a few 
meagre provisions, They began by constructing for themselves 
a most comfortable hut, and near it a small room for a vapour bath, 
as well asa bold bridge, which looked as if it had been built by 
an engineer. After that they made cart-poles, axles, aud wheels, 
which they finished with a lathe of their own construction, fixed 
between two trees. In ovens of their own construction, they 
extracted a kind of gum from the bark of beech-trees. The 
corporal who originated all these contrivances was a most original 
and bumorons fellow, who was not astonished to see Italians, as he 
had made the acquaintance of some prisoners of that nation in the 
Crimea. 

In this locality the travellers spent the night, but first had 
a supper of bits of salt-meat roasted ona spit with intermediate 
pieces of lard; they had delicious tea, and slept soundly ull morn- 
ing around the camp-fire. When they awoke, they found that 
the sheep for which they had sent over night, had not yet arrived ; 
they accordingly roamed about the valley and found the 
flora to be nearly the same as that of the Alps, namely, wolf’s bane, 
felwort, anemone, umbellifera, and a kind of most beautiful 
yellow poppy, berberry bushes, &c. But if there was not much 
difference in. the flora, there was a great deal in the fauna, and 
numbers of unknown birds of every colour were fluttering about. 

The long expected sheep arrived at last, partly in a cauldron, 
party on the usual spit, and furnished the travellers with an ex- 
cellent meal, the flesh being found excellent and tasting better 
than veal ; the grease obtained from the tails (one of which was as 
large as a good-sized melon and weighed from 7 to 8 kilogram,) 
doing duty for butter. The return journey to Kapal began at 4 
p.M. ‘They reached that place inthe morning, and at the noise 
made by their arrival Waller put his head out of the wagon in which 
he had been sleeping and was highly delighted, as, Adamoli not 
having returned at the time agreed upon, he was abont to request 
the commandant of the district to despatch fifty Kozaks in search 
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of the bodies of his lost companions, whom he believed to have 
been robbed or perhaps even murdered. 

Kapal was a citadel with large deserted spaces, extremely long 
streets, little wooden or mud-brick houses, a garden, a library, a 
school anda modest bazar. The stanitza, or Kozzak town, ison the 
other side of the little river which intersects the place. 

Having refreshed and rested themselves after their excursion 
on horseback, our travellers left Kapal at noon on the 22nd, 
to continue their journey to Verno. They skirted the Alatan 
mountains for a time, and then crossed the last spur of them. They 
had scarcely arrived again in the level country, when they sawa 
Kirghiz haul, and around it green fields of corn, millet and panic, 
irrigated by little water-channels formed with some skill. The cattle 
were browsing around in the uncultivated steppe. They travelled 
for a while along the rocky banks of the Karatan which they crossed 
in the evening on a bridge, and reached an elegant station provided 
with everything, including gquass, of which they drank with 
the greatest pleasure after several days of abstinence. This wasa 
station belonging to a village containing forty houses. of Russian 
emigrants, to which the beaw monde of Kapal resorted occasional- 
ly to enjoy the vegetables brought there by the civilisation of 
the European peasants. During the night arugged and nearly 
mountainous tract was traversed. In the morning, however, the 
travellers arrived in a most extensive plain which appeared 
unlimited; but after a time. they saw on the horizon the 
snowy tops of another Alatan, that of Verno, likewise forming 
spurs of the great Tian-Shan chain. During the passage through 
this great plain hawks, partridges and other birds were again seen 
in great numbers, two extremely large species of black cranes, and 
lastly, at sunset, two troops of gazelles skipping lightly, dallying, 
running after each other, and fleeing only when the travellers ap- 
proached them too closely and were getting ready to shoot. 

In the evening the travellers reached the station of Tehinghil- 
dinski, where a rivulet was seen losing itself in a hole of more 
than three metres in diameter, but containing not more than a few 
inches of water, in which a number of little fish were dis- 
porting themselves, The sand at the bottom of this hole is, how- 
ever, so loose, that it allows anything thrown into it tosink in it, 
and the Kozak of the stanitza assured Adamoli that he had dropped 
into it a stone with fifty arsheens of string attached to it, but 
could find no bottom. This station the travellers left at 3 A. m., 
and soon reached the marshy, sandy banks of the Ili, along which 
they skirted with great fatigue. On reaching the ferry, some 
hundreds of carts laden with lead, belonging to the Government, 
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were seen waiting to be ferried over, The carters stated that they 
were travelling from Omsk to Verno, that they paid one rouble per 
pood, and that each carried 40 poods. Here the travellers saw 
bands of Kirghizes whose complexions were so black, that they 
appeared to be real negroes; then they passed through a village, 
consisting of a few huts, and the remnants of a fort, and entered the 
steppe which terminates at Verno, reaching that town after having 
travelled 371 versts from Kapal, and hoping to arrive after five or 
six days more in Tashkend, the terminus of their journey, 

A great box of apricots exposed for sale just at the entrance 
of the town of Verno (in Russian Vyernoyeh) so enticed Adamoli, 
that his craving for the fruit almost induced him to leap from hig 
carriage and take possession of it, but the dignity of being a 
European restrained him. The gardens around the houses were 
full of apricot trees loaded with fruit. Besides this species of tree, 
there were in the gardens also wild-apples, nuts, and imported 
vines; as well as some willows and poplars, 

Till 1854 Verno had been nothing more than a stanitza of 
Kozzaks; gradually, however, its geographical position and- the 
vicinity of Kulja induced Tartar merchants to settle around it, 
but afterwards the fertility of the soil attracted Russian colonists 
also. Then a fort was built and garrisoned to resist the inroads 
of the Kirghizes from the adjoining Khanate of Kokand, which 
was at that time independent. With the enlargement of the con- 
quests, Verno became the centre of the administration for the 
surrounding country, and lastly, when the Government of Turkes- 
tan was established, it was made the capital of the province of 
Semiretchenski (seven rivers) and severed from the administration 
of Siberia, to be incorporated with the new territory. It gradually 
flourished more and more, not indeed through commerce, which 
has been reduced to almost nothing and confined to the retail trade 
with the Kirghizes, but owing to the concourse of emigrants, who 
find the climate much more temperate there than in Siberia. 
When Adamoli was there, he saw in every direction new houses 
being erected by these industrious peasants, many of whom had 
been enterprising enough to undertake a journey of four thousand 
versts with their wives, utensils and cattle in order to better 
their circumstances. Men capable of taking such a resolution can 
accomplish great things, and prove that they possess a stock of 
energy and intelligence, which, when properly developed, must 
produce surprising results. A peasant who thus emigrates, not 
only imparts to the natives the elements of good agriculture, but 
engages in the planting and conservation of trees, which is a very 
important matter in such a bare country, but especially in Verno 
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and on the banks of the Ili, as well as on the other now deso- 
late little rivers, where the improvident Kozzaks (the first colonists 
thrown out, according to the Russian system, into newly conquered 
territories) had destroyed them. They not only wasted wood in 
building, but also burnt much of it without at all thinking of the 
future. Whilst the Kozzaks were alone, the soil was not ameliora- 
ted and not even ploughed by them, so easy was the life they led, 
and they obtained everything they needed without trouble. For 
avery small remuneration they hired Kirghizes and Kalmucks 
to take care of their cattle and cultivate their fields, for these 
poor people were but too glad to hire themselves out even as 
day-labourers and to work like condemned prisoners, in order to 
hoard a little money for buying a yurt and some cattle. But 
when a Kirghiz has succeeded, after thus labouring three or four 
years, in accumulating the required sum of money, no one can detain 
him in service for all the gold in the world; he takes to the moun- 
tains and is seen no more. Adamoli met working Kirghizes, 
everywhere in the stanitzas and among the Russians, but when 
one of them becomes rich, he makes it a point of honour to possess 
many horses, they being the standard of wealth among the Kirghizes, 
Some possess hundreds of horses, but will not sell one of them, 
thinking it dishonourable, and would rather submit to the 
greatest misery than to do so. 

Kalmucks and Chinese were not very numerous in Verno, and 
had settled there only after the troubles of Kulja, which town 
they abandoned, but there afealsoa few Sarts. The town of 
Verno still presented the aspect of a large Russian village, with 
its extremely broad roads, slanting roofs, and as much wood-work 
about the houses as could be obtained in so woodless a country. 
The streets were intersected by numerous little channels for the 
irrigation of the gardens, one of which was also maintained by the 
Government at a short distance from the town for the acclimatiza- 
tion of European fruits and trees, all of which already existed here 
in great abundance, but ina wild state. Everything prospers 
well in this garden; peaches, apricots, plums, pears, and Eu- 
ropean flowers, and niulberry trees and vines imported from 
Tashkend. Unfortunately the place was badly kept, the gardener 
taking no interest in it. ; 

On the leaves of the mulberry trees the Government had caused 
silkworms to be fed, and they produced cocoons which Adamoli 
saw, and at which he expressed his astonishment. Considering that 
nobody knew anything about the treatment of silkworms, he 
wondered how they could form such cocoons. In the garden 
Kozzak music is played on Sundays, and the ladies dance under a 
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roof embellished with trellis-work. The beauties were of the 
same kind as at Omsk, or nearly such, but the men wore coats 
of every possible hue, with turbans, kalpaks or skullcaps, and 
commingled fraternally with the white uniforms of the Russian 
officers and soldiers. Some natives on whom the Russians had 
from political motives conferred certain grades on first setting 
foot in the country, stalked about proudly to display their 
distinctive marks sewn on their gowns, presenting a grotesque 
mixture of European and Asiatic costume. On the day Adamoli 
ps his visit to this garden, a great assemblage of people 

appened to be there, it being the time when the Kirghizes of 
‘Takmak come to Verno for the purpose of adjusting their disputes, 
Long discussions were taking place, and a great deal of business 
bad to be transacted, two years having elapsed since they 
had last assembled in Verno. ‘The Russians allow these meetings 
to continue, in which the Kirghizes settle their affairs by means of 
their own Bii, or judges, whilst the Russian chief of the district 
is present, but without interfering, or arrogating to himself a 
deliberative vote; he only gives advice and nothing more. The 
principal subjects were horse-thieving and cattle-lifting. 

In this Government, which was originally dependent upon Si- 
beria, where the Kirghizes had been intimately Known a long 
time, great freedom was also allowed in the distribution of the 
taxes when the districts were established, and these wise principles 
were the cause of the change of Government taking place so 
quietly, without the Kirghizes themselves perceiving it. The 
district contained, at its establishment about two thousand yurts, 
which had to pay among themselves about six thousand roubles of 
taxes. Officially the haul no longer exists, but practically it does, 
and their Sultans, or ancieuts, are allowed to assemble for the pur- 
pose of allotting to each yurt its share of the tax of the district, in 
conformity with the wealth of each. On the first occasion the chief 
of the district was present at this distribution, but the people soon 
became so accustomed to it, that they now always arrange it with- 
out any superiutendence. For some years the Russiaus allowed 
them so much liberty, that they took no notice of their continual 
intestine wars and habitual raids; and these contests were, indeed, 
but little homicidal in reality ; the people of one haul lifted the 
cattle of another, and the latter made reprisals, which, however, did 
not terminate the contests, but only gave occasion for new ones. 
In all these skirmishes the arms used were only the ndgatka, or 
wooden club, two spans long, a hatchet with a loug handle but 
dexterously managed ; a hooked stick, and a pole tied to the saddle, 
When these disturbances happened to be protracted and disturbed 
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the country, and the Russians wished to make an end of 
them, they had only to send an energetic message to the Sultans, 
and to show a Kozzak here and there, whereon all hostilities 
ceased, aud the people became quiet. In the Government of 
Oremburg, where the authorities did not kuow the nature of the 
Nomads, and used force, deplorable consequences ensued. A 
commission of unpractical men had been appointed, who imagined 
they could effect everything by violence, burnt down many hauls, 
imposed taxes arbitrarily without consulting the people, and 
did many other things of the same kind, whereon the Kirghizes 
got frightened, fled into the interior of the steppes, made raids 
whenever they obtained a chance, stole the horses of the post- 
stations, and murdered here and there a lone traveller on the road, 


EK. REHATSEK, 
(To be continued.) 
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Art. VIL—THE PROPOSED NEW RENT LAW FOR 
BENGAL AND BEHAR.* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


1—The Report of the Rent Law Commission, with the Draft 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant within the Territories under the Administration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal: andan Appendia containing 
the Proceedings of the Commission and the Papers considered 
and referred toin the Report and Proceedings.—The Calcutta 
Gazette Special, July 21st, 1880. 


2.—A Digest of the Luw of Landlord and Tenant in the Pro- 
vinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by C.D. Field, 
M.A., L.L.D., Member of the Rent Commission, Calcutta, 1879. 


3:—The Policy of the New Rent Law for Bengal and Behar, by 
A District Officer. The Calcutta Review, No. CXLIIT. Jany. 1881. 


4.—A Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant within the Territories under the Administration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


5.—Minute upon the proposed Rent Law for Bengal, by 
Sir Richard Garth. Dated London, 6th September 1882. 


6.—Minute on the Bengal Rent Bill, by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Cunningham. Reprinted in the“ Englishman” for 
24th January 1883. 


HE Chief Justice of Bengal has rendered a signal service 

to the cause of justice, security, and order, by his timely 
protest against the policy of expropriation of zemindars in the 
professed interest of ryots, which prevailed in the Bengal Rent 
Law Commission, and which, to judge from Mr. Reynolds’ 
Bill, has found favour with the Government of Bengal. The 
project submitted by the Bengal Government for revolutionising 
the land system of the Bengal Provinces,—a system which, with 
all its shortcomings, has been weighed in the balance and noé 
found wanting in the hour of famine and of rebellion,—is charac- 
terised by Sir Richard Garth, as alike unnecessary and unjust. 
“The re-adjustment which is proposed by the present Bill,” 
observes Sir Richard Garth, “is, I gather, scarcely sufficient to 
satisfy the extreme views of certain members of the Rent Com- 
mission. But as even this re-adjustment is calculated to deprive 





* This Article was in type before the publication of the New Draft Bill 
of the Government of India—Ep.-C. R. 
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the landlords, unjustly and unnecessarily in my opinion, of 
rights which the Courts of Law have always considered to be 
their due, it seems to me that I should not be doing my duty 
towards that section of the community, if I refrained, upon 
mere personal grounds, from expressing my views upon the sub- 
ject.” This expression of opinion, which, be it remembered, 
had been repeatedly solicited by the Government of Bengal, has 
called forth, from one of the members of the Rent Commission 
alluded to by Sir Richard Garth, a note of which sufficient has 
been published in the newspapers to justify us in saying that, 
whatever may be its author’s attainments and achievements 
in Anglo-Indian “State-Literature,” he has the rudiments of 
polemical decency to learn. Mr. Mackenzie, however, is to be 
congratulated upon having found for many of his original views 
upon the Bengal Rent question such an able and accomplished 
advocate as Mr. Justice Cunningham. Mr. Justice Cunningham, 
founding himself in the main upon Mr. Mackenzie’s minutes, 
pleads the necessity of a reconstruction of the zemindari system 
upon the principles of Mr. Reynolds’ Bill. But, whilst giving 
his general support to the Bill, Mr. Justice’ Cunningham is 
troubled by old-fashioned scruples about “disturbance of exis- 
ting relations” and “ hardship to individuals and classes,” which 
the exalted personages, under whose instructions the Bill has 
been framed, apparently deem unworthy of their regard. 

In one important particular, Mr. Justice Cunningham is of 
opinion that Mr. Reynolds’ Bill does not gofar enough. The 
majority of the Rent Commission had recommended the total 
abolition of the law of distraint, pronouncing it to be an “ offset 
of English Law” which was “originally introduced in this 
country by Regulation XVII of 1793” (Report, para 4,) and 
Mr. Justice Cunningham concludes his observations on the sub- 
ject with an expression of regret that this exotic branch of the 
Law (which he administers to such general satisfaction), though 
doomed to death, is yet fated not to die, 

“ On the whole, it is perhaps to be regretted, that the recom- 
mendation of the Commission has not been accepted. Distraint 
is no part of the native law of landlord and tenant ; it was 
imported for the first time by Regulation XVII of 1790” 

? 1793), &e. 

That the majority of the Rent Commission should have com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that distraint is no part 
of the native law, was not matter for wonder, seeing that the 
most distinguished members of the Commission, as their pro- 
fessions and performances testify, do not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Literature-in any other shape than that of “State- 
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Literature.” What surprises us is, that a learned judge of the 
High Court, so well versed alike in the Literature of Knowledge 
and in the Literature of Power, as Mr. Justice Cunningham 
should permit himself to repeat a statement which is not only 
not true, but which happens to be the exact reverse of the truth 
the true origin of the law of distraint, thanks to Sir Henry 
Maine, having become a commonplace of historical jurisprudence, 
In his Early History of Institutions, Sir Henry Maine has very 
clearly shown that the remedy of distress is a bequest of the 
Aryan Hindus to the communities of the west, that the distraint 
of cattle, which is enumerated in the Vyavahara Mayukha as 
one of the lawful modes of compelling the payment of a debt, 
connects the English law of distress with the Hindu law, and 
that the curious rule of the Brehon law of distress, that a creditor 
who required payment from a debtor of higher rank than him- 
self should “ fast upon him,” may be identified with the practice 
of “sitting Dharna,” which prevailed in British India within 
the memory of men yet living, and which is still common in 
the Native Indian States. So mueh for the law of distraint 
being an “ offset of English law,” 

We purpose in this article to examine shortly the plea of 
necessity which is urged by the authors and supporters of Mr. 
Reynolds’ Bill, and to demonstrate the injustice of the proposed 
new rent law by a fresh examination of the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement, re-inforcing the position taken up ina 
former article on the subject, which appeared in this Review 
for October 1880, by additional arguments and authorities, and 
. taking occasion to notice certain arguments which were adduced 
against us in an able and ingeniously—reasoned article on the 
Policy of the New Rent Law for Bengal and Behar, by a District 
Officer, which appeared in this Review for January 1881, 


I.—The Plea of Necessity. 


That in a case of real emergency, to adopt Sir Richard Garth’s 
krase, and for a great imperial purpose, the sovereign power 
is justified in interfering with vested rights of private property 
it would be idle to deny. But many persons who have written 
about and about the ryot appear to have no notion of the measure, 
of this emergency. The recent condition of Ireland exemplifies 
the situation which warrants, in the view of the reigning party 
of English statesmen, recourse to such an extreme remedy for 
the convulsions of the Commonwealth. Bengal and Behar bear 
the same resemblance to Ireland as Macedon to Monmouth ; and, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, the condition of this part 
of Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions is far, as are the poles 
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asunder, from that “measurable distance from civil war,” which 
was pleaded by Her Majesty’s Prime Minister in justification of 
a much more limited ivterference with vested rights than that 
proposed by Mr. Reynolds’ Bill, Not but that we would undertake 
to say, in the face of the recent memorial of the laudholders of 
Mymensingh, that the experiment of reproducing the case of 
Ireland, with its specialities of omission and commission, et 
not be tried with varying success in various districts of Beagal, 
and especially Behar, if the Rent-Gospel according to Messrs, 
Mackenzie and O’Kinealy be skilfully preached to the credulous 
ryots, by village Parnells guiltless of their country’s laws. But 
our trust is that the Government of India will approach the 
Bengal Rent question with a better conception of the method 
aud magnitude of the business, than to encourage any wild 
expectation of a wholesale confiscation of zemindars’ rights in 
indiscriminate favour of ryots. 

Mr, Justice Cunningham, like a skilful advocate, as he is, con- 
trives to couch an insidious argument against the zemincars, 
in the statement of fact with which he introduces the case of 
necessity for the proposed new rent law. “There are 130,000 
revenue-payers,” observes Mr. Justice Cunningham, “who pay 
to Government a land-revenue of about 34 millions sterling, and 
enjoying a rental officially returned at something over 13 milions 
sterling. This 33 millions of revenue is only half a million 
larger than that fixed at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
viz., 3 millions, It is reckoned that, as the zemindar’s share was 
fixed at one-tenth of the gross rent, “ the net rental ” (i. ¢, share 
available for the proprietors after the payment of revenue) at 
that time must have been between £300,000 and £400,000. 
While the Government revenue, accordivgly, has increased only 
by half-a-million, the landlord’s share has risen from, say, 
£350,000 to 93 millions sterling. But this rental of 18 mil- 
lions is only an official return for Road-cess purposes, and is 
believed by many good judges to represent very inadequately the 
whole amount which in one way or another the proprietors 
receive. One writer reckons the entire amount paid annually 
by the occupants of the soil at between 25 and 380 millions 
sterling.” This statement* is apparently designed to suggest 





* This statement is calculated to convey very erroneous notions regarding 
the wealth of the landholders. Paradoxical as it may look at the first 
blush, Babu Peary Mchun Mookerjie, one of the native members of the 
Bengal Rent Law Commission, and whose Minutes by the way show 
snter alia that State-Literature is by no means a monopoly of Mesars. 
Mackenzie and OQ’Kinealy, has clearly and conclusively demonstrated 
from the facts aud fignres furnished by the Bengal Administration 
Report for 1879, that the average profit per annum of each landholder 
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the famous argument respecting the so-called wnearned:inerg- 
ment, But that argument no longer imposes upon any 


amounts to the grand total of Rs. 62, which is, we believe, something 
less than the average yearly wages of an agricultural labourer in Ben. 
gal and Behar. In his Minute, dated 18th May 1880, which will be 
ound in the Appendix to the Report of the Rent Law Commission, Babu 
Peary Mohun Mookerjie observes :—“The land-revenue is Rs, 3,69,94,283 
and the entire valuation of estates as ascertained by Road-cess returns 
is Rs, 18,11,68,432. It has been contended that the whole of the dif. 
ference (more than nine crores of Rupees) is enjoyed by the zemindars 
“who still cry for more” It should be borne in mind, however, that 
Road-cess valuations include the assets of revenue-free and _ rent-free 
lands, and also the assets of a@ large number of ryots ‘being all ryots who 
pay a yearly rent of Rs. 100 and upwards, and whose number is esti- 
mated by Mr. Justice Cunningham at 25,000) in excess of rent. If 
these large items be excluded, if a proper allowance be made for collee- 
tion and inevitable law charges, and if the number of landholders aud 
middlemen of different grades be taken into calculation, the landholder’s 
share of the profits will be found to be not enormous. “It is, however, 
necessary, that we should have some idea of the reputed wealth of 
landholders, and I shall try to give it by the following figures taken from 
the last Administration Report :— AN 





Total annual value of Estates ve 13,11,68, 439 
Deduct Revenue at wa "3 3,69,94,283 


9,41,74,149 
Deduct Road and Public Work-cess Le 58,85,884 


8,82,88,265 


Deduct collection charges at 6 per cent, eee 78,70,105 
saremceons 


8,04,18,160 
The assets of revenue-free, and rent-free holdings should be deducted 
from this sum; but even without making these deductions, and with- 
out taking into account inevitable law charges (and, it may be added, 
without taking into account inevitable calamities of season,) the above 
gum when distributed over 242.246 estates, and 1,099,642 tenures, gives 
an average profit of less than Rs. 62 per annum to each holder of an 
estate or tenure.” Mr. O’Kinealy, who had tried to make out, in his 
*historical’ Minute which will be likewise found in the Appendix re- 
ferred to above, that “ we (meaning the British Government) have. de- 
prived the cultivators of the enormous sum of 165 millions sterling 
and given it to the zemindars, who still cry for more,”—Mr, O’Kinealy, 
we say, in an addendum to his ‘historical? Minute which professes to 
be a reply to Babu Peary Mobun Mookerjie’s, very characteristically 
shifts his ground and observes :—“ Nor can I attach any weight to the 
argument advanced by him (meaning Babu Peary Mohun Mookerjie) 
that after all the average profit obtained by each landholder is only 
Rs. 62. The question is whether the ryots have been improperly de- 
prived of their rights or not. If they have been wronged, who gained, 
or how the gain has been divided, is to my mind of little importance, 
and affords no justification for the wrong committed,” whieh, it will be 
remarked, {s sheer tgnoratio elencki. ; Sra Gat Fae 
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instracted petson, and, in order to be consistent, requires 
to be complemented by an offer of compensation for the 
unearned decrement. The conclusive answer to this argu- 
ment is, that the chances of increase or decrease of value formed 
part of the consideration for the original contract. Besides, 
even. if it were to be assumed, that no part of the increase in 
their rental since the time of the Permanent Settlement bas 
been earned by the zemindars by industry, good management, 
and the expenditure of capital in the reclamation of the soil 
from jungle and its protection from inundations, the majority 
of the present revenue-payers of Bengal and Behar hold their 
estates under titles too recent to afford any appreciable found- 
ation of fact for the application of this specious soph'sm, 
Mr. Justice Cunningham next proceeds to array some figures 
respecting the accuracy of which he does not give any data for 
forming an opinion, and upon which he comments in the follow- 
{ng strain :-— 

“The first fact that strikes one in these figures is the extremely small 
fraction of the community in whom proprietary rights have been concen- 
trated. They are as 132,000 to more than 10 millions. This disproportion 
of numbers cannot be left out of sight in any mdifications of the 
existing law which the State may deem necessary, in the general interests 
of the community. Were it necessary—which happily it is pot —to subvert 
existing interests for the purpose of moving otherwise irremovable grie- 
Vances or remedying otherwise irremediable evils, there is abundant 
recedent for the principle that where the two interests conflict, the 
interests of the vastly preponderating number must carry the day. Asa 
matter of fact, there is scarcely a -continental nation in which it has not 
been found necessary for the landed aristocracy to surrender a material 
portion of their rights with a view to the general well-being of other classes.” 
-It is obvious to remark, on the one hand, that in com- 
puting the fraction of the community in whom proprietary 
rights have been concentrated, Mr. Justice Cunningham does 
not either take into the account putnidars, and other de- 
pendent talukdars to all practical intents and purposes, as 
much proprietors of the soil as zemindars, or any other descrip- 
tion of ‘tenure-holders’ whose number he estimates at 750,000 
and who all enjoy considerable proprietary rights; and, on the 
other hand, that Mr, Justice Cunningham does not state what 
proportion of the ten millions of ryots consists of cultivators 
to whom a good slice of the Zemindar’s property in the soil was 
transferred in the shape of a right of occupancy by Act X. of 
1859. But admitting that the proprietors of the soil are to 
the occupants upon it as 132,000 to 10,000,000, which is to say, 
very nearly as 1 to 75 persons, we do not acknowledge the 
authority of ‘the abundant precedent’ to which Mr. Justice Cun- 
ningham refers, This precedent will be found, upon examination, 
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to consist of cases of robbery, piracy, and other offences 
against property, with the reports of which our ancient historj- 
cal books actually teem, but which have been too often 
and too deliberately discredited in our modern books to be 
entitled to any respect in this year of grace 1883. And as re- 
gards the principle implicated in Mr. Justice Cunningham’s 
statistical statement, we are no admirers of a communism which 
is so absurdly self-contradictory as to acquiesce in the glaring 
inequalities in the distribution of every other species of private 
property, except landed property. Then, as to the Continental 
precedent alluded to by Mr, Justice Cunningham, it does not, 
so far as we are aware, lend any sort of countenance to the polic 

of confiscation embodied in Mr. Reynolds’ Bill, and of which 
Mr. Justice Cunningham might be easily mistaken to be an 
apologist. In Prussia, the land-legislation of 181 distinguish- 
ed broadly between hereditary peasant-holdings, and peasant- 
holdings-at-will or for a term of years or for life, and provided 
for the commutation of the services and dues, to which the 
landlords were entitled, upon the basis of “a fair indemnity” ; 
and the same preference for compensation, rather than confisca- 
tion, is evinced in the more revolutionary Prussian land-legislation 
of 1850, as the detailed provisions of the Law for the Redemp- 
tion of Services and Dues, and the Law for the Establishment of 
Rent Banks abundantly testify. And even in the autocracy of 
Russia of which the native zemindars have such a wholesome 
horror, the Ukase of !861, which gave the Russian resident 
ryot the right of purchasing his holding, fixed the price payable 
to the landlord at 163 fold the amount of the “ obrok,” or the 
money-rent for which the customary labour-rent was commut- 
ed upon certain equitable principles, (See Cobden Club Essays, 
pp. 312, 324-401,-403, &c.) Mr, Justice Cunningham is too well 
acquainted with the course of land legislation on the Continent 
of Europe not to be struck by the singular contempt for vested 
rights manifested in the proposed new rent law for Bengal and 
Behar ; and accordingly, towards the end of his valuable Minute, 
he expresses a hope that every thing which is amiss in this 
regard will be set right in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India. For his own part, Mr. Justice Cunning- 
ham would recommend a solution of the Bengal Rent question 
by the method of “the purchase of the landlord’s rights by the 
tenants,’—a simple and a satisfactory method, which the Famine 
Commission had specially recommended. But Mr. Justice 


Cunvingham is aware that this method is not self-working, and 
erceives its mal-adaptation to “the impoverished ryot who cannot 


pay his way as he is, far less buy out of his landlord.” 
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In another part of his valuable Minute, Mr. Justice Cunningham 
observes that, “ action of some sort accordingly cannot be with safety 
delayed.” But thetrue question is, whether what is wanted just 
now is action of the revolutionary sort recommended by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. “ ‘The Bengal Government,” continues Mr. Justice 
Cunningham, “adopts the view (and with Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Minute it could scarcely do otherwise), that the evidence pro- 
duced establishes satisfactorily that since 1863 the necessity for 
radical revision of Act X. of 1859 has been recognised by the 
Government, the Courts, and the public; that since the Pubna 
riots in 1873 this necessity has been generally recognised as 
urgent inthe interests as well of the landlords as of tenants; 
and Sir Ashley Eden concurs in thinking ‘that the true 
reason why the rent disputes, which culminated in open violence 
in 1878, have of late years quieted down, is because both parties 
have been awaiting the action of Government in connection with 
the substantive amendment of the law.’” The evidence produced 
before the Bengal Government will probably be published, when 
it is expected that some exceedingly relevaut evidence will be 
brought forward on the part of the Bengal zemindars to explain 
the proximate causes of the Pubna riots, But in the meantime, 
however true it may be that Sir Ashley Eden always recognised 
the necessity of a radical revision of Act X. in the sense of Mr. 
Reynolds’ Bill, if not in a stronger sense of the term, we cannot 
help remarking that to represent the Courts as sharing in any such 
sentiments, is very like another famous representation in which no 
notice was taken of the-speeches_of the Prince. And it is very 
worthy of note that between 5th January 1877, when “Sir R, 
Temple, in view of the objections raised to his Bill, advised that 
only the procedure portions (those for the more effective realisa- 
tion of rents) should be proceeded with,” and the date of Bengal 
to Indiu, 27th July 1881, nothing new of any especial im- 
portance, is stated, in Mr. Justice Cunningham’s Minute, to have 
occurred in favour of the proposed so-called “ substantive amend- 
ment of the law,” except the production of the “ interesting 
papers,” concerning the merits of which the Chief Justice so 
widely differs from Mr. Justice Cunningham, 

“ A more valuable collection of papers has, I believe,” says Mr, 
Justice Cunninghain iv the beginuing of his Minute, “ never been 
got together in India, nor a great sulject been discussed with 
research and ability more worthy of its transcendent importance.” 
And in the middle of his Minute, Mr. Justice Cunningham 
singles out for special praise a Minute by Mr. Mackenzie for the 
service it bas rendered to the public by opening its eyes to the 
hidden meaning and mutilated beauties of that most egregiously 
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misunderstood piece of Imperial legislation,—Act:X of 1859.<i. 
| No Act was more egregiously misunderstood, aud Mr. Macken 
zie has rendered a valuable service in drawing up an account of 
the way in which itfeame to be passed, and of the subsequent 
history of the rent question in Bengal.” Our own humble opinion 
touching tle merits of the published performances of the Rent 
Commissioners has been already recorded in these pages, but wa. 
should not omit in this place to cap the climax of adulation with the 
— awarded to the Report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission 
y a contemporary critic, who credited its learned author, with the 
style of John Stuart Mill,—a criticism, which, whatever may be the 
weight to which it is entitled in the process of forming the public 
judgment upon the Bengal rent question, affords a curious inciden- 
tal indication of the critic’s idea of the style of John Stuart Mill,* 
But to return to Sir Richard Garth’s Minute. “For my own part,” 
observes Sir Richard Garth, “I take it tobe clear that any Govern- 
ment, in a case of real emergency, has a right, so far as it is necessary, to 
{uterfere with vested rights, tv whomsoever they may belong, or how- 
soever they may have been created. But then I take it to be equally 
clear, that without some such actual necessity, no Government is justified’ 
in interfering with the vested interests of any class of its subjects; 
more especially when those interests have been created and defined, after. 
due consideration by the State’s own legislative enactments, I should 
have thought that these propositions would hardly have been disputed 
by the majority of reasonable men. The true question, as it seems to me, 
for our present purpose is, whether there does or does not exist at the 
ponent time any such necessity as justifies the Government of Bengal 
u depriving the landlords-in Bengal of their rights and privileges in the 
manner proposed by the new Rent Bill. For myself, I see no such neces- 
sity; and 1am bound to say that amongst the many complaints on behalf 


of the ryots, which have been published by the Government in connection 
with this subject, I have been unable to find a single statement that the 


ryots themselves desired any thing of the kind.” 

Mr. Justice Cunningham brings into a focus all the good points 
of the proposal for the new rent law, and gives what appears to be a 
very carefully prepared resumé of every relevant statement obtain- 
able from the “ interesting papers,” which .he so highly praises, 
and which we take leave to add, he has studied with so. 
much care. But Mr. Justice Cunningham, writing a good 
while after Sir Richard Garth, does not cite a single official 





* The critic alluded to is the for January 6th, 1881,-were—“ At. 








eloquent writer of a panegyric on 
the Bengal Rent Law Commission 
in the journal of the well-known 
mutual laudation society, of which 
the majority of the Commissioners 
were ex-officio members. The exact 


words of the Pioneer newspaper 


times, as in the discussion of the true 
principles of Indian Rent it (mean- 
ing the style of the Bengal Rent 
Report) rises to a philosophic breadth 
of luminous statement which - is: 
almost worthy of John Stuart Mill.” 
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statement to ‘the effect that the ryots ever demanded anything 
like the rights proposed to be conferred upon them at the expenge 


of the zemindars. 


I1.—The conditions of the Permanent Settlement. 


The authority® upon which this proposal is based is the 
concurrent opinion of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy to 
the effect that the ryots have been deprived by judge-made 
law of the rights secured to them by, the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement, This opinion is endeavoured to be support- 
ed by citations from “ State-Literature,” and by an argument 
founded upon a colon, The great Permanent Settlement Regu- 
lation VIII. of 1793 provides, as is well known, that—— 

LII. Zhe Zemindar or other actual proprietor of land is 
to let the remaining lands of his Zeminduri or Letate, 
under the prescribed restrictions, in whatever manner he 
may think proper; but every engagement contracted with 
under-farmers, shall be specific as to the amount and condi- 
tions of it; and all sums received by any actual proprietor 
of land, or any farmer of land, of whateyer description over 
and above what is specified in the engagements of the persons 
paying the same, shall be considered ‘as extorted, and he 
repaid with a penalty of double the amount. The restrie- 
tions prescribed and referred to in this section, are the follow- 
ing:—The restrictions material to be stated in the present 
connection being— — 

LX. First.— All leases to under-farmers and ryots made previous 
to the conclusion of the settlement, and not contrary to any regula- 
tions, are to remain in force until the period of their expiration, 
unless proved to have been obtained by collusion, or from persons 
not authorised to grant them, 

Second.—No actual proprietor of land or farmer, or persons 
acting under their authority, shall cancel the pottahs of the 
Khod-Kashi ryots, except upon proof that they have been 








* Referring to the authority upon 1859,—entirely without regard to the 
which this proposal is based, Sir Ri- construction which has been put 
chard Garth observes :—‘ The pub- upon those enactments by the Courts 
lic may be surprised to learn thatas of Law and the Legislature; and as 
to some of the proposed changes, they to all, that their views are not only 
are based upon no authority atall; inconsistent with the opinions and the 
as to others, that the views of these policy of the last three generations, 

entlemen (referring to Messrs. Mac- but with the laws and usages which 
enzie and O’Kinealy) are founded have prevailed in Bengal since the 
upon their own construction of the time of the Permanent Settlement.” 
Regulations of 1793 and the Act of “ 
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obtained by collusion; or that the rents paid by them with- 
in the last three years, have been reduced below the rate of 
the Nirkbundy of the pergannah; or that they have obtained 
collusive deductions; or upon a general measurement of 
the pergannah for the purpose of equalizing and correcting 
the assessment. The rule contained in this clause is not to 
be considered applicable to Behar. 

Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy are apparently struck by 
the argument that if, under section 52, the Zemindar is at 
liberty to let the lands of his estate (not occupied by the 
tenure-hoders mentioned in sections 48 to 51) in whatever 
manner he may think proper, subject only to the restric. 
tions prescribed in the series of sections beginning with section 
53 and extending to section 60, the consequence cannot be 
evaded that the only right in the nature of a right of occu- 
pancy secured to the ryot by the conditions of the Perma- 
nent Settlement is the right of the then resident (Khod-Kasht) 
ryot in Bengal to occupy his holding at the full pergannah 
rate. Accordingly Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy set 
themselves to prove that the power to let at the propietor’s 
will and pleasure, which is mentioned in section 52, has 
nothing whatever to do with the ryots mentioned in section 
60, and Mr, O’Kinealy produces for this purpose a lengthy 
argument which the admitted * importance of the question 
is our apology for submitting in this place to the public 
eye. 
iP Mr. Field,” observes Mr. O’Kinealy on page 449 of the 
Appendix to the Report of the Rent Commission, “ gives 
an accurate and elaborate analysis of Regulation VIII. of 
1793 in his note on enhancement. In it I concur, except 
in so far as he concludes that sections 53 and 54 of the Regu- 
lation referred to ryots.” We are bound to intercalate the 
brief remark, that we cannot find in Mr. Field’s note anything 
to suggest the conclusion that section 53 relates to ryots. 
“He frankly admits, as might be expected, that he comes to 
this conclusion with reluctance, and that it is difficult to accept 
it if the legislators of that period could be considered to ba 
conversant with the use of legal terms or knew the proper 
meanings of such words as “letting” and “ demise,” in a word 
if they could be ealled lawyers, and his conviction is that they 
could not in fairness be so described. I, on the other hand, 





* Our District Oficer concludes his with this discussion, our plea - ia 
own lengthy dissertation upon this that the matter has a most import. 
question with the observation:— ant bearing on the subject of en- 
“If we have wearied our readers hancement, 
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am inclined to believe that the illustrious framers of the 
settlement possessed an adequate share of legal as well as 
economic knowledge, and that Mr. Field has “himself fallen 
into error from not considering the previous decisions arrived 
at by Government.” Mr. O'Kinealy then quotes section 52 
of Regulation VIII. of 1793, which is set out above, and to 
which he subjoins section 53 :— 

LIII.—No person contracting with a zemindar, independent 
talukdar, or other actual proprietor, or employed by him 
in the management of the collections, shall be authorised to 
take charge of the lands or collections without an amulnamah 
or written commission signed by such zemiudar or other 
actual proprietor. 

“Mr. Field,” continues Mr. O’Kinealy, “considers that section 
52 refers to ‘and includes the letting, or rather re-letting of 
lunds to ryots already in possession—an opinion which I 
have seen stated somewhere to have been advanced by Mr. Justice 
Phear. I am, I regret to say, of a different opinion.” Mr. 
O’Kinealy then proceeds to confute the conclusion imputed 
by him to Mr. Field, and himself concludes with the follow- 
ing observations relating to the real, and the true, couclu- 
sion to which Mr, Field reluctantly comes in his note on en- 
hancement on page 195 of his Digest, and which is very ac- 
curately cited in the words we have italicised: “Mr. Field 
appears to have been led into his, as I hold, erroneous con- 
struction by takitig a wrong~ view of the words ‘ prescribed 
restrictions, mentioned in section 52. He looks upon them 
as extending over a series of section; but unless the printing 
of every authorised copy of the regulations I have ever seen is 
wrong, they are included in, and cease at the end of section 53, 
and I would press upon the members the necessity of referring to 
the text. It is clear, as has been pointed out to me by Mr. Mackenzie, 
that Mr. Field, in his edition of the regulations” in which he puts 
a full stop in lieu of a colon at the end of section 52, has follow- 
ed a mode of punctuation not justified by the authorised text, which 
completely changes the sense of the sections, and gives a colour 
of validity to his theory of enhancement. It would seem, 
therefore, that a strong, if not the strongest, support for the 
theory he has advanced rests solely on a printer’s error.” They 
laugh who win, Mr. O’Kinealy’s argument, which canuot 
dispense with a colon, can ill afford to laugh at any theory 
resting on.a printer's point. It remains to say that our District 
Officer, as iu duty bound, contributes his tale of bricks towards 
fortifying the structure of Mr. O’Kinealy’s argument, and 
widens its basis by the addition of the marginal abstract of 
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section 63—*“ restrictions alluded to in section 52 ”—* in Clarke’s 
edition of the Regulations, published in 1852. 

Messrs. Mackenzie and O’hKinealy lay much of the blame of 
the bad condition of the ryot, at the doors of the old Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut; and the new High Court, and refuse 
to acknowledge the authority of the decisions prouounced 
in those Courts. But we may be permitted to hope that 
neither Mr. Mackenzie nor Mr, O’Kinealy will question the 
authority of an interpretation of the regulations given in the 
true translations of them, made by a person expressly appointed 
for that purpose by the Governor-General in Council under 
Regulation XLI. of 1798, and the 2nd edition of which was 
published in 1826 under the orders of the Government of India, 
Strange as it will doubtless seem to Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O’Kinealy, it is nevertheless true that Mr. Forster's authorised 
and contemporaneous exposition of the “ prescribed restrictions” 
in section 52 of Regulation VIII. of 1793, is in exact unison 
with the received construction, for which our District Officer 
regrets that we should be able to quote the high authority of 
Mr. Field, though for his part he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Mr. O’Kinealy and Mr. Mackenzie are with him. Mr. 


Forster's translation runs as follows :— 


«2 {tai 
wants aols Satfusifa facta ates alee cy aietatafacts 
wars glia zones co Ata aga fale? alte SGT ca 
ana fee ota arq fae sea cy Atriatafecraa wstcaa 
Salawtatacna afes cl satantw FCA SiAecs Ataearala 
Giz wit wae tatraa fase ea atic yesra a ates ate 











* This side-note is accounted for 
by considerations of typographical 
arrangement, which will readily 
occur to the reader. Our District 
Officer very candidly admits that 
there is something in Mr. Field’s 
argument that section 52 speaks of 
the ‘: prescribed restrictions,” where- 
as section 53 apparently includes 
only one restriction, but he actually 
argues that the plural may be jus- 
tified, since, in the latter section, 
(1) the agent, and (2) the farmer 
were severally forbidden to take 
charge without written authority ; 
and “even if this view be incorrect, 


it is quite possible,’ says our District 
Officer, “that the plural termination 
may be a mere accident, such as has 
happened in other cases. In the 
old edition of the Regulations now 
before us, we see, in the very be= 
ginning of Regulation I. of 1793 
‘The following Articles of the Proc- 
lamation....%s hereby enacted into 
a Regulation’; such a slip may have 
occurred in this instance also ; at 
any rate, we think the objection is 
of no weight whatever, compared 
with the arguments, drawn from the 
plain meaning of the words.” 
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caia Gfaa afiatay fer Setzer Fates tea fey saracie 
sare afte ax wrq cat ales isl GAHcGA arta cate 
ESM SMA BWA Wee otata faad we wena weacas ata 
cl atq faray earaa etata ak “tain 8@q Stata casal 
AHA SAS WaltA CANt Size SfS! : 


Here is an authoritative rendering of the much discussed 52nd 
section of Regulation VIII. of 1793, which says in so many 
terms that the “ prescribed restrictions” referred to in that 
section “extend over a series of section,’ and which disposes 
at once and for ever of the colon-argument of Messrs. Mackenzie 
and O’Kinealy. 

The other support for the concurrent opinion of Messrs. Macken- 
zie and O’Kinealy, in favour of the proposed legislation, is 
“State-Literature.” Now it so happens that the conditions 
of the Permanent Settlement are nowhere more accurately des- 
cribed than in an approved work of “ State-Literature” published 
in 1832 with the permission of the Governor-General of India, 
and entitled “A Memoir on the Land Tenure and Principles 
of Taxation in Bengal, by a Civilian.” But before proceeding 
further with the discussion of the conditions of the Permanent 
Settlement, it is needful that we should clear the ground by 
vindicating its contractual character against the ingenious 
reasoning of our District Officer. “The truth is,’ observes 
our District Officer, “that the Permanent Settlement was not 
a contract, but an act of State performed by the local Govern- 
ment, and approved by the Court of Directors under the geueral 
directions of an Act of Parliament (meaning, we presume, 
the Act 24, Geo. III., Chap. XXV., by the 39th section of which 
the Court of Directors were required to give orders ‘ for settling 
and establishing, upon principles of moderation and justice ac- 
cording to the laws and constitution of India, the permanent 
rules by which the tributes, rents, and services of the rajahs, 
zemindars, polygars, talukdars, and other native land-holders, 
should be in future rendered and paid to the United Company.’) 
There is no sort of analogy between it and a promissory note ; 
the zemindurs were not free to contruct, and they were not 
asked to contract. The recusancy of the whole body would 
not have prevented it, as the recusancy of a few did not prevent 
its application to their estates. On the contract theory, it is 
impossible to account for the treatment by the Government 
of disqualified and recusant proprietors; the former could not, 
and che latter would not, contract; and yet we see that the 
Government made allowances for both, This becomes intelligible, 
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if the true nature of the transaction be understood; the 
State said, in effect to the proprietors :—We have determined to 
make a permanent settlement ; you may manage your estates 
if you can, and will; if you cannot or will not, we will make 
other arrangements for the management; but as we acknow- 
ledge you to possess proprietary rights, we will provide for your 
support from the profits.” Granted that the Permanent Settlement 
was “an Act of State;” but the State may enter into contracts 
with its subjects, and acquire rights and incur obligations there- 
under, though it has the physical power to disregard the latter. 
As Mr. Pollock very neatly puts it in his Essays in Jurispru- 
dence and Kthics, page 12, “the State’s being the fountain 
of legal right does not prevent the State from having rights as 
well as any other artificial person, or even from having duties 
such as it prescribes to itself, in so far as it submits to the juris- 
diction and the decisions of its own Courts.” It may be like- 
wise granted that if the whole body of zemindars, talukdars, 
and chowdhries had declined to engage for the revenue finally 
assessed upon their estates, the Government of India, after: 
making due provision for their malikana, or the allowance in 
consideration of their proprietary rights, might have made a 
permanent settlement of their lands with such other persons 
as might have been willing to engage for the revenue demanded by 
Government. But we are entirely at a loss to conceive how 
the Permanent Settlement could have been effected unless some 
persons or other had agreed to pay the revenue assessed by Gov- 
ernment. Then, again, it is quite true that proprietors labouring 
under the disqualification of minority or of Iunacy could not 
contract, but neither was the settlement concluded with such 
proprietors, their lands being excluded for a time from the gene- 
ral settlement and directed by Section 21 of Regulation VIII. 
of 1793 to be managed for their benefit by persons appointed to 
the trust by Government. The truth is, we repeat, that the 
Permanent Settlement was an express contract of the proposal 
and acceptance type analysed and illustrated in Chapter I. of 
the Indian Contract Act. Thus section 43 of Regulation VIII. 
of 1793 provides that “in the event of any proprietor declining 
to engage for the settlement of his lands at the jummah proposed 
to him, the Collector is to communicate the objections offered, 
with his opinion respecting them, to fhe Board of Revenue. 
That Board is to determine the proper assessment, after making 
such further enquiries as they may think necessary ; and the 
objecting proprietor is to be required to engage for such assess- 
ment without further delay; and in the,event of his refusal, 
which is to be given in writing, his lands are to be let in farm 
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or held Khas, as the Board of Revenue may in each instance 
think most expedient.” And we are really astonished that our 
District Officer should, in the teeth of Regulation VIII. of 1793, 
assert that “the zemindars were not free to contract and 
they were not asked to contract.” Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O’Kinealy have said many novel things about the Per- 
manent Settlement, but to the best of our remembrance 
they have not categorically denied its contractual character. 
However that may be, we are happily relieved from the task of 
labouring the point which our District Officer has mooted, by a 
standard work of “ State- Literature ” largely drawn upon, as well 
by our District Officer as by Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy,— 
we mean the classical treatise on the Land Revenue of Bengal, 
by Professor Harington, of the State-College of Fort William, 
“Tn countries where private and public rights have been accurately 
defined, and established upon just principles,” observes Professor 
Harington, ‘ where taxes are considered to be ‘a portion which each 
subject contributes of his property in order to secure the remain- 
der, and where the land-tax is so moderate as to make it impos- 
sible that the proprietor of the land should desire to relinquish the 
management of his estate, with a view to be exonerated from res- 
ponsibility for the tax imposed upon it, there can be no occasion 
for any personal assent or engagement on the part of individuals, 
to pay their portion of the general assessment ; which is levied, 
when due, from the actual possessor of the land. But in India 
where “ the land-revenue has borne a proportion, so large as nine- 
tenths, to the computed net- receipts of the Zemindar or other 
superior landholder, and where consequently drought, inundation, 
or other calamity of season, might deprive him of the means of 
payment from the yearly neat produce of his estate, it has been 
customary to give the landholders an OPTION of engaging for the 
assessment of their lands, or to receive a subsistence in land or 
money, and leave their estatesto the management of a public 
officer, or be let in farm, at the discretion of Government. This 
usage commenced before the Company's administration: and had 
been since continued to the period of forming the Decennial Settle- 
ment.” (Harington’s Analysis, Vol. 11., pp. 236-7 ). 

To return to our Civilian and his Memoir. ‘The whole work,” 
we are informed in the preface, “is but an abstract of the result 
of some years of official Jabour and correspondence, which had been 
submitted to the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General, who was 
pleased to permit the author to publish it in Europe, whither the 
original had been forwarded with that intent ;’—the copy before 
us being one of a few struck-off in Calcutta for private cireulation 
among the author's friends. Our Civilian, like Mr, Mackenzie, 
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was an ardent champion of the ryots ; he, like Mr. Mackenzie, was 
clad in complete armour as a State-Litterateur, and like Mr. Mac. 
kenzie, he hated native zemindars and English lawyers with an im- 
partial hatred. But, unlike Mr. Mackenzie, he never suffers his 
Memoir to degenerate into a personal—mémotre ; and unlike both 
Mr. Mackenzie and Mr, O’Kinealy he reasons upon the Regulations 
with an utter indifference to their punctuation. * This last 
mentioned circumstance, however, may be the result of pure ac- 
cidents of the press, without implying any acknowledgment of the 
canon of English law, that the punctuation is no part of the Sta- 
tute. We have carefully brought out these pros and cons, in 
order to enable Mr. Mackenzie to decide whether or not our 
Civilian is fit to enter the arena of the Bengal Rent Controversy, 
on which he is now a conspicuous figure and from which he has 
essayed to peremptorily exclude Mr. Justice Steer. ( App. p. 419). 
But Lord William Bentinck’s assent to the publication of the 
Memoir in Europe, with a view to influence the opinion of the 
British public and Parliament upon the Bengal Rent Question ; 
the intrinsic excellencies of the Memoir; the consummate Ori- 
ental scholarship exhibited in the translations of texts of Hindu 
and Mabomedan law, which give a permanent value to the first 
part of the Memoir, and which our Civilian made for himself 
from many carefully collated Sanskrit and Arabic manuscripts ; 
the systematic and accurate knowledge of the contents of the 
Cornwallis’ Code displayed in every part of the Memoir ; and last, 
not least, the thorough practical knowledge of the minutiz of 
settlement operations shown in the tables of rent-rates inserted in 
the Memoir,—will, in the estimation of the public, fix our Civi- 
liun’s rauk as the official protagonist on that great arena. 

The immediate incentive for putting forth this memoir was the 
arrival in Calcutta of the minutes of evidence given by Ram 
Mohun Roy and James Mill before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Jndian affairs, which satin 1851. “ If the evasive 
replies and defective information supplied by the-first named in- 
dividual,” says our Civilian, “have astonished those who had 
over-appreciated his talents and merits, the errors into which the 
celebrated historian of Iudia has, in some measure, fallen, have 
called forth the regrets of those who admire the brilliancy of 
style, and depth of judgment which so strongly mark his literary 
productions.” By the way, the family Garu of the Mills, 
Jeremy Bentham, professed to like the English style of the ‘ first 
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* The work is full of printing mis- hand-writing than to any fault of the 
takes, but this we are told, is more Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle Press. 
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named individual’ better than the style of ‘the celebrated his- 
torian of India,’ as the reader will find to his surprise in Dr. 
Bowring’s biographical memoirs, “ Ram Mohun Roy,” continues 
our Civilian, “has fulfilled the expectations of those who were 
best acquainted with his former conduct and character. But it 
could not have been anticipated, that Mr. Mill, to whom all 
papers and documents connected with Indian affairs were avail- 
able would have so far departed from historical fact, as to assert 
that ‘the preceding Governments ( Hindu and Musulman) in 
India, possessed exclusive proprietary rights in the soil, and levied 
the whole rent of it without any other limit, than a customary 
maximum, to what might be exacted from the cultivator, and 
that no individual proprietary right existed.’ Nor, that he 
would, in the face of the records of proceedings of the Houses of 
Parliament, attribute the permanent settlement to the Company’s 
servants.” 

The first part of the Memoir is devoted to a discussion of the 
legal position of the cultivating classes under the Hindu and Maho- 
medan governments. We do not propose in this place to enter into 
that large question ; suffice it to say, that our author gives it as 
his opinion against that of James Mill, that “ both Hindoo aud Maho- 
medan rulers recognized the proprietary rights of the cultivators, 
and claimed an interest in the portion of the crop representing the 
tax—not in the soil.” Nor are we here concerned with the part 
which the East India Company’s civil servants took with refer- 
ence to the Permanent Settlement. “So far from the permanent 
settlement being the work of the Company’s officers, it is well 
known,” observes our author, “‘ that~it originated with certain 
members of the administration in Kogland : the code prescribing 
the course of fiscal management to be adopted, was drafted in 
England, and was brought out by Lord Cornwallis to Bengal :” 
and in another place, our author speaks of the professional 
prejudices of “the English Lawyers, employed to compile the 
Regulations of Lord Cornwallis’s Code.” But we request the 
readers’ particular attention to the fact that the Permanent 
Settlement Regulations were drafted by English Lawyers. Not- 
withstanding their vaunted knowledge of “ State-Literature, ” 
this fact could scarcely have been known to the Rent Commis- 
sioners ; or they would not have made bold to doubt if the authors 
of the Permanent Settlement Regulations were aware of the legal 
meaning of such words as “ proprietor” and “ letting.” 

The second part of the Memoir is devoted to an elaborate 
examination of the Cornwallis’ Code, and this is how our author 
describes the operation of the code as it affected the ryots. 

“The proprietors, though authorised to let the lands of their estates, or 


vemindaries, in whatever manner they thought proper, their estates, in the 
first instance, being declared responsible to Government for the due 
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payment of the revenue assessed thereupon, and theif personal property 
and their persons, in case the sale price of the estate would not cover the 
outstanding arrear, were prohibited from imposing arbitrary and oppressive 
cesses upon the ryots and were required to grant leases to them, according 
to a prescribed form, in which the quantity of land, and amount of consoli. 
dated rent, in money or in kind, were to be insert-d ; this was done, under 
the notion of securing the ryots against the consequences of evasion, on 
the part of the zemindars, who were required to prepare and deliver the 
seer or leases, in question, within two years, from the date of the 

egulation (No. VIII of 1793,) and to prepare a register of the pottahs, and 
file it in the Collector's Office ; they were prohibited from ‘cancelling the 
pottahs of khod-kasht, (i.e, resident cultivating,) ryots, except upon proof 
that the same had been obtained by collusion, or that the rents, paid for 
the last three years, had been reduced below the standard rate, for similar 
lands, prevailing in the pergannah; or that the cultivators had obtained 
collusive deduction, or upon a general measurement of the pergannah, for 
the purpose of equalising or correcting tiie assessments.” The zemindars 
were «lso required “to grant receipts for al! sums paid by the ryots, and 
receipts in full on the discharge of every obligation; and were restricted 
from demanding the rents of absconded ryots, in case of any lands being 
inundated or affected by any other calamity, from those who might remain ;” 
they were also forbidden to inflict corporal punishments on their ryots 


and under-farmers, to enforce payment of arrears—penalties for infractions | 


of these rules were, indeed, prescribed, but could only. be enforced by 
a suit at law, which the ryots could not possibly bear the expense of main- 
taining.” We may remark, by way of parenthesis, that there is now no 
pretence whatever for saying that these rules are broken by the zemindars 
with impunity. “The repugnance to the interchange of pottahs and 
kubuleuts, drawn out in conformity with the new Code, evinced by 
the ryots throughout the country, was met, five years after the original 
enactment (in 1789), by a law (Regulation IV. of 1794), which declared 
‘the notification that pottahs would be granted to ryots who would 
apply for them, to bea legal tender of such pottah, entitling such Zemindar 
to recover the amount specified in such pottah, so tendered, from the 
ryot. The ryots, from henceforward, were, by the law, degraded from 
the rank of actual proprietors to that of tenants on sufferance. It had been, in 
the first instance, declared (section 8 of Regulation I. of 1793) that regulations 
for the protection and welfare of the ryots aud other cultivators would be en- 
acted, but none have ever been effectually passed, restoring them to any of 
‘ their rights ; even the single stipulation most in their favour, which was 
intended to prevent the zemindars from raising the rents of Khod-kasht ryots 
was so worded ; that it gave every zemindar the means of enhancing his demands 
ut pleasure; since, to entitle the ryot to the benefits of the clause in 
question (clause 2, s, 60 of Regulstion VIII of 1793), it was necessary, in 
the first place, that he should have accepted a lease or pottah, and, as in so 
doing, he would have acknowledged a feudal over lord, in the person of the 
gemindar, he was naturally averse to become a party to the annihilation 
of his rights. 2vd/y. In the pottah prescribed by the code, the abwab, 
or illegal cesses, were consolidated with the usu/, or authorised and pres- 
criptive rates; the ryots did not acknowledge the existence of a right to 
levy any thing in addition to the regular established rate, the abwab 
were exactions which were submitted to of necessity, but which, as they 
were not sanctioned by the law, as it formerly stood, could not, accord- 
ing to their notions, be enforced by legal means, unless they acquiesced 
in the demand. 3rdly. Supposing the ryot to have subscribed to the 
record of his future vassalage, he obtained no permanent benefit by 
his submission; the rate of nirkbundy, or average standard of rents 
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paid in the pergannah, might, at any time, be easily raised, by compel- 
ling several of the inferior cultivators to take khamar, or wasteland, at 
enhanced rates, (this was, and is, the common practice of the zemindar in 
Bengal) and after the expiration of three years, the oldest ryot might be 
compelled, by an action at law, to pay the same. 4¢hly. Proof of 
collusion would be assumed, from an excess of land above the quantity 
specified in the pottah, or from the insertion of lower rates than are 
usually levied from lands capable of bearing the superior species of 
agricultural produce, though the one might have resulted from careless 
measurement, and the latter from the improvement of inferior land originally 
incapable of producing the more valuable descriptions of produce, by 
the more assiduous, or a more scientific, cultivation of the occup- 
ant: it has been said, that many zemindars purposely inserted low rates 
and smaller quantities of land than were actually held, in order to 
forward their own views, a procedure which is not improbable.  thly. 
The lease afforded no protection against the consequences of a general 
pergannah measurement, when, by any manceuvres of the description 
yiven, a real or fictitious enhancement of rates had been established, or 
after a public sale of the grantor’s interest and title, in satisfaction of 
arrears of revenue. 6th/y. A zemindar could only be compelled to abide by 
the tenor of the pottah, by acivil action, which might be kept pending, 
by the usual course of legal artifice for a period co-extensive with the unex- 
pired term of the lease itself, and the ryot would, in the meantime starve 
for his presumption in venturing to assert, what even the code 
admits to be his just rights and privileges. In point of law and fact, the 
ryot can claim, under the provisions of Lord Cornwallis’ Codé, no 
rights at all; for the few privileges he may enjoy, he is indebted entire- 
ly to the forbearance, or to the fears of his taskmaster, the Zemindar. ” 


Our author, as beseems an advocate pleading before the British 
ublic and Parliament, has made his peroration a little too 
rhetorical, the exact truth being, as no one has more accurately 
stated, or more lucidly explained than himself, that the only 
right in the nature of-a right of occupancy secured to the ryots 
by the conditions of the Permament Settlement, was the right 
of the then resident (Khod-kasht) ryots to hold their lands 
subject to certain specified provisions at the pergannah rates, * 





*We do not intend, in this part “By the Permanent Settlement,” 





of our article, to rely on any deci- 
sions of the Sudder Dewanny Ad- 
awlut or the High Court; they, it is 
admitted, are in our favour. But 
we cannot help remarking in a foot- 
note upon the entire and exact 
coincidence of our Civilian’s con- 
struction of the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement, with the opi- 
nion of Sir Richard Garth as_ ex- 
— in his Minute, dated 8th 
anuary 1880, and which is publish- 
edin the Appendix to the Report of 
the Bengal Rent Law Commissivn. 





observes. Sir Richard Garth, “ zemin- 
dars were (subject to certain restric- 
tions immaterial to our present pur- 
pose) left free by the Legislature to 
let their unoccupied land to ryots 
upon whatever terms they thought 
proper. They had almost as much 
freedom in that respect as land- 
lords have in England. The terms 
upon which they let the land were a 
matter of contract; and the prin- 
ciple of demand and supply (whether 
of ryots or land) usually regulated 
these terms, Mr. Field expresses 
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Il1,—The power reserved by the Governor-General in Council. 


But it is contended that whatever may be the actual conditions 
of the Permanent Settlement, the Governor-General in Council 
by virtue of the power expressly reserved to him in clause ], 
section 8, Regulation I of 1793, may well confer upon the great 
mass of the cultivating classes the proposed right of occupancy, 
without giving rise to any claim for compensation on the part 
of the actual proprietors of the soil. The clause in question 
runs as follows :— ; 


‘Tt being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people 
and more particularly, those who from their situation are most helpless, 
the Governor-General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil: and no zemindar, independent talukdar, or other actual proprietor of 
land shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the dis- 
charge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 

And the contention is that, whatever may be the proprietary 
rights of the landholders under the Settlement Regulation, No. 
VIIL of 1793, the Governor-General in Council is authorised 
to deprive them of those rights in the interests of the ryots 
as if the landholders were not most indubitably one of the various 
“classes of people’* all of whom, it is declared, to be the duty 
of the ruling power to protect. 

Without dwelling upon the absurd incongruity of this conten- 
tion, with the solemn assurance given to the landholders in the 
preamble of Regulation Il of 1793—the assurance, namely, 
that no power would thereafter exist in the country by which 
the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations could be 
infringed or the value of landed property affected: we proceed 
to lay before the reader the construction put upon this clause 





some doubt whether a Khod-kasht the permissible latitude of an ad- 


ryot, as long as he paid his rent, 
could be turned out of his holding 
by his landlord. But, however this 
may be, it is certain, that before the 
passing of the Rent-law in 1859, a 
landlord could, and did almost at 
pleasure, rid himself of objectionable 
ryots.” Our Civilian admits that the 
words of clause2, s. 60 of Reg. 
VIII of 1793, “ gave every zemindar 
the means of enhancing his demands 
at pleasure,” and it will be seen that 
independently of the exceptionable 
manceuvres suggested by him with 


vocate, he enumerates quite sufficient 
legal means within the zemindar’s 
power to enable the latter to get rid 
almost at his pleasure of objection- 
able Khod-kasht ryots, 

* The,landholders have been va- 
riously designated as ‘ hereditary tax- 
gatherers,’ ‘revenue-payers, ‘ crea- 
tures of the Cornwallis’ Code,’ and 
what not; but up to this present 
writing no one has had the hardi- 
hood to deny that they constitute a 
cluss—and a most loyal class—of 
people, 
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more than sixty years ago by no less an authority than the 
Court of Directors. The expediency of making the Putwarries or 
village accountants dependent upon the Collectors being under 
discussion, the Court of Directors, in a Revenue Letter, dated 
12th July 1820, addressed to their Governor-General in Council 
at Fort William in Bengal, observe :—“ That it is contrary to 
the spirit of the Permanent Settlement to make the Putwarries 
dependent upon the Collectors, or to take any other measures 
that may be necessary for protecting the Government from the 
frauds, and the ryots from the oppressions of the zemindars, 
we cannot possibly admit. We cannot indeed forbear expressing 
a considerable degree of surprise, that you should have entertained 
such an opinion. You know that, an enacting the perpetual 
settlement, Government reserves to itself (that of which no 
Government can lawfully divest itself) ali the powers necessary 
for maintaining justice between one class of its subjects and 
another.” (East India Selections, Vol. III., p. 22.) The power 
reserved by Government is the power of maintaining justice 
between the ryots and the zemindars—not the power of decreeing 
injustice by a law. Let every possible precaution be taken, 
for protecting the ryots from the “ oppressions” of the zemindars, 
but let not the latter be deprived of the rights vested in them 
by the Regulations, in the sacred name of “the duty of the 
ruling power to protect ALL classes of people.” 


The observations of our Civilian upon this subject deserve 
to be quoted. 


“ Although the Legislature,” says our author, “by declaring the pro- 
prietary rights in the soil vested in the zemindars throughout the territory 
subject to the Bengal Presidency, have annihilated the allodial claims of the 
ryots (meaning the claims the existence of which was denied by James 
Mill in his evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs), in Bengal and Behar, at least,—the privilege of enacting 
such regulations as may be found necessary for the protection and wel- 
fare of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil, 
was reserved to the local Government, The late Mr. Harrington did pro- 
pose, when a member of the Supreme Council, the draft of a regulation for 
the protection of the ryots, but its enforcement was, in the opinion of many 
of the most experienced of the Hon’ble Company’s judicial officers, incom- 
patible with the conditions under which the Permanent Settlement was 
effected ; indeed, considering that the Government had, by a solemn act, 
confir.ed by the legislative authorities of Great Britain, declared the 
revenue contractors, in the permanently assessed provinces, paying 
directly to its treasury, proprietors of the soil, and had sanctioned their 
‘letting,’ in that capacity,‘ under the prescribed restrictions,’ lands in 
their estates not occupied by talukdars, “in whatever manner they may 
think proper” (Sec. 52, Reg. VIII. of 1793), it seems difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to devise a remédial expedient, which, while it affords relief 
to the former, that is, the ryot, to the full extent required, will not 
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involve a breach of the contract into which the Government have entered 
with the latter.” 


And the only remedy which our Civilian can suggest is that— 


“The British Houses of Parliament must be appealed to for a modifica. 
tion of the rules of the Permanent Settlement.” 


Our Civilian, it will be observed, raises a grave constitutional 
question—the question, namely, how far the Indian legislature 
(the powers of which are now defined by the Statute 24 and 25 
Vict., C. 67) is competent to make any laws affecting the “perma- 
nent rules” by which the position of the native landholders of 
Bengal and Behar was settled and established by the Court of 
Directors in conformity with the directions in that behalf 
contained in the Statute 24, Geo. IIT., C. 25. That is an 
exceedingly difficult question upon which we shall not take 
upon ourselves to offer an opinion in this place. Our Dis- 
trict Officer decides the question in the negative, holding that 
“Lord Cornwallis, acting under the orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, had evidently power to bind his successors, though he had 
not power to bind the Court, and still less to bind Parliament.” 


Our District Officer, however proceeds to observe :— 


‘* And here we may remark that, even if it (meaning the Permanent Settle- 
ment) had been ai act done by the supreme power itself, it would not have 
been irrevocable. ‘The laws’ (says Austin) ‘which sovereigns affect to im- 
pose upon themselves, or the laws which sovereigns affect to impose upon 
their followers, are merely principles or maxims which they adopt as guides 
to their successors in sovereign power. A departure by a sovereign or 
state from a law of the kind in question is not illegal, Ifa law, which it 
sets to its subjects, conflict with a law of the kind, the former is legally 


valid, or legally binding.” 


That the sovereign power for the time being cannot bind its 
successors is a truth which it was not left for Mr. Austin to dis- 
cover, the whole rationale of the matter having been condensed 
by Lord Bacon into one short parenthetical sentence in his History 
of King Henry VII: “For a supreme and-absolute power 
cannot conclude itself, neither can that which is in nature revocable 
be made fixed, no more than if a man should appoint or declare 
by his will, that if he made any latter will it should be void.” But 
when it is argued that the sovereign power would act legally in 
laying hands on property which its predecessor had parted with 
to any class of its subjects for a good and valuable consideration, 
it requires to be very distinctly pointed out that the act would be 


legal in the same sense in which any conceivable enormity perpe- 


trated by the sovereign power would be legal,—in the same sense 
in which it would be legal for the Queen and’ Parliament of Great 
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Britain,—to borrow an illustration from Sir Henry Maine,—to 
direct that all weakly children should be put to death. The truth 
is, that the Austinian conception of sovereign power is simply 
that of a group of persons, who, thanks to the superior physical 
strength and the superior armament at their command, have the 
power of. applying irresistible pressure to the people who happen 
to be their subjects. But by apiece of good fortune, of which 
analytical jurisprudence is precluded by the peculiarity of its me- 
thod from taking any notice, but which is nevertheless duly 
appreciated by the landholders of Bengal and Behar, they happen 
to be the loyal subjects of a group of persons, who, besides pos- 
sessing the Austinian attribute of irresistible physical force, have 
likewise that innate respect forthe institution of property which 
has made England the Savings Bank of the civilised world. 


ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEA, 
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Art, VIII—RESULTS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
THE NORTH-WEST AND OUDH, 


No. I 


HE principal object of the enquiry, which the Educational 

Commission appointed in February 1882 was directed 

to make, was “the present state of elementary education through- 

“out the Empire, and the means by which this can everywhere 

“be extended and improved.” * Accordingly the first 14 questions 

prepared by the Commission have this and no other object in 
view. The first in the series runs thus :— 

“Is primary education in your province placed on a sound 
“basis, and capable of development up to the requirements of 
“the community?” And the last is worded as follows :—Will 
“vou favor the commission with your views, first, as to how the 
“number of primary schools can be increased, and second, how 
“ they can be gradually rendered more efficient ?” 

But among all the questions which have been asked on the 
subject of primary schools, no enquiry has been made as to 
the results of what has been done already. Elementary schools 
(maintained by the state) have been at work in the North-West 
for the last 32 years, and in Oudh for the last 17 years, At 
the present time there are 4,920 Government primary schools, 
(exclusive of Municipal, aided, and indigenous ones), in these 
united provinces ; and the constant tendency of the administration 
has been to increase rather than diminish their numbers, It 
would have been interesting to enquire what impression all 
this primary instruction has made or is making on the people; of 
what practical use, if any, it has been to them ; whether a demand 
for more has been expressed ; whether the economic condition of 
the masses is such as to admit of the proposed extension; what 
effect it has had, if any, in raising the tone of current Vernacular 
literature, and so forth. 

The present and following articles are an attempt, (a very 
imperfect one, I fear,) to describe what the results of primary 
education in these provinces have been. The present is little 
more than a reprint (with certain modifications and additions) of 
the evidence which I gave before the Commission in reply to 
their first question. This evidence simply records such general 








* See para 8 of Resolution by the Department, (Education) No, 1—60, 
Government of India in the Home dated 3rd February 1882. 
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impressions as I had been able to form after several years’ resi- 
dence in Oudh: but no specific facts or figures had been collected 
to test their correctness. Since then I have made as minute 
enquiries, and collected as precise particulars, as I could, with this 
object in view. The ex-students at certain selected villages, 
where Government schools have existed continuously for the last 
15 years or more,—in fact, ever since village schools were estab- 
lished in Oudh,—have been examined in reading, writing, and 
cyphering, with a view to finding out of what use their education 
has been to them ; the school records for the last 15 years have 
been scrutinised and compared; and particulars as to the caste, 
present occupation, and status of each student have been noted 
down and compared with each other. The results of these 
investigations,—which may be taken asa type of the results of 
primary education in Upper India generally,—will be described in 
the next article. 


In reference, then, to the first question put by the Commission, 
as to whether primary instruction in this province is placed on 
a sound basis and capable of development up to the requirements 
of the community, my reply was as follows :— 

There are three points of view from which the utility 
of primary instruction can be tested: (1) its effect on the 
material conditions of the masses ; (2) its adaptation to the require- 
ments of their social life, and (3) its effect on the moral character 
of the students. lf -we-are to decide the question by these 
tests, it appears to me that the extent to which primary instruc- 
tion has already been carried in these provinces is in excess of 
the requirements of the native community,—a conclusion to which 
I have been gradually driven against all my preconceived notions 
and entirely against my own inclination. 

1, I have been more or less connected with the Oudh Province 
since the beginning of the year 1874. Great exertions were made 
by my predecessor, and were continued by’ myself, to extend 
primary education. In 1871 the number of village schoolboys 
on the roll was 23,270. In 1881 it was 46,771, or more than double. 
Much of this increase was made under my auspices. But what 
is the result? In spite of all this increase the state of the people, 
so far as my observations go, has been getting worse rather than 
better. Education has not raised their condition in any respect 
or degree, or given them the means of raising it. Field labourers 
and village artizans are paid in kind, not in cash, and a man can 
barter his labour quite as easily without arithmetic as with it. 
Even in towns where labourers and artizans are for the most 
part paid in cash, the amount that a man can earn seldom equals 
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or exceeds Rs. 4 a month, and a man who is thus living 
from hand to mouth does not need an elaborate system of 
arithmetic for keeping his accounts, or checking his expendi- 
ture. Education is little or no protection to the working man 
against the money-lender: for if he is compelled to borrow, 
however illiterate he may be, he knows what the extent of his 
liabilities is. If he borrows grain, he knows that he must repay 
in grain, as soon as the crop is cut, an amount equivalent to 
that borrowed, and pay half as much again for interest.* If he 
borrows money, he knows that interest is usually charged at 
from 4 to 1 anna per Rupee; and it needs no elaborate system 
of arithmetic to shew him that on a debt of 5 Rupees he would 
have to pay 14 to 5 annas a month. Every native, whether 
educated at school or not, knows this much and a good deal 
more, by natural instinct and by tradition. However perfect 
a man’s knowledge of arithmetic may be, the amount of interest 
which he can be made to pay does not depend upon the correct- 
ness of his calculation, but upon the extent of his necessities 
and the value of the security that he can give ; and so the arith- 
metic is‘not of much protection to himin any case. More than 
half the natives of this province live in a state of semi-star- 
vation during the greater part of the year. Even in ordinary 
years, when there has been no unusual scarcity, they- have not 
always so much as one meal a day ;} and the one meal which 
they get (if they get it at all) contains a smaller proportion of 
rain than of mahwa flower, mango seed, gram leaf, mustard- 
leaf, bathwa leaf, simal bud, water nut, or whatever else in the 
way of seed, berry, pulp, or leaf, they can manage to pick up 
out of the fields or forest in the different seasons, The grain 
which they get, small as the proportion is, is only of the coarsest 
and least nourishing kind. The wheat and fine rice, which are 





* In Oudh the interest claimed is 
usually one-half the amount of grain 
borrowed. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces it is usually one-quarter, 
This disparity appears to imply that 
the position of the peasant in Oudh 
is more precarious than that of the 

easant in the North-West Provinces, 
and hence a higher interest is charged. 
It remains to be seen how long this 
disparity will continue. 

+ In the Government review on the 
report for 1874, on the condition and 
management of Jails in the Province 
of Oudh, the following remarks occur 


in para 18:— With reference to 
“your remark that according to the 
“returns the proportion of prisoners 
“who gained weight has been less 
“than during the two years since 
“the dieting has been improved, I 
“am to suggest that possibly two 
“good meals a day may not always 
‘agree with men who have never 
“been accustomed to more than one, 
‘‘and that often but a poor one.” 
The condition of the people must be 
bad indeed, when it is found thata 
jail diet is too generous for their 
constitutions. 
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produced by their toil, seldom or never pass their lips, but are 
so!d for payment of rent or debt, and the only grains that they 
cau retain for themselves are kodo, makara, bajra, juwar, urdi, 
sAnwan, and sati, or the coarse red rice. It is only a very small 
percentage of the population (probably less than 10 per cent) 
that ever taste the milk of cow or buffalo ;—this, in a country 
where milk diet is prescribed by religion and universally valued 
by the people, and would be very largely consumed, if they had 
the means of procuring it. The liability to disease appears to 
be on the increase. For several years past an autumnal fever 
has raged with virulence in every district in Oudb. Most of 
the natives have not even a coarse blanket with which to cover 
their bodies in the cold nights of autumn and winter, The 
want of warm clothing and of wholesome and sufficient food 
sometimes prolongs the autumnal fever into February or 
March. By this time cholera and small-pox begin to set in. 
The first heavy fall of rain in June leads to a fresh outbreak of 
fever and ague. It is evident that the growth of mental culture 
among such a people must be preceded by ati improvement in 
their physical condition. Given a sufficient degree of material 
prosperity, the advancement of knowledge will no doubt react 
as a secondary cause in the advancement of wealth. But where 
no such prosperity exists, education is powerless to create it. 
It was not education, but the abolition of the corn-laws, the 
development of new forms of industry and trade, the rise of 
wages, the fall m the-price of food, and emigration to new 
countries, which raised the condition of the working classes in 
England ; and this improvement had taken place before any 
attention was paid by statesmen to the extension of elemen- 
tary schools, or before any demand for the increase of such 
schools was expressed by the people. Even now the Act for 
compulsory attendance presses very hard upon that class which 
is too poor to dispense with the small earnings of child labour, 
and exemptions have to be made by the local boards. 

One is apt to talk of education as if it worked with the 
certainty and precision of a law of nature, and possessed an 
absolute intrinsic power of its own (independently of all physical 
conditions and social surroundings) of raising the status of a 
nation. This appears to me to be a profound fallacy. If the 
multiplication of elementary schools in India can do any real 
good, or open out to the people any new opportunities of 
raising themselves above the miserable state in which they are, 
by all means let the multiplication be made. Such a result 
would be worth almost any sacrifice. But my own conviction 
is that the proposed extension would leave the masses exactly 
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where it found them, even if an elementary school were estab- 
lished within a mile of every hut in India.* 

2. The next point of view from which it was proposed 
to test the uses of primary education in this country, was by re. 
ference to the social and private life of the native communi- 
ty. The best way of applying this test 1s to compare the daily 
life of a working man in England witb that of the labouring 
classes in India, who constitute something like 90 per cent. of 
the entire population of towns and villages. We shall then 
be in a position to decide whether, on the results of this com- 
parison, the same social conditions, or anything at all resemb- 


ling them, hold good in both countries. 
First, then, every working man in England or Scotland lives 
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* IT had expressed these views, as 
to the widespread poverty of the 
people and the uselessness, or rather 
impossibility, of extending education 
amongst them many years ago; 
and the above remarks are li:tle 
more than an expansion of what [ 
wrote in 1874 in my annual report 
on Puoplic Instruction for that year: 
(See para 14 of Report for 1874-75.) 
Since then the subject has been 
treated more fully, and by a munch 
more competent hand, in a work pub- 
lished in 1880, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken amongst 
many more that might be quoted to 
the same effect :— 

“The great evil of rural Oudh is 
‘the insufficiency of the produce of 
“the soil to maintain the popu- 
‘“Jation in comfort, after defraying 
“their rent and the cost of culti- 
“vation. While this is so, of what 
“use is it for Government to devote 
“its energy and its resources to any 
“thing but direct action on the 
“sources of the evil? While the 
“ millions suffer from chronic hunger, 
“it would be as easy to make a 
‘pyramid stand upon its apex as to 
‘‘regenerate them by ornamental 
“legislation, or by any thing but 
“putting them beyond the ceaseless 
“pressure of physical want. * * * 

“At least fifty per cent., probably 
‘far more, of the population of Oudh 
“are too poor to be able to send 


“their children to school or have 
“any desire todoso. Their life is a 
“narrow round of small but grinding 
“ vicissitudes, the pressure of which 
“is not to be relieved by such in- 
“struction as our schools can ims 
‘part. ‘Education (to quote Mr. 
“*Mill) is not compatible with ex- 
“treme poverty. It is impossible 
“effectually to teach an indigent 
*¢ population.’ Population and sub- 
“sistence are always running an 
‘endless race, and the material well- 
* being of any community depends 
“ceteris paribus, on the extent to 
“which it can succeed in handicap- 
“ping population, It isof course a 
“physical impossibility for popul- 
“ation actually to outrun subsist- 
“ence; but it may press on it so 
“closely as to leave no margin in 
‘which men may pause a breathing 
“while, no interval of ease which 
“they can devote to any higher aim 
‘ than the provision for merely phy- 
‘sical needs. Human _ welfare is 
“mainly dependent on the possession 
‘‘and good use of such-a-margin. 
“To use it well is as important as to 
‘* possess it ; but it must be possessed 
“ before it can be used at all,”—Quo- 
ted from chapter VIII, pp. 321-2, 
of the Garden of India, or chapters 
on Oudh , History and Affairs, by 
H. C. Irwin, ©. 8, published in 
London, 18890, 
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in the neighbourhood of some church or chapel which he attends 
or is expected to attend at stated hours every Sunday. If he 
is not educated in at least ihe rudiments of knowledge, he is 
not able to take part in public worship, and his neighbours 
would look upon him either with pity or scorn, Almost every 
working man has his own Bible, and frequently some secular 
book or books in addition, which he can read on week days 
at his own house, whenever he may have the leisure. Then, 
there is the club or reading-room with the daily newspapers, 
&c., and he can join this by paying about three-pence a week ; 
or if he is rather better off than the majority, he can have a 
daily newspaper to himself at the cost of six-pence a week. 
Every shop window in his village or town has the name of 
the owner painted above it; and price lists aud advertisements 
are exhibited on the walls and on the glass panes. Placards 
relating to sales, lectures, preachers, &c., are not unfrequently to 
be seen at the street corners and other places of common resort. 
In large towns a workman frequently has occasion to travel 
short distances by rail or omnibus; and if he is not able to 
read the directions, he runs a good chance of losing his way. 
Wherever he goes, something readable meets his eye, and not 
a week or even a day passes, but he finds an opportunity, if 


he chooses to use it, of utilising the knowledge be acquired at 
school. When elcctioneering time comes round, his vote is 
canvassed, aud he has to read and compare the political pro- 
grammes aud professions put forth by the rival candidates, 
Very often he lias friends, or relatives, or children, who are em- 
ployed in some other part of the country more or less distant, 
or in the colonies; and letters occasionally pass between them. 
He generally pays his grocer on Saturday evening, the wage 
day, and it is useful to him to be able to read the bill before 
he pays it. In short, to the English working man education 
(as most persons now admit) has become of late years both a 
rivate avd a public necessity,—a private uwecessity, because 
without it he is utterly helpless as a member of society and 
becomes the laughing-stock of his neighbours,—a public neces- 
sity, because without it he cannot discharge his duties as an 
English citizen. The Government in Eugland has lately re- 
cognised this necessity by making attendance at school compulsory 
on every child of a school-going age; or, in other words, it has 
resolved to protect its people against ignorance in the same 
way as it protects them against injury to person, property, or 
reputation. Does it follow, that because education has happened 
of late years to become a necessity in England, the same neces- 
sity has simultaneously sprung up in India? This is the opinion 
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that seems to be generally entertained. It appears to be 
assumed as an axiom, that education of an elementary kind 
is a necessity to the working classes in the one country as much 
as the other, quite irrespectively of any differences that may 
exist in the national character, the national religion, the social 
customs, and the grade of civilisation peculiar to the two 
countries, ‘The following extract from the leading newspaper of 
Upper India shews that this opinion is not uncommonly held :— 

“That ardent educationalist, the Maharajah of Travancore, 
“has addressed a long letter to the Governor of Madras on the 
“subject of higher education, which, like all he says, is marked 
“by learning and good sense. The Maharajah states the case 
“for higher education generally, and especially in the Madras 
“Presidency, in a way that few of his countrymen would be 
“capable of doing. It is a pity, then, that he should have 
“founded his argument upon a manifestly unsound premise. 
“«The argument, he says, ‘that the higher classes are able 
““to look after themselves, but that the lower classes are not, 
“*is a false one ; for the difference in wealth between the higher 
“and lower classes 1s not greater than the difference of cost 
“< between higher and lower education. The lower classes do eat 
“cheaper food and wear cheaper clothing than the upper classes. 
“«Why they should not find it within their means to provide 
“<themselves with cheaper education is not clear,” This is rather 
“an inverted way of putting it, but still the meaning jis plain ; 
“the writer says in effect that if you consider it a duty w cdu- 
“ cate the lower classes on a certain scale, it becomes equally a 
“duty to educate the upper on a certain other scale. Here the 
“Maharajah has evidently missed the way. The State provides 
“education for its subjects, as it provides them with protection 
“from violence or starvation, because some education has come 
“to be considered a necessity. Anything above that standard 
“is a matter for private option. The upper classes can no more 
“claim a different education from Government theoretically than 
“they can ask for expensive food, because starving labourers 
“are granted a subsistence. If, as a matter of fact, the Govern- 
“ment has done a good deal in the way of education for the 
“higher classes, that isa matter of expediency, not of political 
“ ethics. ”* | 





* Extract from Pioneer, dated, 18th 
May 1882. The same paper, however, 
has not uniformly expressed this 
view; for, after the publication of 
Dr. French’s evidence given at 
Lahore, the Pioneer, in its issue of 


llth July 1882, published a leading 
article headed the Bishop pricks the 
bladder. In this article the ‘editor 
agrees with the Bishop that the pro- 
posed -extension of mass education 
will be premature and useless. 
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There seems to be a perpetual tendency in India to judge 
of the wants of the people by comparison with some English 
standard, and to suppose that these alleged wants have been 
well or ill-supplied in proportion as that standard has or has 
not been approximately reached. It would be well if those who 
believe that education is necessary to a working man in India, 
as it is admitted to be to one in England, would point out by 
a simple reference to facts, aud not to piatitudes, in what 
this alleged necessity consists, and what are the benefits of 
which he is deprived by remaining illiterate. It is well kuown 
to every one, who has studied native life, that many of 
the social customs of the country are still in the barbarous 
stage: and the intellectual wants of a nation can no more 
outstrip its social customs than a shadow can separate itself 
from its substance. The religious observances of a native 
of India consist in bathing in a river, or in making offerings 
of ghee and flowers to a stone, or in going a pilgrimage to 
some shrine or idol, or in presenting gifts to a Brahmin, or in 
dedicating a funeral feast to the souls of dead ancestors, An 
illiterate man can discharge these duties quite as easily as a 
learned one. ‘There is a class of men, whose business it is to 
read or recite extracts from the Puranas in public; but the audience 
are not allowed on these occasions to do any thing but listen, 
and a man who cannot read makes as good a listener asa 
man who can Probably there is no literary religion in the 
world, which (if we make an -exception of its own teachers 
and expouuders, the Brahmins,) can so entirely dispense with 
education among its adherents as Hinduism; and in this respect 
it stands in marked contrast to the mere developed forms of Bud- 
dhism, Mahomedanism, and Christianity. In Indian shops there is 
nothing readable, that ever meets the eye: the shopkeeper’s name 
aud his prices cau only be learnt by asking. ‘There are very few 
house-holders in India who can afford to buy a newspaper: 
in towns (as I have been informed by persons who are likely 
to know) the number is less than 5 per cent.; and in villages 
nothing like a newspaper is ever secn. But even if the num- 
ber of readers were a good deal larger than it is, it is admitted 
on all hands that the cheap Vernacular press of upper India is for 
the most part of questionable utility, and that the less the 
people allow themselves to be guided by it, the better. Surely 
it is somewhat premature to propose elaborate schemes for 
educating the masses of this country, until it has been ascertained 
that there is something for them to read. Such is the dearth 
of readers in this part of India, that even the best Vernacular 
newspapers, like the Oudh Akhbar (Urdu), or the Kashi Patriké 
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(Nagri) do not pay their own way, but are subsidized by 
Government. In point of fact the only readable matter, that 
meets the villager’s eye, is an vuccasional court notice pasted on 
the trunk of a tree respecting some auction sale, or distraint 
of property for arrears of rent ; and it is only the Zemindars, 
Lambardars, Patiidars, anc the better class of assAmis, who 
are concerned in such matters. In towns there are a few, but 
only a few men (and most of these few are the domestic servants 
attached to Europeans’ houses,) who have occasion to. write 
letters to friends or rejJatives at a distance. In villages such oc- 
casions are so extremely rare, as to be not worth considering, 
The uselessness of education to such people is proved by the 
fact, of whick there is overwhelming evidence -in every town 
or village where a school has been established, that the great 
majority of our ex-students, in Jess than 10 years after leavin 
school, can neither read, nor write, nor cipher, and that the 
sharpest-witted amongst them are not able to do more than 
compose a very simple letter, or decipher some 50 words out of 
a 100 in a few lines of print.* From seeing nothing to read, 
having no occasion to write, and no accounts to keep, they 
gradually forget whatever they learnt, and are as ignorant as if 
they had never been at school. The task of combating igno- 
rance in this country is, therefore, like that of Sisyphus rolling 
the stone up the mountain. No sooner has the stone been 
laboriously pushed up to the top, than it immediately begins to 
descend till it regains the bottom, when the labour has to be 
commenced anew. No sooner has the son of the soil reached the 
summit of knowledge which a primary school can give him, 
than he immediately begins to relapse into ignorance, and the 
work and money spent on his education have been wasted. 
No real progress in the spread of knowledge is possible, because 
whatever has once been gained cannot be retained, but is being 
perpetually lost. There is no hope that “knowledge will grow 
‘‘ from more to more” ( to use ‘Tennyson’s phrase ), so long as the 
daily life of the masses remains destitute of every thing which 
can afford scope to the utilisation of knowledge, or engage the 
attention of an educated man. 

3. ‘The third point of view, from which the use of primary 
education can be examined, is by looking to its effects on the charac- 
ters of the students. These effects are partly good, and partly evil ; 





* This is of course on the assump- mary schools were not intended to ~ 
tion that the ex-student is not en- train men for clerkships or to seduce 


gaged in some literary kind of them from their hereditary callings 
occupation, which keeps him in in the fields or workshops. 


coustaut practice. Village or pri- 
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but the evil, I fear, predominates. The education that we give 
makes the boys a little less clownish in their manners, and 
more intelligent when spoken to by strangers. On the 
other hand, it has produced two evils: (@) it has made them 
more litigious, that is, less inclined to settle their disputes 
privately, and more prone to waste their time and money in the 
atmosphere of the Government courts; and (6) it has 
made them less contented with their lot in life, and less willing 
to work with their hands. It might be said, with truth, 
that discontent with one’s present lot is the first necessary in- 
ducemeut to improving it. But the form which discontent takes 
in this country is not of a healthy kind; for the natives of 
India consider that the only occupation worthy of an educated 
man is that of a writership in some office, and especially in a 
Government office. The village schoolboy goes back to the 
plough with the greatest reluctance; and the town school boy 
carries the same discontent and inefficiency into ‘his father’s 
workshop. Sometimes these ex-students positively refuse at 
first to work ; and more than once pareuts have openly expressed 
their regret that they ever allowed their sons to be inveigled to 
school, It is not generally known that the education given at 
our Vernacular schools has this effect on the student's character ; 
but it is true, and there is overwhelming evidence to prove it in 
any village or town where schools have existed. Even the sons 
of grain-dealers (baniyas), if they attend our schools (which is not 
often), become sometimes so demoralised as to despise the 
paternal trade, and consider that the education which they have 
received is too good to be thrown away on keeping an account 
book in bad Kaithi or Mahajani penmanship. I append a letter 
addressed to the Editor of the Pioneer in 1881 respecting the 
“ Results of Education at Talimabad,” (apparently a village in the 
N-W. Provinces ), which entirely bears out my own experience as 
to the doubtful utility of primary schools in this country :— 
“Several eminent authorities have recently insisted upon the 
“importance of education for the masses in India, and it is in this 
“way alone, in Dr. Hunter's opinion, that the people can be 
“brought to understand the necessity of prudential restraints 
“upon marriage. There are, no doubt, many plausible and some 
“sound arguments for the maintenance of national schools; but 
“as it seems to me, hitherto there has been very little attempt 
“to weigh the results of experience. An Education Department 
“has been in full swing for a quarter of a century. What is the 
“value of its work ? ‘There are many sides to ihe question, 
“and the answer cannot be-given ina single sentence. Education, 
“may include professional training, useful knowledge, mental 
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“culture, and} moral discipline. My object at the present mo- 
“ment is merely to suggest reflections upon one of its man 
“aspects. The other day | visited a very satisfactory (?) specimen 
. “of a village school at Talimabad, a prosperous place, containing 

‘some five hundred families, half agricultural and the rest 
. « mostly small shopkeepers and artizans. There were a hundred 
“boys in the school, and their progress in reading, writing, and 
¥ “ arithmetic was all that could be desired. I asked the school- 

‘master what became of the boys after leaving school. He men- 
9 raladad half-a-dozen who had got employment as mohurrirs or 
“ otherwise. In the past year twenty had completed their edu- 
“cation, Of tiese, four or five were helping their fathers in 
“business, and the rest were living at home in idleness, waiting 
for something to turn up. Soon afterwards the Tahsildar came 
“to call upon me. I described what I had heard at Talimabad and 
“asked his opinion. He was quite sure that boys who had been 
“through the school course would not condescend to get their 
“living by manual labour, and also that only a few could expect to 
“get employment in which their literary acquirements might be 
“ turned to account: ‘and what becomes of the rest?’ Tahsildar(airily) 
“—-* Bas kharab ko jate hain.’ ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘this is a very dis- 
“ “appointing and unhappy result of education, if three-fourths of the 
“scholars are ruined by it?’ The Tahsildar shrugged his 
“shoulders and remained silent. As an official, he was bound 
“to promote education. He was not responsible for the cone 
“sequences, and did not care much what they might be. How- 
“ever, there is reason to hope that most of these unfortunate 
“ youths get upon their legs again, The chief cause for regret 
“in their case is the little ‘good they seem to get from their 
“education. In after life they make no more use of their 
“literary attainments than, among ourselves, a busy doctor or 
“Jawyer does of such an accomplishment as playing the piano. 
“Still the Tahsildar’s view of the matter is one that should not 
“be overlooked, and, in this connection, I think some of your 
“readers may find the following passage worth perusal. It is 
“from a letter addressed by the great Lord Bacon to James I. 
“respecting the proposed foundation of a school and hospital at 
“ Charterhouse :— 

“Concerning the advancement of learning, I do subscribe 
“*to the opinion of one of the wisest and the greatest men 
“of your kingdom, that for grammar schools there are already 


““too many, ‘and, therefore, no providence to add where there- 


“ig excess, For the great number of schools: which are in your 
“* Highness’s realm doth cause a want and likewise an over- 
“« throw, both of them inconvenientand one of them dangerous ; 
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“*for by means thereof they find want.in the country and 
““towns both of servants for husbandry and apprentices for 
“trade; and on the other side, there being more scholars 
“*bred than the State can prefer and employ, and the active 
“< part of that life not bearing a proportion to the preparation, 
“¢it must needs fall out that many persons will be bred unfit 
“*for other vocations, and unprofitable for that in which they 
“were born,—which fills the realm full of indigent, idle, and 
“* wanton people, which are but materia rerum novarum., ” 

The extension of education in this country, in excess of the 
requirements of the people, is producing results not dissimilar 
to those which it was producing in England in the sixteenth 
century, and which struck the observing eye of Lord Bacon. 
Labour had not at that time acquired in our own country the 
dignified position which it now holds; and perhaps it was then 
almost as much despised as it still is and always has been in 
India: hence the temper of mind produced in both countries 
by the education of the working classes was and is much the 
same, It would, of course, be absurd to look upon the helplees, 
poverty-stricken students who attend on village and town 
schools as materia rerum novarum. But there is no doubt 
that education indisposes them to become “servants for hus- 
bandry and apprentices for trade.” It weakens the industrial 
instinct, without supplying any useful motive in its place. 

Major Grigg, ouce Assistant Commissioner in the Rai Bareli 
district, Oudh, and now Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Partabgarh, has favoured me with the following account of 
a case which came within his own experience. I quote his 
letter No. 1072, dated 25th May in extenso :— 

“T have much pleasure in (so faras I can recall the circum- 
“stances you allude to) complying with the request contained 
“in your letter No, 416, dated 20th May. 

2. “In August 1878 I was deputed to report on the state 
“of the rice cultivation in the Rai Bareli district. A copious 
“downpour had led to the closing of the famine relief works; 
“and it was deemed necessary to ascertain how far the culti- 
vators had taken advantage of the rains to sow their lands. 

3. “Buchréwan being one of the largest rice-producing 
“tracts in the district, my enquiry commenced there, ‘The culti- 
“ vators are principally Kunbis, and when the seasons are favour- 
“able, some of the finest crops in the district are to be met 
“ with in its neighbourhood. I1t was at a village not far from 
“ Buchréawan that the circumstances you allude to occurred. 

4. “When examining the area under rice, I noticed that 
“some fields favourably circumstanced for being planted were 
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“lying fallow, and, on enquiring to whom they belonged, 
“TI was informed, to a petty Kunbi proprietor. A few 
“ minutes afterwards the owner (a young man of 20 or 21) of 
“these fields appeared, and at once commenced enquiring when 
“the railway (at that time projected between Rai Bareli and 
“ Lucknow) would be commenced, that he was desirous of an 
“appointment as Muharrir of coolies, having been employed in 
“that capacity in the faminé relief work near his village. On 
“my telling him that there was not much prospect of the rail- 
“way being constructed now, and that he had much better turn 
‘his hand to tilling his own lands, he replied: ‘Oh no: I am 
“educated, I can read and write Urdu: I cannot plough now.’ 
“ After a few questions I ascertained that this young man’s father 
“and his ancestors had been cultivators and well to do, but that, 
“after succeeding to the property, this youth had been obliged 
“to mortgage it to obtain the wherewithal to pay the labourers 
‘employed to till the ancestral lands, 

“It struck me at the time that it had been far better, had the 
“youth never seen the inside of the Buchraéwan Vernacular 
“ School, where I think he told me he had been educated.” 

In Bahraich I was once present at a large gathering of stu- 
dents from primary schools, and I heard the “address made to them 
by the Deputy Commissioner. He commenced his speech by 
asking them why they came to school atall. Fifty voices an- 
swered at once, naukuri ke wasté. He then asked, what nuukari? 
and the answer immediately was Sarkéri, He then made a 
speech in which he tried to convince them that the main end of 
education was not to train them for Government or any other 
service, but to make them better men and more fitted for the 
work of life in the lot in which they were born. The desire to 
obtain naukari, and ‘hus to escape from the paternal plough or 
workshop, is almost universal among our Vernacular students, 
If a proclamation were issued by Government, and a copy sent 
to every village or vernacular school, impressing upon the stu- 
dents the fact that the primary schools established for their 
benefit are not intended to provide them with naukuri, and that 
those who aspire to it are almost certain to be disappointed, our 
school houses would be depleted within a month of-a~ considerable 
proportion of students, The people cannot be brought to see 
that education will make them better men and more fitted for 
the pursuit of their hereditary callings; and I am compelled 
to admit that, considering the depressed and miserable condition 
in which they live, and the almost total absence of opportunities 
for utilising the knowledge they might acquire, I think that 
they are right. 
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Our Vernacular education has totally failed to make the stu- 
dents more truthful than their uneducated neighbours; and I 
almost fear, that it has made them more cunning and deceitful. 
I think every one must have observed that, in these parts of 
India at least, a simple untaught rustic is generally a more honest 
and truthful man than one who has finished the course of a Ver- 
nacular school. The Readers that we teach abound in moral and 
prudential maxims ; but in the absence of a strong public opinion 
condemnatory of falsehood, such maxims pass through their ears 
like water through a sieve; and the example of teachers, who 
ean scarcely be prevented from keeping fictitious registers of 
attendance, is not edifying to the pupils about whose attendance 
so many falsehoods are being perpetually told. 

The study of the Vernacular literature, (and this, next to the 
hope of obtaining some literary appointment, is the chief ambi- 
tion of every student who remains at school long enough to com- 
plete the series of primers and text-books), tends to pervert 
and weaken, rather than to clear and strengthen, the moral 
judgment. The foundation of all morality is the sense of truth ; 
and this is what the Vernacular literature altogether fails to im- 
press. The far-fetched metaphors, high soundivg phrases that 
mean next to nothing, exaggerated descriptions of simple matters 
of fact, the vagueness of many of the terms, the want of point 
and precision-in the structure of sentences, all tend to destroy 
the sense of truth and sap the foundations of morality ; and this 
effect is heightened by the absurd fictions which are told as 
serious realities, An equivocating language cannot but produce 
an equivocating mind; for language is the medium not only of 
communicating, but also of forming, thoughts. Whatever a man 
reads in the Vernacular literature, he reads through a distorted 
medium ; and his sense of truth is blunted accordingly. 

School discipline produces, or is intended to produce, habits 
of punctuality, discipline and regular attention to work. ‘This 
is one of the best effects which primary instruction, as given in 
England, produces on the characters of students. But no such 
discipline can be enforced in elementary schools in India. There 
are no clocks and no bells. The school houses are seldom any 
thing better than mud-huts, a little larger in size but of the 
same description as those occupied by separate families. No such 
thing as a clock or gong is to be seen any where but at the Govern- 
ment Tahsil buildings, of which there may be from three to five 
in the whole district. A student drops in whenever he can or 
whenever it suits him, His house may be at a distance of two or 
three miles; and in the afternoon he may be required at home, 
and so leave school long before the day’s work is finished. A 
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teacher knows that regular or punctual attendance cannot be en. 
forced, and it is not every teacher who has the courage to be as 
strict as he might wish to be; for the loss of students would en- 
danger his own salary, and the students at Vernacular schools 
are not so keenly sensitive of the benefits to be derived from them 
that they will submit to rough usage. 

Attempts are now being made to instil sounder notions of sani- 
tation into the minds of the people by having a sanitary primer 
taught in the curriculum. This is of course an excellent object ; 
but though I would continue to persevere in the plan, I am not 
hopeful of its success. As moral precepts have failed to produce 
& stronger sense of truth, so it is not likely that sanitary precepts 
will be more effective in producing healthier habits of living, 

[t has been urged by one or two writers of eminence on Anglo- 
Indian affairs that our primary schools might be made the medium 
of teaching the theory of population and subsistence, with a view 
to impressing upon the masses tle necessity of putting prudential 
restraints on marriage and on the multiplication of offspring.* 
The theory of population might no doubt be taught in an element- 
ary form quite as easily as the principles of morals or of sani- 
tation. Bunt hopes of a Malthusian reform being effected by such 
means appear to me Utopian in the last degree. Prudence, in 
the matter of marriage and the consequences which almost Invari- 
ably follow, implies a very high degree of cultivation and _philo- 
sophy. In England prudence of this sort has not yet taken practi- 
cal effect among the working classes. In India it bas not yet 
come home to the mind of the enlightened B. A. graduate. What 
hope, then, is there of its finding its way into the heart or brain 
of a man who is educated ata cost of about four rupees a year? 
[ believe it is universally true that innovations in social custom 
and sentiment have taken their first rise in the upper ranks of 
the community, and not in the lower, and that if they spread 
gradually among the lower classes at all, this result is produced 
more by the imperceptible influence of example than by inculca- 
tion or direct precept at elementary schools. In India there 
seem to be special reasons, why a reform of the nature contem- 
plated could not be brought into existence through the agency 





* This view was expressed by could be extinguished in Oudh for 
Dr. Hunter, the President of the one whole generation,” as-was the 
Educational Commission, in one of case in France after the Revolution, 
his public addresses. It also occurs (see p. 343.) an effective national 
in the Garden of India, by Mr. education of the children of the 
H, C. Irwin, Chapter VIII., p. 343—5; labouring class might, as Mr. Irwin 
but the suggestion is made condition- remarks, help to produce the result 
al upon certain economic reforms to desired. 
be effected first. “If extreme poverty 
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of primary schools. Every native child, whether male or female, 
js married, nolens volens, before it is of an age to think for itself. 
And further, the poorer classes, amongst whom prudential restraints 
are most needed, constitute a very small proportion of the students 
by whom our schools are attended; and hence the education 
that we wish to impart is never likely to reach them. 


In the cross-examination on my evidence, which took place 
at Agra, one of the members, adverting to my statement that 
“the improvement in the condition of the people in England 
took place before the introduction of elementary schools,” 
asked me whether I would not admit “that the contrary was 
“the case in Scotland;” and he referred me especially to the 
speech delivered by Macaulay in the House of Commons on 
the Duty of the State with regard to Education,” * where it is 
shewn that the education of the people did not follow, but precede 
and produce, the prosperity of Scotland. As Scotland is the coun- 
try, which almost every one quotes in proof of the benefits of 
mass education, it will be worth while to devote a few pages to 
considering what the history of education in that country really was, 

In this speech Macaulay does, it is true, take up the line of 
argument ascribed to him. He speaks of education, as if its 
effects were absolute, and not conditional or relative,—as if pri- 
mary instruction possessed a kind of subtle or metaphysical force, 
which will infallibly work its way to the benefit of present and 
future generations, whatever may be the temper of the times, 
the genius of the nation, the distribution of wealth, or the stage 
of civilisation which the community may have reached. If this 
absolute doctrine is to be believed, there is no reason to despair of 
seeing Upper India regenerated by primary schools at no very 
distant date. 

But let us look fora moment at the arguments and _illustra- 
tions which he uses in support of this thesis, Speaking first of 
England he draws attention to the senseless and violent character 
of the No Popery riots of 1780, and then asks :— 

“ Now, what was the cause of this calamity, which in the his- 
“ tory of London ranks with the great plague and the great fire ? 
‘The cause was the ignorance of a population which had been 
“ suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, and temples, 
“to grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattoed cannibals 





* The speech was delivered in the education of the people. The 
1847, when the Government asked application was approved by 372 
from the House of Commons a grant votes to 47. 
of one hundred thousand pounds for 
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“ of New Zealand, I might say of any drove of beasts in Smith- 
“ field market.” But this is not the light in which other writers 
have seen the events of that time. Dickens, for example, in his 
Barnaby Rudge, Chapter 49, ascribes the violence of the out- 
break to the discontent and demoralisation that had been pro- 
duced over a long series of years by “ bad criminal laws, bad 
prison regulations, and the worst conceivable police.” If such 
was the case, the disturbance was due, not to the ignorance of the 
people, as Macaulay alleges, but to the incapacity of the educated 
ruling classes, whose misgoveroment had made them what they 
were, Macaulay’s next illustrations are the following :— 

“The instance of the No Popery riots is striking : but it is not 
“solitary. To the same cause, (the ignorance of the people), are to 
“be ascribed the riots of Nottingham, the sack of Bristol, all the 
“outrages of Ludd, and Swing, and Rebecca, beautiful and costly 
“machinery broken to pteces in Yorkshire, barns and haystacks 
“blazing in Kent, fenees and buildings pulled down in Wales.” 
His editor (Mr. Trevelyan) explains in a foot-note that the Not- 
tingham and Bristol disturbances “ occurred in the latter part 
of 1831, in consequence of the rejection of the Reform Bill 
by the House of Lords ;” not perceiving apparently that the 
words quoted in italics strike at the root of Macaulay’s argument, 
The editor might have added, that the other riots referred to in 
the speech were due to the block of trade and the high price of 
food caused, not by the ignorance of the people as Macaulay alleges, 
but by the obstructiveness of a highly educated Government, 
which refused to set trade free, or to abolish the corn-laws, or to 
allow the nation to be properly represented in the House of 
Commons, until it was at iast frightened into conceding these 
necessary reforms by the growing discontent and clamour of a 
starving population. 

No writer has advocated (in his other speeches and essays) the 
necessity of these reforms more ardently than Macaulay himself ; 
—which is tantamount to an admission on his part that the 
illiterate masses, notwithstanding their ignorance, had a better 
appreciation of their own interests, and of the interests of the 
nation generally, than the educated but short-sighted men who 
misrepresented them in Parliament. 

The illustrations, which he gives from Scotch history, are equally 
inapposite and untrue. “Scotland, 150 years ago, was per- 
“haps the rudest and poorest country that could lay any 
“claim to civilization. The name of Scotland was then 
“uttered in this part of the island with contempt,” and so on. 
But a change was about to take place. “The Parliament which 
“sat at Edinburgh passed an Act for the establishment of 
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“parochial schools, What followed? An improvement, such 
“as the world had never seen, took place in the moral and 

“intellectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
“rigor of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the earth, 
“Scotland became a country, which had no reason to envy the 
“fairest portions of the globe,’ and so on. Now the Act 
to which Macaulay is here alluding, is that of 1695, the statute 
of William and Mary, which was passed a few years after 
the Revolution. It suits Macaulay's argument to ignore the 
fact that the subject of education had engaged the attention of 
the Scotch Parliament so early as the year 1494, and that this 
very statute was merely a re-enactment of one which had been 
passed in 1616, or about 80 years previously. The statute of 
1616 runs thus:—“In every parish of this kingdom, where 
“convenient means may be had for entertaining a school, a 
‘school shall be established, and a fit person appointed to 
“teach the same upon the expense of the parishioners, according 
“to the quality and quantity of the parish.” But why was 
this Act so barren of results, while its successor, that of 1695, 
was followed by a marked improvement in the state of the people ? 
The reason is obvious. Prior to the Revolution, which placed 
William and Mary on the throne, Scotland was the constant 
prey to avarchy, misrule, and oppression, and all industrial 
and commercial activity was paralyzed; while after the Revolution 
all these conditions were radically changed. Whatever Macaulay 
may say to the contrary, it was. this change of conditions, and 
not the educational Act itself, working independently of that 
change, which brought about such a vast improvement in 
the state of Scotland. No one has contributed so much to 
prove this fact as Macaulay himself: for the purport of all 
that he has written in his “ History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James II,” is to justify the Revolution, and show 
what blessings it conferred on the two kingdoms, which from that 
time became inseparably one. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that all measures calculated 
to improve the condition of a people will be more eftective when 
they come into force simultaneously, than when they come 
successively. In this respect the Scotch were extremely fortu- 
nate. The Educational Act of 1616 produced no effect, because 
the country for the next eighty years was not in a fit state to 
receive it. The Act of 1695 came into force simultaneously 
with the union of the two kingdoms and the substitution (in 
Scotland) of good government aud contentment for anarchy, mis- 
rule and oppression, A vast improvement in the material con- 
dition of the people was the result. The salmon fisheries increased 
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ten-fold. Previous to the union, the Scotch had scarcely any 
manufactures, or any trade, or shipping of their own. Between 
1707 and 1850 the number of yards of linen produced in the 
Scotch looms rose from 1,500,000 to 36,000,000; the value of 
the exports rose from a mere nothing to over £17,000,000, and 
the number of sea-going vessels from 215, having an aggregate 
burden of 14,485 tons, to 3,543 having an aggregate burden of 
652,675 tons.* With all this increase of trade and manufacture, 
there was a corresponding increase in the area of land brought 
under the plough and in the profits reaped by the farmer, There 
is no reason to doubt that the increased intelligence of the people, 
caused by the fortunate coincidence of the establishment of 
parochial schools with the restoratien of peace, order and 
coutentment, was an important factor in the production of 
the above results; for under favourable conditions the educa- 
tion of the people, (especially when it is closely allied, as it 
was in Scotland, with the inculcation of the national creed), will 
always aid indirectly in the furtherance of material progress, as 
it does directly in that of intellectual progress. But we may 
be sure, that, if Scotland bad continued as poor, discontented and 
oppressed as it was before the Revolution, her Educational Act 
of 1695 would have produced no better effects than that of 1616. 
Education may accompany and assist, but it cannot precede .or 
produce, material prosperity; and this is the most that can be 
said for it. 

Can it be maintained that the economic condition of India at the 
present time, so far at least as the masses are concerned, presents 
any parallel to that which commenced in Scotland with the Revol- 
ution and took a new departure in England with the abolition of 
the corn laws and the invention of steam machinery ? Have there 
been any signs within the last 50 years of a similar development 
of any form of industry except agricultural? It is well known 
to ‘every one that the opposite has been the case, Most of the 
indigenous arts and manufactures have declined, and are still 
deciining, owing to their inability to cope with the cheaper goods 
imported from abroad. Almost every new industry that has 
been introduced is managed by English firms, or is controlled 
in the interests of English capitalists. Almost the whole of 
the sea-borne trade is in the hands of English merchants, and 
it is not the native cultivator or the field labourer, but the 
Baniya who reaps the chief benefit, It was pointed out by 
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* These figures are taken from the The Educational Act of 1616 was 
article on Scotland in the Encycloeepe- quoted from the same article, 
dia Britannica, eighth edition, 1859, 
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Major Baring in the financial statement which he delivered in 
the spring of 1882, that the wage—earning power of the com- 
munity in the North-West and Oudh had seriously declined 
within the last decade. This as to the upper classes, As re- 
gards the lower classes, it is well known that the prices of the 
necessaries of life are more than double what they were 50 
years ago, that the wages of labour have increased in a much 
smaller proportion, and that food is much less plentiful than it 
was in proportion to the increased population. The working 
classes in this country are too poor to dispense with the small 
earnings of child labour; whereas in England and Scotland such 
cases of extreme poverty are rare. How is it, then, to be ex- 
pected that, under such a total diversity of conditions, a similar 
extension of elementary schools would confer a similar benefit ? 
Until wealth has become more evenly distributed than it is, and 
the condition of the masses has been so far improved as to give 
rise to new tastes and new capacities for appreciating the benefits 
of mental culture and turning its advantages to some practical 
account, we might as well expect to change the colour of the 
ocean by a bottle of ink, as to raise the status of the people, in 
this part of India at least, by teaching them to write. 

The dictum of the late Mr. Mill, that it is impossible effectually 
“to teach an indigent population,” holds good in more senses than 
one. In the first place, it is impossible for the people to feel 
any desire for instruction, or to turn such instruction to any prac- 
tical account, until they are raised above the dead level of 
widespread. physical want. And, in the second place, it is im- 
possible for the Government to raise the funds necessary for 
maintaining schools on an efficient scale and in sufficient number, 
out of an impoverished and backward community. The great 
problem which the Commission appears to be attempting to 
solve in regard to primary schools, is how to find the means 
necessary for their extension and improvement. If additional 
schools were really wanted, no such difficulty would exist: for 
I believe it to be impossible that the wants of a community can 
outgrow its capacity for supplying them. The wants are the natural 
criterion of the means, and the means of the wants. Schools 
are wanted universally in England; and hence, as a natural 
consequence, there is no lack of funds to supply them. The 
same cannot be said of India.* 





* To shew that I do not stand from Prichard’s Administration of 
alone in thinking that there is no Jndia, Vol. Il, Chap. XVI. page 


scope in Upper India for the ex- 81; Edition, 1869. 
tension of primary schools at the “In the extension of educational 


present time, I append an-extract “efforts, no less than in that of 
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Macaulay himself could write in a very different style about 
education when his judgment was not blinded by the zeal of a 
special pleader. In his essay on Samuel Johnson he quotes the say- 
ing addressed by that gentleman to Mrs, Thrale :—“ The Athenians 
“of the age of Demosthenes were a people of brutes, a barbarous 
“ people ;’ and another saying addressed to Sir Adam Ferguson :— 
‘The boasted Athenians were barbarians, The mass of every peo- 
‘‘nle must be barbarous, where there is no printing.” On these 
sayings Macaulay has recorded the following comment :—* An Athe- 
“pian citizen might possess very few volumes; and the largest 
“library to which he might have had access might be much less 
‘valuable than Johnson’s Bookcase in Bolt Court. But the 
‘Athenian might pass every morning in conversations with 
“ Socrates, and might hear Pericles speak four or five times 
“every month. He saw the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes ; 
‘‘he walked amid the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of 
“ Xeuxis; he knew by heart the choruses of Alschylus ; he heard 
“the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting the shield 
“of Achilles or the death of Argus; he was a_ legislator. 
“conversant with high questions of alliance, revenue, and 
“war; he was a soldier trained under a liberal and generous 
“discipline; he was a judge compelled every day to weigh 
“the effect of opposite arguments. These things were in them- 
“selves an education,—an education eminently fitted, not indeed, 
“to form exact or profound thinkers, but to give quickness to 
“the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, fluency to the expression, 
“and politeness to the manner. All this .was overlooked by 
“Samuel Johnson, An Athenian, who did not improve his 
“mind by reading, was in Johnson’s opinion much such a person 
“as black Frank before he went to school, and far inferior to a 
“parish clerk or a printer's devil.” Education, then, on Ma- 
caulay’s own showing, does not consist merely, or even chiefly 
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“extravagance. And it is doubt- 


“irrigation and other useful public 
“ful whether in some parts of India, 


‘‘ works, it is of course necessary to 








“provide against a lavish expendi- 
‘ture which will only waste the 
“resources of the country without 
“producing any adequate fruits. 
“‘ We have seen that the late Vicervy 
“was fully alive to the necessity of 
“not undertaking larger irrigation 
“ works than there was a fair pros- 
“ pect of carrying out to completion, 
“and the sound principle that when 
“ working with borrowed money we 
“ought to be especially careful of 


“if more money was placed at the 
“disposal of the Directors of Edu- 
“cation, it could be usefully employ- 
‘fed. At least,in the North-West 
“Provinces, I am assured by the 
“energetic. Director of Public Ins- 
“truction, Mr. Kempson, that even 
“if Government were to place more 
“funds at his disposal, it is doubt- 
“ful iff he could find a useful and 


“profitable field for their expen- 
* diture, 
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in reading books. The art of reading is at best only the instru- 
ment of knowledge, not knowledge itself; and if there is no- 
thing for a man to read, (as is the case with almost all the 
students from our primary schools), it is useless to put such 
an instrument into his hands. In a country like India, where a 
heap of refuse, a stagnant tank, a bullock cart or plough, a mud 
wall, a herd of lean pigs or lean cattle, are almost the only ob- 
jects which a villager can see outside the precincts of his 
own hut, the want of books is not compensated, as it was in 
Athens, by the instructive or mind-expanding character of 
the scenes and events by which he is surrounded, His daily life 
consists of “a narrow round of small but grinding vicissitudes,” 
which leave no margin for intellectual culture, or even for the 
conception of what such culture means, 


One circumstance which contributed very materially to the 
success of primary instruction in Scotland was, (as we have 
already hinted), the close connection which existed from the 
very first between the elementary schools and the parochial 
system. In no country in Europe, so far as I know, was the paro- 
chial system brought to such perfection as in Scotland, Every 
parish is like a small republic. It takes care of its own church 
or chapel, guards its own morals, manages its own education, 
appoints its own officers, and settles its own internal disputes. 
In such a community a man is practically disqualified for mem- 
bership, if he remains illiterate; and hence a very great im- 
portance was attached to education by the Scotch Parliament. 
One of the doctrines of- the Reformation was that every man 
should be able to read his own Bible and be his own priest ; 
and in no country did protestantism in this extreme form take 
such deep and lasting root asin Scotland. In estimating the 
effects wrought by elementary schools in Scotland, it would 
not be doing justice to history or common sense to ignore 
the peculiar combination of religious and social conditions which 
directed its progress and gave life to its operations. Can 
we point to any institution in India at the present time, which 
is analogous to the parochial system of Scotland? We can- 
not ; andin the absence of such an analogy, we are not en- 
titled to argue from what primary education has done in 
Scotland to what it might do in India, if it received a simi- 
lar extension. Perhaps the nearest parallel that India was once 
able to present to the Scotch parish, was the Hindu township, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the village community. In 
these communities, (which the Greeks, when they invaded 
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India, very naturally identified with their own petty republics),* 
not only the municipal, but also the revenue and judicial, ad- 
ministrations were left to the leading men of the settlement ; 
the indigenous education imparted to those castes, with whom 
such functions were hereditary, rested on the sanction of the 
Shastras, and elevated many of the transactions of private and 
public life into religious duties; the arts and manufactures 
entered into a contract with husbandry, the one supplying 
the grain, and the other the implements in return. But the 
Hindu township, with the indigenous education that flourished 
as part of it, is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The 
re:igious sanction is growing weak, the old contract between the 
artizan and the husbandman is dying out, some townships 
have expanded into great cities, others have dwindled into petty 
hamlets, native manufactures are everywhere declining, taxation is 
falling more and more heavily upon the land, and a foreign 
language is becoming more and more the language of law, 
manufacture, and commerce : 

“ The®old order changeth, yielding to the new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Vernacular education, so long as it rested on the old 
indigenous basis, and as part of the structure of the Hindu 
township, was a healthy aud vigorous plant ; and the indigenous 
schools, which have survived thus far, will continue to survive 
so long as native society requires them, without aid or support 





* Arrian’s Indica, Chap. X : Dio- 
dorus Siculus Lib. IL; quoted by 
Elphinstone in History of India, 
Appendix III, p. 261. Cowell's edition, 
1866. The connexion of the Indian 
arts and manufactures with the sys- 
tem of village communities is well 
described in Dr. Birdwood’s Jndus- 
trial Arts of India, Part II, p. 137. 
The account given in the text of 
the functions of an Indian township 
is an adaptation from a paragrapb in 
page 54 of a learned and interesting 
report by Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea, 
Inspector of Schools, Behar, on the 
village schools of Upper India, pub- 
lished in Calcutta, 1868. I do not 
agree with him, however, when he 
says that the self-governing functions 








assigned to village communities 
‘helped greatly to spread education 
“among all the different mem- 
bers of the community.” I believe 
that the indigenous education was 
confined to those castes or classes 
with whom the said functions, reli- 
gious or secular, were hereditary. 


The writer points to “the number- 


‘less patshalas, chatsals, and Tols 
“still surviving as proofs of the 
“strong stamina they acquired at 
“their birth.” But where are there 
any traces of a low caste element 
in these still surviving schools, 
such as would show that the indi- 
genous education of ancient days 
permeated “ all the different members 
of the community ?” : 
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from Government. The Government or Halquabandi schools, as 
they are called, are mere exotics, and would die out to-morrow, if 
the local fund;—the sole basis of their existence,—were withdrawn. 

Lastly, it seems not a little strange that the shade of Macaulay, 
the ardent champion of English sehvols, should have been thus 
invoked in favour of vernacular ones The only literature open 
to a student at the close of his vernaeular training is that of the 
Purans and epics with their fictitious seience, fictitious geography, 
fictitious history, and obsolete views of life. It was against the 
teaching of such literature that Macaulay so strongly and effectually 


protested, 
J. C. NESFIELD, 
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Art. IX.—THEOSOPHY, EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC. 


Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, No. 1, issued under the authori- 
ty of the Theosophical Society : Calcutta, 1882. 

2. The Theosophical, Society and-its Founders, An honest 
enquiry into their aims and proceedings: Bombay, 1882. 


HEOSOPHY or occultism, of which we hear so much at 
the present day, is only a revival of a philosophy which, 
under the same name, sprang up in the second century at Alexand- 
ria, as an off-shoot ef Neo-Platonism. In certain respects we may, 
indeed, discover traces of the same belief in the earlier ages of the 
world’s history and catch glimpses, nay, more than glimpses, of 
some of its most cherished positions, in the Mythologies of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Seandinavia, and Germany in the West; 
and of China and India inthe East. Andif we go baek still 
further, we shall discover in the myths and mysteries of pre-his- 
toric periods, beliefs and practices which have percolated through ~ 
the ages down to the present time. Thus, we find that Theosophy 
is a tree of ancient growth, which has spread forth its attenuated 
boughs over many lands and struck its roots deep down into the 
palpitating heart of humanity, drawing its nourishment and de- 
riving its strength from ignorance and superstition, but which, like 
the fig tree in the Gospel, has borne nothing but leaves, 

Now our modern theosophists boast that there is a society of 
men—a brotherhood—which has existed from remote antiquity 
and still exists, having its head-quarters in Thibet, who know 
thoroughly all that modern physical science and modern metaphy- 
sics have been groping after for centuries. They have (1) a 
control over various forces in Nature which ordinary science 
knows nothing about, and by means of which an adept can hold 
converse with any other adept, whatever intervals on the earth’s 
surface may lie between them. They hold (2) that by contem- 
plation, by deep abstraction and by fasting, they fall into an 
ecstatic state in which they can transport themselves in spirit from 
one place to another, immediately perceive the moral condition 


‘of men and penetrate into the most occult and secret things in 


nature. They also (3) profess to work miracles similar to those 
performed by Christ, who, say they, performed them ‘by His know- 
ledge of the occult operations and properties of Nature. 

If we go back to the ancient mythologies, as well as the ancient 
myths and mysteries, to which we have referred, we shall see that 
they were all founded more or less on natural science, According 
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to Ennemoser * “the most ancient Monuments of the East 
and of the Greeks point to deeper contemplations of nature than 
we moderns give them credit for.’ The Samothracian, Eleu- 
sinian and other mysteries of the ancient world were all believed 
to be nothing but secret doctrines of natural philosophy, inter- 
woven with religion. Indeed, natural philosophy, poetry and 
religion were closely united in the primeval ages, and the most 
ancient historical accounts shew them still maintaining the same 
alliance ; and especially was the science of medicine united with 
poetry and theology in the strictest connexion, in Egypt, in the 
East and in Greece. The earliest Grecian philosophers believed 
in prognostications through natural philosophy, and the doctrine 
of the gods was establishd as a part of physiology by Pythagoras, 
Plato and the Stoics. 

Thus arose the secret knowledge and power of the Magician 
who, by acquaintance with the occult laws and processes of nature, 
was able to accomplish what to the ignorant and uninitiated ap- 
peared miraculous. Strabo alleges that the ancients concealed their 
views of nature in enigmas, and wrapped their scientific obser- 
vations in converted myths. They were generally priests who 
kept the secret in their own possession, and produced effects which 
to the popular mind appeared marvellous, nay, supernatural. Among 
other things the properties of the loadstone or magnet were 
pretty well known to the ancients, who were thus able to clothe 
their religious rites and ceremonies with mystery. Indeed, the 
magnet itself formed a great part of ancient worship, and to it | 
was ascribed certain wonderful qualities, such as the driving away 
of hypochondriasis, and the curing of diseases like gout, convulsions, 
nervous affections, &c. Hercules was said to have been repre- 
sented under the image of a rough stone in a Temple at Hyettos 
where the sick came to be healed. ‘The worship of rough stones 
and the acquaintance of the ancients with the magnet, especially 
in Egypt, show plainly that not a blind superstition, an adoration 
of the stone, was meant, but a secret truth of nature, the know- 
ledge of which was lost for ages, but has been revived in modern 
times by discoveries which have thrown light, through electro- 
magnetism, on the ancient mysteries, The Vestal fire was really 
an electric flame, and was hence described as fire fetched from 
heaven. The iron cupid in the Temple of Diana hung suspended 
in the air by the power ofa great magnet fixed in the roof, ahd 
a magnetic stone in the form of Venus is represented as holding, 
as by a living embrace, a statue of Mars. The magnet, was 
also knownin ancient Egypt, while in China it receives, at the 





* History of Magic. 
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present day, divine honours, Now these secrets were known 
only to the initiated few. By the many they were regarded as 
supernatural phenomena, dependent more on the will of the adepts 
than on the secret powers of nature. That the ancients understood 
maguetising by the hands, is confirmed by the account regarding 
Circe and other enchanters, all of whom are represented in atti- 
tudes having reference to magnetic manipulation. 

Many of the uses to which magnetism was put in those early 
ages, modern investigation has proved correct and; legitimate ; 
but, generally speaking, properties were attributed to it that it 
did not possess, which gave rise to a multitude of superstitious 
beliefs. Hence, men began to believe in the power of charms 
and talismans, and also in the power of healing by words, which 
were employed in the early ages not only against tie Devil, 
but also against all diseases. And when these medical and 
philosophical secrets were embodied in books, and symbols, these 
were held secret in their totality as well as in their fragments, 
as is still the case in India with astronomical science parti- 
cularly. Hence arose this evil, that not only was no progress 
made through experimental research, but error became ster- 
eotyped, and in course of time mistakes multiplied indefini- 
tely. For example, the laws of healing disease were strictly 
prescribed in the ancient sacred books, and any physician who 
departed from them in practice was liable to be arraigned on - 
a capital charge. Hence science necessarily remained station- 
ary, and in course of time retrograded. 

“A purer and more scientific treatment,’ says Ennemoser, 
“commenced in the 16th century; and the clear declaration 
of magnetism as a peculiar power of nature which might be 
systematically applied to the cure of disease, was first made by 
Fredic Anton Mesmer, so that he really is the discoverer, and 
the central point in the history of magnetism, between the 
old centuries slumbering on in a shadowy dream life, and the 
new ages still in twilight, not having as yet advanced to perfect 
day.” Ennemoser thinks that, if the knowledge of the laws 
of nature was, in the olden time, of an imaginative character, 
producing fantastic results, the knowledge of modern times is 
of a hard and dry intellectual character, all higher life being 
beyond its perception; and that the ancients-had too much, 
while the moderns have too little, of a steadfast religious senti- 
ment. They want the artistic imaginative power of the mid- 
dle ages, and, beyond every thing else, a firm belief in the 
immediate operation of God in nature. 

We must now go back chronologically to the times of the 
Neo-Platonists. How did Neo-Platonism arise? The Jews who 
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had returned from Asia with Zordastrian ideas, met certain 
Greek philosophers and Egyptian mystics at Alexandria, in the 
third century, and formed that remarkable school in which, at 
once, all the tendencies of the Greek philosophy amalgamated with 
the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy, and of the Jewish 
Cabbalah. Neo-Platonism thus sought to present the elements 
of theosophy and philosophy, according to the primeval doc- 
trines of the Oriental prophets, in combination with the poe- 
tical Platonism, and the Aristotelian philosophy in the form 
of Grecian dialectics. Plotinus was the most intellectual of its 
founders, and it is said of him, that he lived in the deepest 
abstraction, often fasted and fell into ecstacy, in which he im- 
mediately perceived the moral condition of every man, and 
penetrated into the most concealed things. He also held that 
by spiritual illumination he arrived at a direct view of God; 
that God is not without, but within us; not in a place, but in 
the spirit; that in the highest state of contemplation the soul 
is at perfect rest, and has visions, and yet the vision is perhaps 
not a vision, but another kind of seeing,—a stepping out 
of one’s self. From this the Neo-Platonists went to the in- 
vestigation of the properties of matter. Secret properties of 
birds were discovered, potent to produce idiocy or arrest dis- 
eases; minerals too were studied with a like result. Pharmacy, 
almost in a night, shot up into the dimensions of a science. 
They believed that it was within the competency of mortals 
not only to find out the latent properties of every substance, 
but even to create it, either by discovering the chemical affini- 
ties involved in its production, or by wringing the dread secret 
from the spirits who presided over the act. 

In reality this new aspect which mysticism assumed, was the 
old machinery of Jamblichus newly decorated, and turned 
from the discovery of spiritual mysteries to the analysis of 
matter, The cultivators of this lore did not care much about 
laws; they wanted to unveil the essences of matter, and pos- 
sess the secret of reproduction. Their impoverished turrets were 
to become mines as rich in gold and silver as those of Peru. 
They sought from their lofty solitudes to display to the actual 
world the secret agencies for ever absorbing and reproducing 
its materia! forms. 

These facts go to shew that the Tleosophists of those early 
ages were only the victims of their own prepossessions, for it 
is a mental law that when the thoughts run in one direction 
without being controlled by the will, the subject of those 
thoughts is mistaken for an actual fact, and acquires the con- 
sistency of an objective--roality. The virgin revealed to St, 
Bridget the dogma of the immaculate conception. But the 
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Saint had passed her days in a convent of Dominican nuns, 
who were the foremost champions of that belief. St. Catherine 
of Sienna, on the other hand, was reared by the Franciscans, 
who pertinaceously maintained the contrary, and she had a 
vision of the virgin to refute the revelation of St. Bridget, 
The same phenomena are manifest among the spiritualists of 
the present day, as well as among mystics like Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen. The Babu, brooding over the objects of his own 
imagination, has come at last to believe that he is now under 
Divine inspiration, and that. a “new gospel,” agreeing with 
his own peculiar views, has been divinely revealed to him. And 
so the person who receives a revelation from spirits through 
the medium of a table or a planchette finds the answers accord 
with his own prepossessions, “ Mr. Gibson, an evangelical clergy- 
man, was assured by the spirits whom he consulted that the Pope 
was Antichrist. Mr. Eversley,a gentleman of an entirely oppo- 
site school, had a vision in which the Pope was confirmed in 
all the honours accorded him by the ultramontane world.” The 
parson and the young lady, who were both trying through - 
telescopes to discover inhabitants in the moon, are good il- 
lustrations of this mental bias. “If I am not mistaken,” says 
the lady, “I perceive two shadows; they bend towards each 
other, and I have no doubt, are two happy lovers.” “ Lovers, 
Madam,” says the Divine, “Qh fie! the two shadows you see 
are the two steeples of a cathedral.” “This story,” says Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, “1s the history of man. In general, we perceive 
only in things what we are desirous of finding: on the earth, 
as in the moon, various prepossessions make us always re- 
cognise either lovers or cathedrals,”* Or, as Lord Bacon 
said before, ‘The human intellect is not of the nature of a 
pure light, but it receives a tinge from the will and the 
affections, which give rise to ad quod vult sciences ; for what a 
man wishes to be true he is easily induced to believe.”+ 

But the mysticism of the schvol of Alexandria had also a 
religious aim. The heart of its philosophy was a Theodicea, 
which tinged its psychology. “ Plato,’ says Cousin, ‘had pro- 
foundly said that man must resemble God, and that he resem- 
bles Him in the utmost degree, by ideas, by thought, and by 
virtuous action, conformed to the idea of good...but instead of 
the god of Plato, the school of Alexandria sets forth a God 
whose type is absolute unity, hence a morality and a religion 
entirely different, a morality and a religion both ascetic.” At this 





* Hamilton’s metaphysics, Vol. i, 49. | 
Sec. IV. t Course of the Hist Modern 
. ¢ Novum Organum, Book 1., App. Pail., by V. Cousin. tose 
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time Jamblichus, the chief of the disciples of Plotinus, professed 
to be a conjuror and a worker of miracles, and under him “ the school 
of Alexandria plunged into divination, into asceticism and into acts 
of theurgy, that is, mysterious ceremonies agreeable to God, by virtue 
of which one obtains power over nature.” With Proclus, who rec- 
koned himself a sort of universal priest, the school of Alexandria came 
to aclose. But mysticism revived again in the scholastic theology 
of the 14th century in the person of Gerson! Doctor Christianis- 
simus, who taugkt what was called the mystic theology, based not 
on reason or faith, but on intuition. According to him we have, 
without the aid of the senses, or of reason, the consciousness of 
certain sentiments and phenomena arising in the inmost recesses 
of the soul. ‘“ Let a man possess this immediate intuition and 
he has true science; and were such a man otherwise ignorant of 
either physics or metaphysics, or of all other worldly and pro- 
fane sciences, were he of feeble mind, or even an idiot, he would 
still be a true philosopher.” 

At this stage mysticism passed into ecstacy. But the mysti- 
cism of Gerson stopped at ecstacy. It did not run into the 
excesses and follies into which the Neo-Platonic idealism, and the 
Vedan idealism fell. We have seen what Neo-Platonism led to; 
let us now see what the Vedan philosophy is, since theosophy 
professes to draw much of its teachings from this fountain-head 
of wisdom. It is the idealistic philosophy of India. M. 
Cousin quoting from Colebrooke’s Miscellanies says, “The Vedan 
philosophy is nothing -else than a system of psychology and 
subtle metaphysics which even denies the existence of matter. 
This conclusion proves it to be foolishly idealistic, but from 
it sprang two opposite schools of philosophy, the Nyaya 
and the Vaiseshika, the former being a system of dialectics, 
and the latter of physics, resembling closely the atomical and 
corpuscular physics of Epicurus. After that rose two Sankhya 
philosophies, one by Kapila, and the other by Patanjali. The 
former is a system entirely the opposite of the Vedantic. It 
is an avowed system of. materialism and atheism, whereas the 
Sankhya of Patanjali, while it professes to be theistic, really its 
theism develops into an absurd fanaticism, as will be seen from 
the titles of the four books of which it consists, viZ : (1) Contem- 
plation ; (2) On the means of succeeding in rt; (3) On the 
exercise of the higher powers; (4) On ecstacy. This clearly 
shews it to be nothing but mysticism which runs into the extra- 
vagance of substituting ecstacy for processes of reasoning, and 
of assuming the possession of higher powers. The Bhagvad-gita 
belongs to this mystic philosophy, and the peculiarity of all 
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mysticism is to separate itself from science, to turn aside from all 
regular study and to indulge in contemplation.” * 

There is thus clearly a connexion between the mysticism of 
Alexandria and the middle ages, and the mysticism of India, 
The former, of which the mysticism of India is a counterpart, 
has passed away, leaving nothing but rubbish behind, and now 
the mysticism of India, too, is fast declining before the light of 
Christianity. The ancient fires, however, still smoulder; there 
are still to be found blind ascetics who can see nothing in life 
so well fitted to prepare them for absorption into the ‘Deity as 
retirement, penance, and contemplation. There are still, among 
the ignorant, men who believe that the Shastras are the fountains 
of all knowledge, secular as well as sacred; that science can 
say nothing new. They are believers in charms and talismans, 
in the power of an evil eye, in the potency of magical incan- 
tations, in the divine power of the priest, in the influence of 
the planets, in lucky and unlucky days, in omens and signs and 
portents, in sacred places, in holy waters, in the efficacy of pil-— 
grimage to the shrines of saints, and in a number of other 
things round which ignorance and superstition have thrown a 
halo of wonder and mystery. There are some, enlightened by 
western science, who have cast off the superstitions of their 
forefathers ; but others, in spite of their higher knowledge, cling 
to them with all the tenacity of an early and an ingrained faith. 
Still, on the whole, the mysticism of India is on the wane ; but 
Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky have come over to this 
country to stir the dying embers and revive the old flame. If 
it were only to teach the people to dive into the mysteries of 
nature by studying the occult laws, to acquire power over 
certain natural processes, by acquiring a knowledge of their 
hidden properties and causes, to produce phenomena by the 
aid of magnetism, or to evolve marvellous effects from the 
operation of secret affinities revealed by chemistry and other 
sciences, there would be no objection to the teachings of theo- 
sophy, for Bacon himself has affirmed that “human scienceand 
human power tend to the same end ;” that “nature can only 
be conquered by obeying her,” and that “for the production of 
any work all that man can dois to move bodies backward and 
forward, the rest is accomplished by the internal operations of 
nature.” But Theosophy discards this dictum ‘of science. It 
professes to know the occult laws of nature and to arrive at 
results not inductively, through observation and experiment 





* Cousin’s history of Modern Phil. 
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but intuitively, and by the mere exercise of the human will. 
While science feels its way and examines each process by rigid 
scrutiny, theosophy knows every thing, or proposes to know 
every thing, by intuition, or by the power of some faculty which 
had lain dormant in the soul until developed by rigid abstinence, 
chastity, and abstract meditation. Paracelsus, the celebrated 
Swiss empiric and alchymist, who flourished at the end of the 
fifteenth century, pretended that he possessed this power to an 
extraordinary degree by means of the Philosopher’s stone and 
elixir of life. He thought it possible for him, without the help 
of the body and without a weapon, but through a fery will 
aione, to stab and wound others. Nay, he went further: “It is 
possible,” he said, “ that I can bring the spirit of my adversary into 
an image, by the power of my imagination, and then double him 
up or lame him according to pleasure.” The absurdities of 
Paracelsus have found their counterparts in the grotesque 
fooleries of the Theosophists of the nineteenth century, and, in- 
deed, there seems to be every probability of our falling back into 
the puerilities of witchcraft and sorcery, which held spell-bound 
the whole Christian world from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, when, 
** Man’s highest strength, his noblest parts 
His learning, science, and his arts 
Now gave themselves to sorceries 
And to the Father of all Lies.” 


Let us now turn to the pamphlets lying before us. The first, 
entitled Hints on Esotoric Theosophy, proposes to furnish ans- 
wers to two important questions :— 


(1.) Is Theosophy a delusion ? 
(2.) Do the Brothers exist ? 


This pamphlet, edited by “ H. X.,” consists of certain letters, a 
memorandum by Colonel Olcott, and several testimonials attesting 
the truth of some wonderful phenomena which are said to have 
taken place at Bombay and elsewhere. The first letter in the collec- 
tion is signed “G. Y.,” the second “ H. X.,” and yet we understand 
that they were written by one and the same person. In the first, 
the writer takes the sceptical side and argues, as an objector, against 
the truth of theosophy ; but in the second, the same person after, 
gaining, as it were, more knowledge and experience, comes forward 
as its defender and champion, and enthusiastically answers all 
his own doubts and objections. 

Now this mode of defence against an imaginary antagonist 
may be quite legitimate for the sake of argument, but we hardly 
think it justifiable, in this imaginary contest, to make use of 
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illustrations and call them “concrete examples,” when they 
are at best mere fictions of fancy. For example, the supposed 
objector is represented as considering the idea of “ Universal Bro- 
therhood ” to be ‘* Utopian ” and unattainable in practice and the 
self-constituted champion as replying to him thus :—“ The society 
is but a thing of a day and yet see how many thousands have al- 
ready learnt to know more of and think better of each other?” He 
then goes on to say, “ Take a concrete example. You and I belong 
to totally different grades of society, different races, different 
religions, have we not become true friends”? The “You” in this 
case, being a pure myth—the creature of his own creating—can 
hardly be considered a logical factor in an argument which professes 
to proceed on an indisputable fact. If this is not “ building 
a world on hypothesis,” itis something very like it. To us it ap- 
pears that if a “concrete example” were needed, it should have 
been drawn not from the region of fiction, but from the region of 
fact and reality. But we may let this pass, as being more an 
indication of weakness than of chicanery. 

In considering the first of the two questions stated above, we 
must examine the objects of Theosophy. ‘These are said to be 
these :— | 

1. The formation of a Universal Brotherhood. 
2. The encouragement of the study of ancient languages, 


sciences and religions. 
5. The investigation of the hidden mysteries of nature and 


of the psychical powers latent in men. 

The first two of these objects belong to Eaoteric Theosophy into 
which “any kindly natured, even though worldly-minded, man 
living an outwardly respectable life and wishing well to his fellows 
may enter; but the third belongs to Hsvteric Theosophy, that 
“innermost circle into which none can enter without most strict 
and long continued preparation, without very real and weighty © 
sacrifices, and without a complete change of life, mind and heart. 
Let us consider each of these objects in detail. 

The first object, viz., the formation of a Universal Brotherhood, 
we regard as utterly Utopian and unattainable according to Theo- 
sophical principles. Now at the outset we find that the idea of 
Brotherhood implies Fatherhood, 2. ¢., a common origin and bomo- 

eneousness with that common original. The Biblical idea is in- 
telligible and consistent. The Bible teaches the personality of 
God and the creation of man in God’simage. Asa Being, God 
is the Father of beings possessing intellectual and moral natures, 
But Theosophy denies the existence of a Personal God, and 
aims at the “ institution of a Brotherhood of Humanity, wherein 
all good and pure men of every race shall recognise each other 
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as the equal effects ( upon this planet ) of one uncreate, universal, 
infinite and everlasting cause.” One Theosophist is, however, 
reported to have said at an anniversary meeting that “ Theosophists 
offer to accept without reservation the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man,” while another speaker, at the same meeting 
in referring to God, used the neuter pronoun “ It.” Now, if God is 
merely a “ cause,” and not a “ Being,” as Theosophy holds, then 
God isa mere abstraction, and if this abstraction is the creator 
of all things, animate or inanimate, and men are the “equal effects” 
of this cause, then men are degraded to the level of the brutes, not 
to speak of things without life. There is, therefore, in this view, 
no truer Brotherhood between man and man than between man and 
the lower animals, All are brethren equally, and if Theosophy 
rejoices in this sort of universal Brotherhood, it is welcome to it, 
though it is not a“ Brotherhood of Humanity” all the same. 

It is said, that “this universal Brotherhood was equally a cardi- 
nal doctrine of the Founder of Christianity, with what results, in 
practice, the history of that religion throughout the world only 
too sadly shews.” This may be; Christians may not have carried 
outthe principles of Brotherhood laid down by the Founder of 
Christianity. They may not have succeeded in establishing a per- 
fect Brotherhood, and the discussions existing between the various 
sects and denominations of Christians, are no doubt a proof that 
the union which the Founder desired to see among his followers 
does not exist. But this is not owing to any defect of system or of 
principle, but. to the imperfection of the instruments that are to 
carry that principle into practice. The Founder of Christianity, 
taught the great truth that God was our Father, and that we are 
brethren, and, knowing the frailty of our nature and recognising 
the necessity of arriviug at the highest possible standard, he bade 
us “ be perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
In doing this, Christ set before us the character of a Person, as 
an example which we were to imitate; not a mere intangible 
abstraction or trrational force whose attributes were incommu- 
nicable and inimitable, Nodoubt God as cause, as creator, as Omni- 
potent, as Omniscient, as infinite, is removed far beyond our com- 
prehension ; his attributes are incommunicable, his character inimit- 
able. But he is “ the God and father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
who Himself was “ God manifest in the flesh,” “and in and through 
him we become “ the children of God.” Hence we can understand the 
apostle’s exhortation: ‘ Be ye followers of Christ as dear children.” 
We are thus taught to look up to a personal God as our Father, and 
not, as taught by Theosophy, to a mere abstraction. The founder of 
Christianity, in thus revealing to us God’s Fatherhood, has by impli- 
cation established our Brotherhood, a Brotherhood more real than 
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that created by Theosophy. St. Paul, too, does the same. In his 
address to the “ Men of Athens ” on Mars Hill, he spoke thus of the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of man. “ God that made the 
world and all things therein, hath made of one blood all nations of 
men,..for in Him we live, and move, and have our being ; as certain 
also of your own poets have said: For we are also His offspring. 
For as much then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.” This being so, I say, much less is the 
Godhead a mere abstraction. Here the heathen ° Athenians 
and the Christian apostles were entirely in accord, and so are 
they with the writer of Genesis, who thus explains the origin of 
man :—“So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; man and female created he them.” 
Or, as he puts it in the 2nd chapter, “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” It is asa 
being, asa living soul that the offspring resembles the parent, 
for “the very existence of the human soul as acreated object 
implies an intelligent soul as its creator."* Now the Theosophist, 
in his philosophic moods, speaks of the psychical nature of man..- 
If man has a psyche, it must have a resemblance to its creator. 
It cannot surely be the offspring of an abstraction, for “ from 
personality at one end, [infer personality at the other, and [ cannot 
suppose that the existence which is contrived should be intelligent 
and moral, and the contriver of it a blind irrational force, +” 

But even granting that theosophy succeeds in establishing a 
brotherhood ; we deny that on _ theosophical principles that 
brotherhood can be universal. For, according to theosophy, no 
one can claim the right of brotherhood who is not initiated 
into its mysteries and admitted by preparation of life and 


heart into the innermost circle, and this is the inheritance of 


only a privileged few. Itis not every one that can be so far 
prepared. A peculiar mental and physical organization is re- 
quired to make men fit to receive impressions from the adepts. 
How then can this brotherhood be universal? Again, theosophy 
admits within its pale men of all creeds, the Buddhist with his 
atheism, the Hindu with his idolatry, the Zoroastrian with his 
fireworship, in fact, any thing and every thing except Christianity. 
How can these discordant elements be united into a harmonious 
whole? There is much reason, therefore, to believe that the 
sceptic is right after all, and that the idea is wholly Utopian. 





* McUosh’s Method of the Divine Gov- + Mozley’s Bamptou Lectures On 
ernment, 


Miracles, p. 1865. 
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We now come to the second object of the Theosophical Society, 
viz., the study of the ancient languages, sciences and religions. 
There cannot be any objection to this from a Christian or any 
point of view, and no Christian would, or does, condemn it. Indeed, 
Christian scholars, be they laymen, or missionaries, or clergymen, 
have not only encouraged the study of the ancient books of the hea- 
then, but have themselves studied them and given to the world the 
results of their learned labours. Such were eminently Dr. Marsh- 
man, Dr. Carey, Henry Martin and Professers Max Miiller and 
Monier Williams. But when Theosophists affirm that this ancient 
literature will be found to contain many valuable truths which are 
not found elsewhere and which men need now, and Colonel Olcott 
affirms that he and others have come “to preach the majesty and 
glory of all the ancient religions and to warn the Hindu, the Sin- 

halese and the Parsi, to beware how they depart from the teachings 
of the Vedas, Tripiticas and the Zendavesta for any newer fuith, 
(by which he means Christianity) they betray a lamentable 
ignorance of the fact that the so-called “ newer faith ” is founded 
in reality on writings more ancient than any of the books named by 
him and contained in a language the oldest in the world. Surely 
they ought to know that the Jewish Scriptures—the Old Testa- 
ment—contain more valuable truths than all the ancient books of 
the heathen taken together, as well as truths not found elsewhere. 
To ignore these writings is like shutting one’s eyes and fancying 
that by that process the sun is blotted out of the heavens. These 
writings contain a living germ which has been developed in the 
New Testament as the Christian system. And this system 
possesses a vitality that has not only kept it alive during the past 
nineteen centuries, but enables it to spread and vanquish all other 
systems. Before its light the light of other systems has paled. 
Colonel Olcott might as well try and re-vivify a Mummy as resus- 
citate religions which have already grown effete. To study these 
ancient books, therefore, with a view to increase one’s knowledge 
of God and his works is simple folly, because the few who have 
cared to ransack their dusty pages have done so and given to the 
world the result of their labours, which is nil as far as any new light 
is concerned. They have been sucked dry, and no amount of 
squeezing can extract fresh juice from them. But Colonel Olcott, 
if he likes to suck, might try. 

The third object, viz., the investigation of the hidden mysteries of 
nature and of the psychical powers in man, is quite as unobjection- 
able as the second object, and Christianity (to quote from the 
second pamphlet) “ has no interest in the question whether any 
ancient books do or do not teach so-called, ‘occult sciences,’ or 
whether there is or is not adything in the matter,” 7. ¢., whether 
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there is any such thing as occult science or not. That there is such 
a thing every body admits, but it is equally true that, as the pam- 
phleteer puts it, any occult ‘science which cannot bear the light and 
be tested is probably humbug. Now we cannoteven in this nine- 
teenth century presume to say that we possess a complete and ex- 
haustive knowledge of the laws of Nature. We know certain 
fundamental laws ; we can accurately calculate the effect of these 
laws, though they may be variously applied ; but as science advances, 
she discloses traces of other laws which are out of sight and which, 
if known, might create a revolution in science. But no scientist 
hides his knowledge under a bushel, especially if, by publishing his 
discovery, he can in any way benefit the human race, Laws, like 
those of gravitation, and of the earth’s diurnal motion, were “oc- 
cult” until discovered, but when discovered, they were published 
to the world and not kept locked up as a profound mystery in the 
breast of a few adepts. Kepler's laws of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were valuable discoveries, but they became a mere 
statement of an observed order of facts, when the “higher law dis- 
covered by Newton revealed their connexion and their cause.” * 
Nevertheless what do we know even of this higher law, more than 
that itis the causeof certain observed phenomena? Felix qué 
potint rerum cognoscere causas ; and so, when we have ascertained 
the cause of any thing, we want to carry the enquiry further 
and find out the cause of this cause. When a phenomenon presents 
itself to me, I try to ascertain its cause or causes. If I 
succeed, I say of the phenomenon that it is natural, that is, 
according to the course of nature. But if not, 1 would be jus- 
tified in calling it supernatural, although I know that it is 
difficult to draw the line between what is natural and what is 
supernatural. . Yet, for all this, it would not be right to disbelieve 
in the supernatural as theosophists do according to Madame 


‘Blavatsky’s shewing. “ Pukka theosophy,” she says: “ believes 


in no miracle, whether divine or devilish; recognises. nothing 
as ‘supernatural’; believes only in facts and science; studies 
the laws of nature, both occult and patent, and gives attention 
particularly to the former, just because exact science will have 
nothing to do with them.” Now, no one would think of accu- 
sing the great John Locke of disbelieving the miracle of Scrip- 
ture. The fact is, that he laid great stress on the Christian 
miracles as attesting the authority of those who wrought them; 
and yet he denies the truth of the ordinary definition that a 
miracle is a suspension or violation of the established laws of 
Nature. ‘A miracle,” he says, “I take,to bea sensible operation 





* The Reign of Law by the Duke of Argyll, 
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which being above the comprehension of the spectator and in 
his opinion contrary to the established course of nature, is taken 
by him to be divine.” In this passage, as the Duke of Argyll has 
pointed out, “Locke recognises the great truth, that we can 
never know what is above nature unless we know all that is 
within nature. But he misses another truth, quite as important, 
that a miracle could be a miracle, even though we did know 
the laws through which it was accomplished, provided those 
laws, though not beyond human knowledge were beyond human 
control. We might know the conditions necessary to the per- 
formance of a miracle, although utterly unable to bring those 
conditions about. Yet a work performed by the bringing about 
of conditions which are out of human reach would certainly 
be a work attesting superhuman power.” * In this sense, “a 
miracle is not an anomaly or irregularity, but part of the system 
of the Universe.”+ Hence a miracle is not “ against nature,” 
but is produced by laws out. of human reach, and no one will 
have the hardihood to assert that we have an exhaustive knowledge 
of the laws of the Universe, or that there are no laws . beyond 
our control. But the Theosophist not only professes to know 
the secret laws of nature, but to have over them a control which 
science knows nothing about. If so, where is the need of mystery 
and secresy? Why cannot a knowledge of these laws be com- 
municated to mankind, whose good the Theosopbist professes 
to promote? And why, again, should it be urged that occult 
phenomena cannot be manifested without the place of exhibition 
being previously prepared for that purpose, just as any conjuror 
would do before exhibiting his feats of legerdemain ? Colonel Olcott 
would, however, make a difference between the Theosophist and 
the conjuror, inasmuch as the former has his house prepared 
by the brothers “not with machinery, but with a special magne- 
tism.” So itis clear that the Theosophist is unable to produce 
occult phenomena without the aid of a magnetised house or 
locality. And yet he presumes to compare himself to Christ, 
who according to theosophy was the prince of theosophists. 
We do not, however, read of Christ preparing or having prepared 
any house or place wherein to work his wonders. If he worked 
them by this knowledge of occult laws, he showed that he 
had power over them, for he worked them openly; not in the 
presence of friends or of the initiated only, but in the presence 
of his bitterest enemies; not at night but in broad daylight. 
And the remarkable thing about Christ is, that his miracles 
were not wrought with a view to elicit the praise and admiration 





* Reign of Law, p. 25. : Tt Mozley’s Bampton Lectures, p. 1865. 
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of the world, but to do good to men, and all who witnessed 
them were in a position to expose anything like fraud. Take, 
for example, the miracle of raising the dead. There were three 
such cases. The only doubt that could arise in such cases would 
be from uncertainty as to the reality of the death. Renan asserted 
that, if such a wonderful thing had happened in modern times, 
acommission would be appointed of experts, who would have 
to be satisfied that it was actually a case of death and not 
merely one of swooning. But Renan overlooked the fact that 
in the cases recorded in the gospels, the evidence of death came 
from the opposite side, viz., his enemies. The people who did 
not believe in his power of raising the dead persisted in assert- 
ing the reality of the death, although Christ himself alleged 
that the persons said to be dead were merely asleep. Had the 
people believed that the parties were actually not dead, they 
would no doubt have put Christ down as an impostor, but, 
instead of this, it is said, “ that in one case the people were asto- 
nished with a great astonishment.’ (Mark V.—42) and in another. 
case “many believed on Him:” (John XI.—45) and in a third 
case “there came a fear on all, and they glorified God saying, 
that a great prophet is risen among as, and that God hath visited 
His people” (Luke VII.—16). The evidenee of death in these 
three cases was of different degrees of cogency. In the one tase, 
the people “laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead :” 
(Luke VIII.—53) ; in the second case, “ the dead man” was being 
“ carried out” ona “bier” (Luke VIL—12, 14); in the third 
case, the dead man actually had been buried “four days :” 
(John XI.—39.) 

But by their own: admission the theosophists are not able, 
not even the adepts among them, the famous brothers, to do 
every thing they. please, much less to work miracles, “It is 
absurd,” says Colonel Olcott, “ to suppose that they can do every 
thing they please, at any time, just when they like. If they 
could, then they would be able to work mracles. But there 
neither are, never were-and never will be (sic) any real miracles, 
although what they do may seem miraculous to those less cog- 
nizant of natural laws than are the adepts. No, they are just 
as much tied by natural laws as any one else; they are condi- 
tioned by all the forces of the Universe, and it is only when 
certain conditions exist spontaneously, or have been brought 
about by them, that they can perform phenomena, and very 
often existing conditions are such that they cannot possibly 
replace them on the spur of the moment by favourable ones.” 
This admission is important, though it'is in direct conflict 
with the statements made elsewhere as to the perfect contro! 
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possessed by the adepts over the occult forces of nature. The 
admission, too, involves a belief in the possibility of there 
being such a thing as a miracle, and also a confession that 
the brothers eannot work them. By conditions that “ exist 
spontaneously”. Colonel Olcott must mean“ eonditions that come 
into existence spontaneously.” If so, we stand at this point, face to 
face, with the law of causality. 

It has been admitted by every scientific writer of any reputa- 
tion, that we are utterly unable to discover anything in the mate- 
rial universe like an efficient cause, All that the most careful scru- 
tiny into the secrets of nature has discovered is only an invaria- 
ble “succession,” an invariable “antecedence,” and “ consequence,” 
and nothing more, and these are discovered without discovering the 
connexion between them. Cause implies power or force, which 
is never directly perceived; but we infer that it exists, be- 
cause the event happens or the effect is produced. Hence the 
scientific and philosophie portions of our race, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are agreedinthe conclusion, that thereis no such power 
or inherent force im matter, and that efficient causation. lies only 
in mind. We areconscious of power dependent on our will, aud 
so when we look at our brother man we infer that the actions of 
his body are produced by a wilt likewise. We cannot imagine 
that his limbs move themselves, but that he moves them. In like 
manner, when we see changes tn the external world of matter, we 
cannot suppose that brute and senseless matter causes all this by 
its inherent person, but that the spirit, the person within, controls, 
vivifies and produces all. This conclusion is founded on the 
most accurate researches of science, namely, that we know not of 
any direct agency: we find no proof of any active power, but 
that which is the attribute of personality, which is directed by will, 
and witnessed by consciousness, and is confirmed bythe opinion 
expressed by Sir Isaac Newton in respect tothe law of gravita- 
tion. “Thaf gravity,” says this distinguished philosopher, “should 
be innate, inherent and essential to matter, so that one body may 
act upon another ata distance, through a vacuum without the 
mediation of any thing else, by and through which their action 
and force may be conveyed from one to another, is to me so great 
an absurdity, that I believe no man, who hasin philosophic matters 
a competent faculty of thinking can ever fall into it. Gravity 
must be cawsed by an agent acting constantly according to 
certain laws: in its spirit, this dogma of science harmonises 
wonderfully with the teachings of scripture: ‘The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters, the God of glory thundereth, the voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars—Yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanov, the voice vf the Lord shaketh the wilderness, 
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the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadish.’” (Ps. XXIX) Thus is 
it that an intelligent science is seen to be the handmaid of revela- 
tion and reason not to contradict the utteranees of a simple faith, 

Of this, however, Theosophy knows nothing. She can make 
nothing of “conditions that arise spontaneously.” She cannot ex- 
plain how or whence they came, simply because she knows not 
of a Personal Deity—the Infinite mind, the spirit, the person within 
that controls, verifies and produces all: yea that— 

* Living will that shall endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock.” 

Of him who is the only effievené cause in the Universe, Theoso- 
phy knows nothing. 

We must now turn to the consideration of the second of the two 
great questions referred toabove, viz :-—‘“ Do the Brothers exist’? 
What is the evidence brought forward in proof of their existence ? 
It has been alleged that their houses are in the wilds of Thibet, and 
that they have the power of transporting themselves at will, whether 
in the body or out of the body we eannot tell, from Thibet to any - 
part of this globe. But in the “ Hints on esoteric Theosophy,” we 
have the supposed objector questioning his Theosophic “ guide, phil- 
osopher and friend,” thus :— 

“ How do you know that the Brothers exist at all? Have you ever seen or 
spoken to one of them? Has any cultivated European that you know, ex- 
cept Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, any independent person on whose 
judgment and good faith youcan implicitly rely, everseen or spoken to one 


of them? Answer me candidly and truly, and I know you must answer in 
the negative.” 


To these questions “H, X.” replies:— 


“ Certainly, I have no absolutely conclusive proof of this. I have never 
seen nor spoken to one, and till lately I myself quite doubted their exis- 
tence ; I know of only one cultivated European, excluding ‘‘olonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky, viz., Mr.——who has seen and conversed with one of them, 
and though to me, who know him and his mental capacity well, his state- 
ment carries great weight, as evidence to the outside public it is nz, since he 
was admittediy at the time in a sort of trance. Nor can I point to any one 
on whose judgment and good faith I can implicitly rely, who has seen 
and conversed with any one of the brothers,” 


This writer then has recourse to a quibble, as if to take the 
edge off his admission regarding the trance. 


“On whose judgment,” he cunningly asks, “‘can any man implicitly 
rely ? Does any wise man implicitiy rely on his own judgment? A fortiori 
does he implicitly rely ou any one else’s judgment ” ? 

This was no doubt intended to contradict or correct Pope’s 
well known lines— : 

“Sis with our judgments as our watches, none 


Go just alike, yet each believes his own, ” 
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But if “H. X.” is right, there is an end to all testimony. ifa 
man cannot rely on his own judgment, how can he believe what 
he himself sees, and @ fortiori, how can he believe in the testi- 
mony of others? But although “H. X.” cannot implicitly 
believe the testimony of any one person, he is still willing to 
admit as true “the hypothesis of the existence of the brothers,” 
on the ground that it “rests partly on a long series of pheno- 
mena, several of which are outside all authenticated spiritual- 
istic experiences,’—“ partly on communications supposed to have 
come from them,”—“ partly on the statements of Colonel Olcott 
and others, also natives who have publicly testified to seeing 
one or other of the brothers.” But he has another reason, on 
which all ad captandum arguments are founded, viz., the 
universal prevalence of such a belief. 

“Do you suppose,” he asks, “that any such incredible belief could have 
permeated the minds of 200 millions of people who believe in jogis 
and adepts, and clung securely there for thousands of years, while empires, 
rose and fell, languages were born and died, and all else, even religions 
waxed and waned, if it had no substantial basis of fact ” ? 

If this be a valid mode of reasoning, then the Protestant is 
wrong in not believing in transubstantiation, nay all Christendom 
is wrong in not believing in the transmigration of souls, in the my- 
thologies of ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, or that the thirty- 
three millions of gods of the Hindu Pantheon are real, living 
divinities. Indeed, the wildest chimeras ought to become true 
the moment a belief in them “permeates the minds” of a large 
number of people. If this be all the evidence forthcoming ‘of 
the existence of the brothers, then to most people the leaders 
of Theosophy must appear as myths, and their teachings as 
moonshine. 

But what has Colonel Olcott to say on this point? He says, 
“T have seen, been taught by, been allowed to visit, and have 
received visits from the brothers,’ He thus describes the visit 
of one of the brothers :—. 

* One evening at New York, after bidding H. P. B, -ni 
in my bed-room, Snishing a cigar’ and thinking. ae es ie 
chohan beside me, The door had made no noise in opening if it had 
been opened, but at any rate, there he was. He sat down and conversed 
with me in subdued tones for some time, and as he seemed in an excellent 
humour towards me, I asked hima favour. I said I wanted some tangible 
proof that he bad actually been there, and that I had not been seeing a 
mere illusion conjured up by H. P. B. He laughed, unwound the em- 
broidered Indian cotton fehia he wore on his head, flung it to me 
and——-was gone,” : 

The reader is at liberty to take this story for what it is worth. 
To us it has improbability stamped on its very face, for, as 
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these brothers are said to possess the power of walking out of 
their bodies which they leave behind them beneath some bush 
in Thibet, and wandering about space in a.spirit form, we should 
like to know why the spirit of this particular brother wore a 
material “Indian cotton fehta” on his head. A disembodied 
spirit is said to appear in the very clothes it wore when it was 
in the body, but the sameness is only in appearance, the fabric of 
which it is composed is immaterial and intangible. In like manner 
the spirit which quits its body only temporarily cannot need the 
material clothing which belongs to the body it has left behind. We 
very much fear the Colonel has been imposed upon by some 
other “cute Yankee.” We are willing, so as not to impugn 
the Colonel’s veracity, to believe he was deceived by an illusion 
or image which, by the power of the imagination, had been 
projected from his own brain. Indeed, he seems to possess this 
special faculty in a remarkable degree, and it is accounted for 
by the aphorism he himself lays down, whatever a man really 
wills, that he has—no power in the universe, but one, can pre- 
vent our seeing whomsoever we will, or knowing whatsoever 
we desire, and that power is self.” This is very true, or rather, 
as Lord Bacon puts a somewhat similar truth, what a man 
wishes to be true he is easily induced to believe.” The reader 
will here call to mind the story to which we have already alluded of 
the lady and the clergyman looking at the moon! Be this, however, 
as it may, the Olcottian aphorism seems to furnish a key to the 
marvels and mysteries of theosophy, and the man who uses his 
will freely and firmly needs not the doubtful aid of spirits from 
the “vasty deep” or spirits of any kind, except his own indomi- 
table spirit, to call into existence any forms he chooses to sum- 
mon into his presence, be they Thibetian brothers, or his “ sisters 


and his cousins and his aunts,” 


So much for Colonel Olcott’s testimony. Let us, in conclusion, 
see if Madame Blavatsky is a more trustworthy witness, and 
here we shall quote “H. X’s” estimate of her (“ Hints,” pp. 68 


and 69). 

‘Madame Blavatsky’s converse,” he says, “is by no means confined to 
yea, yea and nay, nay”; but is, especially when she is in one of her less spiri- 
tual and more worldly moods, only too fluent and too often replete 
with contradictions, inaccuracies, and at times, apparently distinct mis- 
statements. Nothing has staggered all of us more. How, we have felt 
and said, is such looseness and inaccuracy of speech reconcileable with 
her being the instrument of such a brotherhood? ..., But graduaily 
we have come to learn that this great defect in her, considered as a leader 
of such a movement, is the result of two tendencies, inherent in her 
present mental organization..... These tendencies are, first inaccuracy. 
Most women are inaccurate, but she is perhaps more than normally so, 
instead of, as one might have expected, less so. The fact is Madame 
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Blavatsky is, alas! no longer what she once was; she has lived a life 
of considerable hardship; she has undergone a course of training and 
study that few, if any, minds go through unscarred; her health has been 
failing for years; she morbidly suffers from the vulgar slander with which 
she has been assailed on all sides; her memory is undoubtedly impaired, 
and not unfrequently, I believe she quite unconsciously, in the course of con- 
versation, makes incorrect, if not absolutely false statements. Dut the 
second tendency, a sort of humourous combativeness, leads her at times, 
especially when she is in high spirits aud entirely free from higher in- 
fluences, to propound absolute fictions of malice-prepense... This habit 
is, in her position, perfectly indefensible, the more so that even those 
who know her best cau never be sure at such times whether she is in 
fun or in earnest, whether she is telling a truth, or simply bamboozling 
an adversary ....” 


This is very severe as coming from a friend, but as the wise 
man says: “faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses 
of an enemy are deceitful.” We leave our readers, however, to 
decide whether, after reading this apparently faithful analysis 
of Madame H. P. B’s, character, they are willing to accept her 
testimony as to the existence of the brothers. We fear they 
must, in reference to such a witness, exclaim “ TEKEL, thou art 
weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.” At all events, 
they would do well to accept “H. X’s.” position and say with 
him, “that either the brothers exist, or Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott, to say nothing of Padshab, Damodar, Moorad, 


Ali Beg, &c., &c., &c., are all impostors” ! 
W. C, FIng. 
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ea following Postcript appeared in the Calcutta Edition of 
December 30th :— 


The debate of the 22nd instant on the Dekkan Ryots’ Relief 
Bill, and the outcry that has been raised against the growing filthi- 
ness of Calcutta under the present form of Municipal govern- 
ment, are the only events of moment that have occurred since the 
above retrospect was closed. 

The debate in Council was marked by two noteworthy features, 
the defeat of the Government-by a majority including some of 
the most distinguished members of the Civil Service, on an 
amendment which, while ostensibly one of detail, would, if carried, 
have interfered materially with the voluntary character of the 
system of arbitration provided for by the Bill, and a scathing 
exposure, by the Honorable Mr. Hunter, of the oppressive 
character of the Bombay Revenue system, and the failure of the 
Bill to touch the real source of the evils for which it professes 
to furnish a remedy. The rejected amendment would have given 
the “ Conciliators ” power to compel the appearance of parties, 
and, besides the objection to which we have just referred, of being 
inconsistent with the original spirit of the Act, it was open to a 
no less formidable one, on the ground of the unfitness of the 
class of men from whom the Conciliators would generally be chosen, 
to be trusted with the formidable powers it was proposed to con- 
fer on them. 

Mr. Hunter’s speech showed, by an overwhelming array of evi- 
dence of the most unquestionable weight, that the chief source 
of the Dekkan ryots poverty and indebtedness, is the excessive 


weight of the Government assessments, and that the real effect 


of the Bill is to enable them to get rid of debts which were 
contracted for the purpose of paying the Government revenue. 

A separate article would be needed for the adequate discus- 
sion of the terrible neglect of conservancy that has called forth 
the present storm of indiguation against the Calcutta Municipality. 
Not only does the condition of the sewers and drains amply justify 
the worst that has been said about them, but the roads and foot- 
paths have fallen into a state of filth and dilapidation which 
would alone justify the local Government in calling the Municipal 
Commissioners to account. 

A special general meeting of the Commissioners has just been 
summoned to consider the complaints that bave been made; but 
the outlay that would be necessary to put things in merely de- 
cent order, is so large, that adequate measures can hardly be 
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expected from a body, the majority of whom would rather breathe 
the most pestilential atmosphere than put their hands in their 
pockets, 

It is questionable, indeed, whether the town can really afford 
to do what is required without assistance, and the magnitude of 
the interests at stake might fairly be considered to justify the 
Imperial Government in coming to its aid. 


December 30th, 1882. 





HE past three months in India have been more fruitful 

of excitement and threaten to be more pregnant with the 

seeds of future calamity than any similar period since the fatal 

Spring of 1857. They have witnessed an outburst of popular 

indignation to which the annals of British Indian history probably 

furnish no parallel, and they close upon a state of relations 

between the European community and the Government which, if 

it should continue, must prove a cause of serious administrative 
embarrassment, if not of political danger. 

I. is barely seven weeks since one of the speakers at the 
annual dinner of the Calcutta ‘Trades’ Association, respond- 
ing to the toast of the Bar, pointed to the harmonious relations 
which had gradually grown up between the non-official Europeans 
and the Government, as affording a sufficient explanation of the 
political quietude sometimes charged as a fault against members 
of his profession. The explanation was probably accepted by 
most of those present as largely justified by facts For many 
years the old antagonism between officials and nor-officials had 
been gradually giving place to mutual sympathy and con- 
sideration ; and, to persons unacquainted with the secret mo- 
tives at work, the somewhat ostentatious professions of Lord 
Ripon’s government seemed to promise a bright future for 
European enterprise. But in less than a fortnight the veil was to 
be ruthlessly torn away, aud the true character of the Govern- 
ment revealed in all its nakedness. ‘To-day the name of Lord 
Ripon is little better than a reproach in the mouth of every inde- 
pendent European in Lndia, and the community is banded together 
as one man ina firm determination to resist by every means 
in its power a policy which threatens its very existence. 

The true history of the inception of the humiliating legis- 
lative proposal which has brought about this deplorable state 
of things, will probably never he known. It is sufticiently 
well known, however, that when the curtain was raised on the 
drama, it had already advanced beyond its first scene, 
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On the 30th January, while the new Criminal Procedure Code 
was under the consideration of the Legislative Council of India 
Babu Behari Lal Gupta, a Native Covenanted Civilian whose 
sensé of his own dignity would seem to have been inflated 
by his exercise, as Officiating Presidency Magistrate of the 
Northern Division of Calcutta, of the power possessed by him 
in that capacity, under the Criminal Procedure Code of 1872, 
of trying European defendants, addressed the following letter 
to Sir Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, pointing 
out the invidious position in which he was placed, in not possessing 
a similar power, as a Mofussil Magistrate, and the inconvenience 
that might arise under certain hypothetical conditions in the 
future, unless the same powers for this purpose were conferred on 
himself and his fellow native civilians, holding the office of District 


Magistrate or Session’s Judge, as were exercised by Europeans in 
such appointments. 





——$—— 







Jurisdiction over European British subjects. : 
As the law now stands—Chapter VII, Act X of 1573,* no Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge has jurisdiction to enquire into 

* Section 72. a complaint or to try a charge against a European 

British subject, unless he isa Justice of the Peace 
and himself a European British subject. An exception to this rule is 
allowed within the limits of Presidency towns where, under Act 1V of 1877, 
a Presidency Magistrate, whether himsef a European or not, has the same 
jurisdiction over Europeans as over Natives of the country. 

Previous to the passing of Act X of 1872 (the present Criminal Proce- 
dure Code), no Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, even though a European 
himself, had jurisdiction (outside the limits of the Presidency towns) to 
try a charge against any European British subject. But all Magistrates 
who were also Justices of the Peace had jurisdiction to enquire into charges 
against Europeans and to commit them to the High Court for trial. (See 
sections 39, 41 and 41 of Act XXV of 1861, the old Criminal Procedure 
Code.) And by section 3, Act If of 1869, the Government was empowered 
to appoint any Covenanted Civil Servant to be a Justice of the Peace. 
Under Act X of 1872, however, a Covenanted Civil Servant, even though 
a first-class Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace, would have no jurisdiction 
whe a European British subject unless he himself is a European British 
subject. 

This provision of the law wouid give rise to an invidious distinction and 
to many practical inconveniences in the case of those Natives of the country 
who in the course of time expect to attain to the position of a District 
Magistrate or of a Sessions Judge. Hence, when the Bill for Act X of 1872 
was still before the Council, an amendment to section 72 in favour of the 

; Native members of the covenanted Service was 

t See proceedings of the proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Ellis. The + amend- 
ean g ateps ort Pro. ment was put to the vote and lost by a majority of 
cedure Bill at a meeting seven against five. But it is remarkable that the 
held on the 16th April minority in that instance comprised the highest 
1872, pubiished in the officials of the State. The President and Governor 
Supplement to the Jndta General, the Commander-in-Chief, the then Lieute- 
gle on 4th May tenant Governor of Bengal, and his successor in 

» P86 : office, all voted for the amendment, and I would 
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humbly invite attention to the utterances of those dignitaries on that occa- 
sion. Nothing can be added to the eloquence or the sound reasoning of those 
speeches, and [ shall content myself with appending a few extracts for ready 
reference. 

The Bill of the new Criminal Procedure Code now before the Council * 

proposes to perpetuate the distinction noted above, 

* Section 443, and the disability under which myself and other 

Indian members of the Service labour. The argu- 
ments which were uttered in 1872 for its removal, present themselves with 
redoubled ferce after an interval of ten years. They are too obvious to 
require mention, and they would lose all their grace and much of their 
force if repeated by one who is personally interested in the matter. My 
only sentiment on the subject is that if you do entrust us with the res- 
ponsible office of a District Magistrate or of a Sessions Judge, do not 
cripple us in our powers. ‘The question affects seriously the efficiency 
of District administration ; and I make bold to trust that the expediency 
of a change in the law cannot but be recognized if the matter be put be- 
fore the Council in its present true light. 

Since the passing of Act X of 1872, however, the constitution of the 
Civil Service has undergone an important change, with reference to which 
a few words need be said. Under a recent measure of Government Natives 
of India have been appointed to the Covenanted Civil Service under a 
system of nomination and without the test of any competitive examination 
or « compulsory journey to England. This fact somewhat alters the aspect 
of the question discussed in the Council in 1872, and under existing cir- 
cumstances stronger objections would probably be raised against any propo- 
sal to extend generally the criminal jurisdiction over European British 
subjects to all Native members of the Covenanted Civil Service, I would 
therefore venture to make a suggestion whick would probably meet the 
urgent requirements of the case, at the same time that it would obviate 
all reasonable objections, and command a general assent. I would propose 
that the extension of jurisdiction over European British subjects be limited 
to Natives of the country holding the office of a Magistrate of the district 


or of a Sessions Judge. 
B. L. GUPTA. 


The 30th January 1882. 


Were it not known independently that the action of Babu 
Behari Lal Gupta in the matter had been preceded by certain 
pour parlers with Sir Asley Eden and others, it would be suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one with ordinary insight that he was only 
nominally the author of the above letter. 

Our immediate concern, however, is with the consequences, rather 
than with the antecedents of the letter. Sir Asley Eden, ostensibly 
on the ground that the progress of the new Criminal Procedure 
Code through the Council had reached too advanced a stage to 
be interrupted for the purpose of considering Behari Lal 
Gupta’s proposition, but really, there can be little doubt, 
under the hope that the Government of India would decline, in 
the absence of any present and urgent necessity, to disturb the 
new Code after it had once been settled by the Legislature, 
postpoved all action in the matter till after the Code had been 
passed, 
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At last, on the 20th March, when he was about to surrender 
his office, and under circumstances which form part of the 
secret history of a plot in which he and Babu Behari Lal 
Gupta were only subordinate actors, he submitted the letter 
to the Government of India with the following Minute :— 


From Horace A. Cockerell, Esq., C. S. I., Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Judicial, Political and Appointment Departments, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

I am directed to submit, for the consideration of the Government of 

India, the accompanying copy of anote* by Mr. B. L. 

* Dated the 30th Gupta, of the Bengal Civil Service, representing the 

January 1882, anomalous position in which the Native members of the 

Covevauted Civil Service are placed under the provisions 
of the Code of Criminai Procedure, which limit the Jurisdiction to be 
exercised over European British subjects in the interior to judicial officers 
who are themselves European British subjects. Chapter VIL of Act X of 

1872, which deals with the subject, has been reproduced in the new Code 

of Criminal Procedure (vide Chapter XX XIII of Act X of 1882.) 

2. ‘The question raised in Mr. Gupta’s note is one which requires full 
consideration ; and on which the Government of India will probably deem 
it desirable to obtain the opinions of all the Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations, inasmuch as it may not be expedient to apply to the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies a rule which may be applicable to Bengal. Mr. 
Gupta desired that the question of the Jurisdiction to be exercised by 
covenanted civilians over Europeans in the mofussil might be considered 
in connection with the Bill to amend Act X of 1872; but the Lietftenant- 
Governor felt that a discussion on the subject could not with propriety be 
raised at the final reading of the bill. Sir Ashley Eden is, however, of 
opinion that the matter should receive full and careful consideration, when- 
ever on «ny future occasion a fitting opportunity occurs. 

3. Asa question of general policy, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 
right that covenanted Native civilians should be empowered to exercise juris- 
diction over Europeans as well as over Natives who are brought before 
them in their capacity as criminal Judges. Now that Native covenanted 
civilians may shortly be expected to hold the office of District Magistrate or 
Sessions Judge, it is also, as matter of administrative convenience, desirable 
that they should have the power to try all classes of persons brought before 
them. Moreover, if this power is not conferred upon Native members of the 
civil service, the anomaly may be presented of a European Joint Magistrate 
who is subordinate to a Native District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, being 
empowered to try cases which his immediate superior cannot try. Native 
Presidency Magistrates within the Presidency towns exercise the same juris- 
diction over Europeans that they do over Natives, and there seems to be no 
sufficient reason why Covenvanted Native Civilians, with the position and 
training of District Magistrate or Sessions Judge. should not-exercise the 
same jurisdiction over Europeans as is exercised by other members of the 
Service. 

4. For these reasons Sir Ashley Eden is of opinion that the time has now 
arrived when all Native members of the Covenanted Civil Service should be 
relieved of such restrictions of their powersas are imposed on them by 
Chapter XX XIII of the new Code of Criminal Procedure, or when at least 
Native Covenanted Civilians who have attained the position of District Magis- 
trate or Sessions Judge should have entrusted to them full powers over all 
classes, whether European or Native, within their jurisdictions. 
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The next we hear of the matter is from the mouth of Mr. 
Ilbert, who, in the Council of the 2nd February, moved for 
leave to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1872, as far as it relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over 
European British subjects. 

After reciting the existing law, as settled in 1872, which 
provides that “no Magistrate, unless he is a Justice of the Peace, 
and (except in the case of a Presidency Magistrate) unless 
he is a Magistrate of the first class and a European British sub- 
ject, shall enquire into or try any charge against a Kuropean 
British subject,” and after giving a most misleading account of 
the circumstances under which the amendment proposed by Sir 
Barrow Ellis, with a view of removing the limitation, had been 
rejected on that occasion by the Council, Mr. Ilbert referred to 
Mr. Gupta’s proposal ; tothe letter of Sir Ashley Eden, already 
quoted, and to the circumstances under which he had postponed 
the submission of that letter till after the passing of the new 
Code. He then proceeded to state that the result of a refer- 
ence to the local Governments and administrations had been to 
elicit an overwhelming consensus of opinion in favor of re- 
moving the present absolute bar on the investment of native 
Magistrates in the interior with jurisdiction over European Bri- 
tish subjects, and, after summarising his own view of the argu- 
ments for such a course, described the purport of the Bill entrusted 
to him, in the following terms: 

Accordingly we propose to amend the law, first by repealing the words 
Which confine the exercise of jurisdiction over British subjects to persons 
who are Kuropean British subjects themselves ; secondly, by declaring that 
every District Magistrate and Sessions Judge shall be, by virtue of his office, 
a Justice of the Peace, and as such, capable of exercising jurisdiction over 
European British subjects ; and thirdly, by empowering local Governments 
to invest with the office of Justice of the Peace, «nd consequently with juris- 
diction over European British subjects, any person who, being either— 


(a) a member of the Covenanted Civil Service. 
(b) a member of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory 


rules. 

(c) an Assistant Commissioner in a non-Regulation Province ; or 

(@) a Cantonment Magistrate— 
is for the time beiag invested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first 
class, aud is, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, fit to be entrusted 
with those further powers. 

To the arguments urged by Babu Behari Lal Gupta and Sir 
Ashly Eden in favour of the change, Mr. Ilbertseems to have 
found it possible to add only one, viz, that the arrangement 
come to in 1872 was’ wanting in finality, while that proposed by 
him, though it could not be pronounced “absolutely final,” con- 


tained in itself the elements of “ stability and durability.” How an 
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arrangement the professed object of which was the removal of an 
anomaly and an invidious distinction, could possess the ele- 
ments of “stability and durability,” when its effect would be to 
create a greater anomaly and a more invidious distinction than 
those which it was intended to remove, he did not explain, 

That such is the character of the Government proposal, its most 
ardent advocates declare as loudly as its most determined Oppo- 
nents. The anomaly which it would remove is a distinction between 
Magistrates who are, and Magistrates who are not, European British 
subjects, a distinction which is at least founded upon a difference of 
race of a very marked character ; the anomaly which it would create 
is a distinction between one Native Magistrate and another, founded 
on the fact, that one belongs to a favored service, and the other does 
not. Surely if the one distinction is invidious, the other is 
doubly so. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Ilbert admitted that the class of 
cases in which the Bill would give jurisdiction to Native Ma- 
gistrates were exceptionaly rare and exceptionally difficult and 
troublesome. At the same time he declared the object of the 
Bill to be the effectual and impartial administration of justice. 
Had he been leading the opposition to the measure, he could not 
have brought forward more formidable arguments against ‘it. In 
order that justice may be effectually and impartially admi- 
nistered in exceptionally rare and troublesome cases, it is necessary 
that the officers to whom their adjudication is entrusted 
should be specially qualified by knowledge and experience for the 
task. At present jurisdiction in these exceptionally rare and 
troublesome cases is confined to officers who, in addition to such 
training as they possess in common with Native civilians, possess 
as members of the race to which the parties concerned belong, 


special knowledge and experience of the habits, customs, feelings 


and social and domestic circumstances out of which such cases 
arise. But it is proposed to transfer the jurisdiction to officers who, 
as members of another race, with widely different habits, customs, 
feelings, and social and domestic institutions, necessarily lack that 
knowledge and experience. The effect of the Bill must, there- 
fore, be to render the administration of justice less effectual and 
impartial than before. 

A debate followed, the most conspicuous feature in which was 
a statement of the Viceroy that the Bill was introduced in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge given during the discussion of the Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill in the previous year. When, however, we come 
to examine the speeches delivered on that occasion, we find that no 
pledge that could be in any ee interpreted as binding the 
Government to introduce such a Bill, was given. | 
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What happened was this: One of the Native Members, Baboo 
Durga Charan Laha, proposed, ou the ground of the serious oppres- 
sion committed from time to time by Executive Officers of Govern- 
meut in the interior, instances of which were cited, that the right of 
habeus corpus, enjoyed by Europeans, should be extended to natives 
beyond the limits of the local jurisdiction of the High Courts. A 
long list of cases of illegal confinement by the executive autho- 
rities, including the scandalous one of Ameer Khan, could be given, 
to show that the extension of this right to natives would bea 
real and valuable boon, and it is one which every non-official Euro- 
pean would gladly see extended to them. 

But it did not suit the Government to part with its power 
of incarcerating watives indefinitely without trial. So, by way 
of compromise, Major Baring and Lord Ripon ingeniously sug- 
gested that Durga Charan Laha’s real object was, no doubt, 
only the sentimental one of putting natives and Europeans on 
@ more equal footing in the eyes of the law, and that this olject 
would be more conveniently effected by degrading the European 
than by elevating the native. ‘This, then, as far as appears from 
what passed in the Debate, is the pledge in redemption of which 
Mr. Llbert’s Bill has been introduced. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Evans having urged that time should be 
given to the non-official European community, scattered through 
out India, to make their voices heard on the subject of the Bill, 
His Excellency the Viceroy stated that nobody was in the 
smallest degree pledged by its introduction ; that the Govern- 
ment had no desire to push the matter forward without giving 
full time for its consideration, and that the proper occasion for 
discussing the principle of the Bill would be on its reference to 
a Select Committee. He concluded by suggesting that leave should 
now be given to bring in the Bill, which might be done at the 
meeting of the next Council, and that due time should be given 
before the motion for reference to a Select Committee, in order 
to enable members of Council to consider it after receiving 
itin print, aud to be prepared to discuss it fully after acquiring 
a perfect knowledge of its provisions, 

As we just stated, Mr. Ilbert referred, in the course of his 
speech, to the opinions submitted by the various local Govern- 
ments consulted. The way in which these opinions were 
solicited, and the careful selection of the sources from which 
they were sought, is instructive. In the first place, the officers 
consulted were given distinctly to understand, in au adroitly 
worded circular, the nature of the verdict which the Government 
desired to receive, In the second place, the Government carefully 
avoided seeking the opinion of either the Government of the 
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Province which would be most seriously affected by the passing 
of the Bill, and they showed similar care in omitting to consult a 
single independent Member of the community whose rights it 
was proposed to invade, 

How far the effect of the opinions thus obtained was correctly 
described as an overwhelminy consensus of opinion in favour 
of the proposed change, will appear from the fact, that four of 
the authorities consulted were strongly opposed to any change ; 
three were opposed to conferring the new jurisdiction on any 
natives other than covenanted civilians trained in England, and only 
three were in favour of extending it to all the classes of native 
officers contemplated by the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Carmichael, one of the members of the 
Madras Council, who strongly opposed any change, observed, 
after discussing the question in a variety of aspects, that the privi- 
lege of which it was proposed to deprive the European was highly 
valued by those who possessed it, and certainly did no harm to 
the native population ; while its surrender would, in his opinion, 
cause great exasperation, perhaps accompanied with great poli- 
tical mischief amongst Her Majesty’s natural born subjects, their 
children and grand-children. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hudlestone was “confident it would raise an 
outcry that would aggravate race friction far more than‘the re- 
moval of the already existing disability attaching to a small 
number of officials could allay it.” 

Mr. Sandford, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, contented 
himself with expressing his opinion, that the existing law was 
wise, and for political reasons, should be maintained. 

Mr. A. P. Howell, the Commissioner of the Haidarabad As- 
signed Districts, in a masterly letter, exhibited the practical 
absurdity of the proposal, by challenging the Government to 
carry it out to its logical limits, and consider the whole question 
of personal law together. 

How truly Messrs. Carmichael and Hudlestone prognosticated 
the political effect of the introduction of the Bill, subsequent 
events have shown. Not only does the excitement and indignation 
which the Bill has caused in the community threatened by it, far 
exceed both in volume and intensity anything of the kind that has 
ever been experienced in India, but it has divided the country into 
two hostile camps, in one of which are ranged the whole of the 
non-official, and the great bulk of the official, European, Anglo- 
Indian and Eurasian communities, and in the ‘other the shrieking 
section of the natives, headed by a limited clique of high 
European officials. But the Bill has done more than this: it has 
created a new political idea destined to germinate rapidly and 
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produce portentous consequences in the future, and thus pre- 
pared the materials for a conflagration which threatens the safety 
of the empire itself, 

The first sound of alarm outside the Council Chainber was 
raised in the columns of the Englishman newspaper, which, 
true to its traditions, has since preserved its place in the van 
of the opposition, The cry, once raised, was speedily taken up 
by every Anglo-Indian journal in the peninsula with the ex- 
ception of two, one of which is the property of a native, and the 
other is published in a part of India where the evil consequences 
of the Bill would be very little felt. The mass of letters, of vari- 
ous degrees of ability, but all inspired by the same feeling of 
indignation against the Bill and its authors, which have poured 
in upon the press in an unfailing stream and been published in 
its columns, has attained to dimensions which would fill several 
large volumes, and which have never been approached by similar 
communications on any other question of Indian politics. But 
the expression of public opinion has not been confined to the 
columus of the press. In all the presidency towns and in al- 
most every Mofussil station where a dozen independent Euro- 
peans could be got together, public meetings have been held, 
vehen.ent speeches made, and indignant resolutions passed, against 
the threatened degradation of the status of European British 
subjects. Foremost among these meetings both in numbers and 
in the intensity of feeling displayed at it, stands that held in 
the Town Halli of Calcutta, on the 28th ultimo, when between 
two and three thousand persons, including foreign Europeans, 
Armenians and Jews, as well as European British subjects, aud many 
members of the Government services, Civil and Military, joined in 
loud and unqualified condemnation of the measure, and a strong 
Committee was appointed to prepare a petition to the Viceroy, 
and, if necessary, to Parliament, praying for its withdrawal. 
The tumultuous applause which greeted the fervid denunciations 
of the Bill embodied in the speeches of Messrs. Keswick 
and Branson at this meeting was of a kind to which it may be 
safely said the walls of the ‘Towu Hall never resounded before. 

So dangerous is the condition of things revealed by the action 
of the Government, in this and other matters, felt to be, and 
so general is the alarm created by it among the European popu- 
lation, that the meeting was immediately followed by the forma- 
tion of a European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, to 
act as a standing vigilant Committee for the protection of the 
rights and privileges of the community. Atthe first meeting of 
the Committee of the Association Rs. 13,000 was subscribed in the 
room, and the amount has since reached over half a lakh ; money 
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is pouring in daily from all parts of the country, and there 
_can be little doubt that the Association will obtain the adherence 
and support of every independent European in India. 

With the exception of one or two extreme party papers, the 
press of England condemns the Bill as strongly as that in India 
itself; and if itis passed, it will be in the face of an array of 
adverse public opinion such as no constitutional Government has 
ever yet resisted. 

On the 9th March the Bill, having in the interim been intro- 
duced, but without discussion, was again brought before the 
Council on the motion of Mr. Ibert, that it be published in the 
Gazettes, when. covtrary to the spirit of the assurance given by 
the Viceroy in the debate already referred to, a discussion of 
its principles followed. The debate, which lasted nearly nine 
hours, was one of the most remarkable that has ever taken 

lace in the Council Chamber. The arguments urged in favour 

of the Bill at the former debate, were shown to be either 
based on misrepresentation of facts or self-destructive ; while 
the injustice, and political mischief it would create were most 
conclusively demonstrated by Messrs. Evaus, Thomas and Miller, 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal himself declared, in the 
most emphatic terms, that the administrative inconvenience 
which it was alleged the present state of the law had either 
created, or threatened at no distant period to create, had uo 
existence in the present, and could be avoided in future without 
the proposed amendment. Major General Wilson, the Viceroy’s 
oldest military adviser, condemned the Bill in the strongest terms, 
and reminded His Excellency that he had condemned it no less 
strongly from the first, and recorded a written protest against its 
introduction. 

One after another, the supporters of the measure astonish- 
ed their audience by calmly proceeding to read written speeches 
in which, instead of attempting to meet, the arguments brought 
against the Bill, they coutented themselves with repeating the 
fallacies and mistatements which its opponents had demolished. A 
still more marvellous spectacle was the paralysis of nerve by 
which some of the priucipal speakers appeared to be smitten. 
The Viceroy, instead of attempting to defend the Bill on its merits, 
was fain to repudiate his own responsibility and abuse the public. 
The member for Bengal was obliged to confess with sorrow that 
he had neglected his duty of watning the Viceroy of the disas- 
trous political consequences to be anticipated from a measure 
of which he thus furnished the most ernshing condemnation, 
but which he still had not the independence to oppose. The 
Commander-in-Chief, alarmed by the state of feeling in the 
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army, stultified his support of the Bill, by making it plain that, 
though he considered native Magistrates good enough for the trial 
of lay Englishmen, he would not be a party to their exercising 
the same power in the case of British soldiers. 

We shall not attempt now to state exliaustively all the mani- 
fold objections to the proposed change. Suffice it to say, that it 
seeks to deprive European British subjects in India of a right 
which they feel to be indispensible for their protection, which in- 
jures no one, and which is the only counterpoise they possess to the 
immense disadvantage they are placed under, as mere isolated units 
in the midst of a foreign and unfriendly pepulation, whose favourite 
weapon of offence is a false case in « Criminal Court, and who re- 
gard perjury as a legitimate contrivance for gaining such a case. 
It seeks to subject English women to the indignity of being tried b 
men who are polygamists, and who regard the female sex wit 
contempt, as morally inferior to men, and unworthy to be trusted or 
believed. It seeks to subject English men and women to the in- 
justice of trial by men who, being not only different in race and 

n all their social and domestic institutions, but equally different 
in mental and moral constitution from themselves, are ipso facto 
disqualified for the effective performance of the task, It pro- 
poses to do this, not on the ground of any emergent necessity of State, 
bnt on the pretence of removing an administrative inconvenience 
whieh has no existence in fact, and which if it existed in faet, could 
be obviated in other ways; aud in order to make a show of 
equality which does not exist in fact, and whieh if it existed, 
would be incompatible with British domination in India, 

The effect which the propvsal to pass such a law bas had on the 
minds of Europeans throughout the country, has been sufficiently 
indicated in what we have already said. We could not depict 
all the consequences which seem to us likely to follow its enact- 
ment without incurring the risk of appearing unpatriotic. 

This much, however, we may say:—That its first effect must 
be to bring home to the European and Anglo-Indian community 
the fact, that there is no alternative between the arrest of the 
levelling policy in which the Government is embarked and the 
gradual extinction of European enterprise in India. That the 
community in question would not accept the latter of these alter- 
natives without a valiant struggle, is certain; indeed, the 
struggle has already commenced. He would be a bold man, 
who should predict on what lines it is destined to proceed, or what 
will be its ultimate results. Sir James Stephen probably does not 
overrate the truth when he says :— 


There can, I think, be no doubt that is impossible to imagine any ‘policy 
more fearfully dangerous aed more certain, in case of failure, to lead to 
results to which the Mutiny would be child’s play, than the policy of shifting 
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the foundations on which the British Government of India rests. It; 
essentially an absolute Government, founded, not on consent, but on = 
quest. It does not re; resent the native principles of life or of government 
anu it can never do so until it represents heathenism and barbarism. 1t 
represents a belligerent civilisation, and no anomaly can be so striking or 
80 dangerous as its administration by men who, being at the head of a Go- 
vernment founded upon conquest, implying at every point the superiority of 
the conquering race, of their ideas, their institutions, their opinions, and their 
principles, and having no justification for its existence except that superiority 
sbrink from the open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion of it. 
seek to apoloyise for their own position, and refuse, from whatever cause to 
uphold and support it. I should be sorry to say a word which could em- 
barrass any Viceroy in the discharge of the weightiest and most delicate 
duti-s which can be imposed on any of Her Majesty’s subjects ; but much of 
the language lately held as to local government, education, and some other 
subjects has filled me, as. to my knowledge, it has filled others who are 
iuterested in India, with apprehension, and I do not in the least wonder 
that the Europeans in India see in the proposed change aout criminal pro- 
cedure a symptom, ali the more formidabie because in itself it is slight and 
utterly needless, of a determination to try to govern Ludia upon principles 
inconsistent with the foundations on which British power rests, 


Public atteution during the quarter bas been engaged by 
two other topics which in ordinary times would have provoked 
warin discussion, but which have been completely overshadowed 
by the great question of the day. These are the introduction 
of the local self-Government scheme for Bengal in thé Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s Council, and that of the new Bengal Rent Bill 
in the Viceroy’s Council. Both Bills have been referred to Select 
Committees after lengthy debates. 

In the Bengal Couucil the local self Government Bill was opposed 
in a masterly speech by the Hon’bie Mr. Paul, the Advocate-General, 
and by the Hon’ble Mr. Caithness. Mr. Paul pointed out with erush- 
ing force that, however laudable an object it may be, to educate 
a people in the principles and methods of self-Governmeut, it 
cannot justify those responsible for the welfare of the country in 
making over its administration to nevices to manipulate. 

The debate on the Beugat Rent Bill occupied two whole days, 
and disclosed a strong body of opposition to the whole- 
sale invasion of the rights of landlords contemplated by it. 
But the subject is too vast a one to be considered here and, 
besides, it is being pretty thoroughly threshed out by other 
writers in the pages of this Review. 

There appears to be every prospect of the Bill being extensively 
modified in Committee. 

The annual Financial Statement of the Government of India 
was published, as a Gazette Extraordinary, ou the 15th instant. 
Its main features, which call for little or no comment, may be 


summarised as follows :— 3 
No legislation is to be undertaken in connection with the fiuan- 


cial arrangements of 1883-84. 
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“The accounts of 1881-82 show:—Revenue, £73,696,000: 
Expenditure, £71,113,000 ; Surplus, £2,583,000. 

“There has been a general fall in the retail price of salt in 
all the provinces since the reduction of the duty, ranging from 12 
per cent. in Oudh to 23 per cent. in Bengal. The consumption 
of salt since March Ist, 1882, has increased by 6$ per cent. re- 
presenting a revenue of £320,000 a year, or about £302,000 
in excess of the anticipations formed last March. Of this increase, 
£163,000 falls to the year 1881-82, a very large amount of salt 
having paid duty in the last three weeks of March 1882, and 
£139,000 falls to 1882-83. 

“ Turning to the revised, formerly called the regular, estimates 
for 1882-83, the net opium revenue is estimated at £7,217,000 
being £33,000 less than the Budget estimate, and £558,000 less 
than the actuals of 1881-82. The charge under exchange is esti- 
mated at £341,000 in excess of the Budget estimates. The net 
cost of the Egyptian Expedition, after deducting the English 
contribution of £500,000, true sterling, is stated to be £797,000, 

“In spite of these additional charges, the revised estimate shows 
Revenue, £67,914,000; Expenditure, £67,854,000; Surplus, 
£60,000. This satisfactory result is attributed mainly to two 
causes—first, that the harvests have been good and the country 
prosperous; and, secondly, that, in view of the large fiscal reforms 
undertaken last year, the estimates of revenue and expenditure 
were framed with more than the asual caution. 

“ All the main branches of revéite for 1882-83 show an excess 
over the estimate. A sum of £1,000,000 true sterling will be 
remitted to England before March 31st, 1883, for the reduction 
of sterling debt, loss by exchange on the transaction being debited 
to the account of the Commissioners, ‘This is in addition to 
the ordinary requirements of the Secretary of State for the year, 
which have already been remitted home. 

“The railway rates on wheat from Northern India to Bombay 
are to be immediately reduced by 154 per cent., equivalent toa 
reduction of one shilling and six-pence a quarter in the London 
market. A correspouding reduction will, without doubt, be made 
on the East Indian line also. The restriction giving lower rates 
only to large consignments is to be abolished on the Rajputana 
and Bombay and Baroda and Central Jndia lines, 

“Turning to the Budget estimates of 1883-84, the net 
opium revenue is taken at £7,035,000 being £215,000 less than 
the budget estimate of 1882-83. The value of the rupee is taken 
at one shilling and seven-pence half-penuy, and the expenditure 
under the head of excliange at £773,000 more than the budget 
estimates of 1882-83. The result is: Revenue, £67,274,000 ; 
Expenditure £66,81,000 ; Surplus, £456,000. 
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“The cash balance in India on March 31st, 1883, after allow. 
ing for payment of the Secretary of State’s Bills during the 
year, amounting to £15,042,000, true sterling, is estimated at 
£13,840,000. The usual 4 per cent, loan for productive public works 
will be contracted during the coming year, The amount will be 
£2,500,000, Full details will be notified on or about July 16th, 

“The cash balance in India on March 3ist, 1884, is estimated 
at £11,697,000.” 


March 22nd, 1883, 
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Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan): Historical and 
Geographical Sketch of the Country; its Military Strength, 
Industries and Trade. By A. N. Kuropatkin, Colonel 
on the General Staff of the Imperial Russian Army, 
&c. &. Translated from the Russian, by Walter E, Gowan, 
Major, H. M.’s Indian Army. Calcutta: Thacker Spink and 
Co, Bombay : Thacker and Co., Ld., Madras : Higginbotham and 
Co., London : W. Thacker and Co. 


HOUGH Kashgaria has for the moment lost that lively in- 
terest for the English reader with which Yakub Kush 
Beg’s successful assertion of its independence invested it, its 
otential importance, whether from a commercial or a_ poli- 
tical point of view, is still as great as ever. Any addition to 
existing knowledge of the history, geography or resources 
of the country is therefore valuable; and Kuropatkin’s work 
is, from this point of view, one of considerable importance. 
The writer was chief of the Embassy despatched by General 
Kaufmann to the Court of Kashgar in May 1876. The 
main object of this Embassy was the determination of the 
border line between the newly conquered Russian territory of 
Farghana and the dominions of Yakub Beg. It was also com- 
missioned to ascertain on the spot the real value of Yakub’s 
resources and power, which had, according to Kuropatkin’s 
views, been greatly exaggerated, and also to collect particulars 
regarding the trade, institutions and geography of the country, 
“The knowledge of Kashgaria that we possessed at the time,” says 
the author in his introduction, “ was not merely incomplete, but it, 
to a considerable degree, exaggerated the real powers of the ruler 
of the country and the importance of the State which he had 
founded. Wesaw in Kashgaria a powerful Mussulman State, to 
which, as to a centre, would be drawn the sympathy of the popula- 
tion, not only of the weak Mussulman States which had preserved 
their independence, but also that of the population of the pro- 
vinces which we had conquered. The importance of Kashgaria in 
our eyes was, moreover, increased in consequence of the attempts of 
AY 
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the English to draw this country to their side so as to incorporate 
it, (1) in a neutral zone of countries, which was to separate 
Russia from India, and (2) to acquire in Kashgaria a fresh 
market for tlie sale of their manufactured goods, 

The immense personal successes of Yakoob Bek, who had 
risen from the profession of a ‘batcha.’* and his boundless 
power over a vast country, had surrounded his person witha 
halo not wholly undeserved. Suffice it to say, that in him many 
saw, owing to the number of his successes and the grandeur of 
his designs, a second Tamerlane. The resources of this ruler 
were likewise greatly exaggerated. The authentic information 
regarding the purchase by Yakoob Bek of a large consignment 
of quick-shooting rifles in Constantinople, as was supposed 
through the agency of Englishmen, gave a. solid basis to these 
exaggerations, 

It was imperative, therefore, to go and ascertain on the spot 
how far the real resources and power of Yakoob Bek could be 
dangerous to us,” 

From both a political and a commercial point of view, the work 
translated by Major Gowan deserves careful study from English- 
men interested in Central Asian affairs, though the general public 
will probably tind it somewhat dull reading. 

The account given by Kuropatkin of the negotiations which 
ended in Yukub Beg yielding every point, is instructive as an 
illustration of the difference between English and Russian diplo- 
matic methods, 

The subsequent local enquiries of the Embassy were conducted in 
an open and defiant manner equally remote from British habits of 
action in such matters. “The collection of these particulars,” 
says Kuropatkin, “could not be concealed from the Kashgarian 
officials attached to our suite, and therefore we, from the first 
decided not to hide our intentions of acquainting ourselves in the 
minutest particular with Kashgaria. At every step we interrogated 
the people of the country, and then openly jotted down in our note- 
books our own observations. On entering the various towns 
we summoned experienced merchants and agriculturists for the 
purpose of cross-questioning them. In like manner, along the 
road we openly inquired the names of the various points of the 
locality through which we passed. Without~-venturing to 
interfere with our collection of information, the Kashgarian 
officials who accompanied us nevertheless considered it their duty 
to convey to Yakoob Bek an extremely exaggerated account of 
our actions, and therefore, at the first interview with Yakoob Bek 





* A pretty boy, who dances before the public in female apparel.— Author. 
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after our arrival at the town of Koorlia, I openly told the 
‘ Badaulet’ that we were endeavouring to take advautage of 
the journey which we were making throughout his dominions, 
to become acquainted both with them and with all the roads 
leading from Kashgaria into Russian territory. In like manner, 
during our stay of seven days in the town of Koorlia, 1 
expressed a wish to become acquainted with the town of Kashgar 
and with lake Bagratch-Kool, and in order that I might do 
this, I asked Yakoob Bek’s consent to my sending to these 
places some members of my Embassy, Captain of Artillery N, 
Kooropatkin and Mons. Wilkins. After some hesitation this con- 
sent was given. During this trip, my brother openly carried out 
an itinerary survey. Since we had already come through the 
Terek-Davan pass and possessed a description of the roads into 
Kashgaria from the Narwin direction by way of the Tooroogart 
aud Terektwee passes and from India by the Karakorum and 
Kooen-Loon ranges, one route alone remained unknown to us,— 
viz., that from the town of Aksu (by way of Qotch-Toorfan) and 
the Badal pass to the town of Karakol.* At our final interview, 
I obtained consent of the ‘ Badaulet’ to the despatch along 
this road of a member of the Embassy, viz., Second Captain 
Soonargooloff, under the pretext of sending thereby to the 
Governor-General of Turkestan the earliest information regard- 
ing the Embassy,” 

The result is a mass of information which vies in apparent com- 
leteness with the most ample statistical accouut of au Indian diss 
trict collected by Anglo-Indian officials in the exercise of plenary 


authority. 





Hindu Philosophy. The Bhaguvad Gita, or the Sacred Lay, 
a Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, 
by John Davies, M. A. (Cantab.) Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. London: Triibuer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 1882. 


HIS is a most scholarly and careful translation of the great 
philosophical episode in the Mahabharata, accompanied by 

an unusually copious collection of foot-notes explanatory of the 
subject-matter, besides a series of philological notes appended 
to each chapter. In making it, the translator has consulted 
every available previous version, including the Greek translation 
of Galanos, the Ltalian version of Stanislao Gatti, and the trans- 
lation recently prepared by K. TT. Telang for MaxMiller, 
He has also consulted largely the standard Hindu Commentaries, 





*The road from the town of Aksu through Moozart pass to Kuldja is 
practicable for marching.— Author. 
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while at the same time preserving his own absolute freedom 
to follow the dictates of his critical judgment. 

In an introduction he has given us a very satisfactory sketch 
of the eclectic system of the author, while an appendix is de- 
voted to a discussion of the date of the work which, while ad- 
mitting the evidence to be insufficient, he believes to have been 
written about the time of Kalidas, or the middle of the 3rd Cen- 


tury, A. C, 





The Units in Exchange and a Free Currency, being Suggestions 
or the Employment of a Unit of Value in Political Economy 
and the Abolition of Legal Tenders in Currency. ByG. 'T. 
Carruthers, M. A. Benga! Ecclesiastical Establishment. 


R. Carruthers has done at once too much and too little 
in this acute, but, we fear, unpractical brochure. He 
has done too much in attempting to trace the laws of Political 
Economy down to physical foundations, a task which cannot be 
wholly successful, and which, in any case, can have no practical 
results. He has done too little, in it that the practical remedy 
he proposes for the financial difficulties with which India is 
threatened by the depreciation of silver, are vague and inadequate. 
His general wiews are, for the most part, thoroughly sound ; he 
describes with force and accuracy the limitations of the furictions of 
Government in economic matters ; and he apprehends very clearly 
the eftect of the fall in the value of silver on Indian economic 
interests as distinguished from the fiscal interests of the Government. 
But he probably underrates the latter. On this head, he 
says :— 

“The real loss arises from the State having a decreasing annual 
income, and with it the necessity of making fixed annual pur- 
chases in England, so that the State feels the depreciation of 
silver to an acute extent. 

There are also immense losses in the decrease in the value 
of railway fares, irrigation-rates and postage stamps, and in 
the loss by increase of wages of those persons who are in such 
a situation as to command an increase with every decrease in 
tlie value of silver. 

The principal loss is, however, in the decrease of value in the 
land-tax. ‘The theory of taxation in Political-economy is that 
every year the State calculates what its wants for the year will be, 
and then collects the necessary sum from the people in proportion 
to the income of each person, (or as some say their expenditure) 
from poor and rich in exact proportion, as the benefits” are 
proportionately the same, 
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Depreciation in the value of the currency does not in this way 
enter into calculation, for any change in the value of the cvin 
would be allowed for in the following year.” 


In another place he says the loss to government, is not 
such as to make it worth while to increase its income against 
the people’s interests. In one sense this is a truism, for 
the interests of the people and of good Government are iden- 
tical, and, while in any case, there is no justification for levying 
more taxes than are required for the purposes of good 
government, it is necessary in the interests of the people that 
the public revenue should be sufficient for this purpose. 


In the first part of his essay, Mr, Carruthers shows very 
forcibly that it is useless to affix any value to a sovereign in terms 
of labour or any other commodity, and, therefore, any attempt 
to bring gold into the country by declaring that it will be received 
at the mint at any definite price in silver will be a failure, unless 
the price fixed will bring profit to the trader and loss to the State. 
But the plan he proposes for bringing gold into the country, and, 
as we understand, making a gold currency ultimately possible, 
is altogether unpractical, and, if it could be carried: out, would 
not have the desired effect. 


We leave the reader to extract the character of his proposals 
from the following quotation :— 


Until the tender in silver is abolished, it would be useless to issue 
notes payable in gold. They would only be taken advantage of in exe 
change by traders sending the notes to London for the purchase of even 
cheaper silver than could be got in India, and the State would have to 
pay much of the cost of bringing all the gold to India which would 
be required in the trade, 

The bank (sic) notes for silver which are now in circulation are very much 
used by the European traders, but they have made little entrance into 
the country trade. The reason may be partly due to the ignorance of 
the people, but chiefly, because a note is payable, say, at Calcutta, 1,000 
miles off, or at Allahabad or Bombay, places which are they hardly 
know where. The people do not appreciate the advantages of using 
such a promise to pay, and, therefore, in all villages and bazaars there 
is a@ discount charged of six-pence in the pound even to Europeans, while 
villagers cannot escape with even that loss. 

Notes, however, which would take the form of a receipt for five or ten 
rupees when presented to the Collector on pay-day, would probably have 
a considerable demand among villages. The custom is to carry the 
rent when due tot he Treasury, and there is a risk of the rupees being 
lost on the road, and in being kept in their houses till pay-day. 

When they have arrived at the Court-house with their money, there 
is a loss of time in procuring the necessary audience with the Collector, 
in counting the money and getting receipts, so that a villager is for- 
tunate if he can get off with a loss of three days from the time of his 
leaving his village till his return, 
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[n favour also of these small notes is the fact that it is very difficult 
for the people to get their rent together, and it must be done by saving 
little sums from time to time or going to the money-lender. Whenever, 
therefore, they sold their hens or grain in the market, they would buy 
one of these pieces of paper, which to them would have a plain value 
and meaning, and they would feel a satisfaction that so much of their 
rent was secure as these pieces of paper represented the receipt of. ‘The 
notes would save time and risk, and the loss of interest in buying them 
in advance would not weigh very much with persons who are accustomed 
to hoard the little money they can save. 

The interest thus acquired would be a clear gain to the State. 

The danger of anticipating the State income would be small in a 
respectable country like India, but this could be avoided by giving the 
money over to the Currency Department to manage on the priuciples 
of ordinary paper currency, 

It is only in some such form that an increase of taxation, because of 
depreciation of silver, could be brought about, Let it be supposed to 
be found necessary to increase the rent in such proportion that for every 
ten rupees now due, a sum in rupees would require to be paid which 
would purchase a pound sterling in the market. Let a free currency be 
introduced at the same time. It would be impossible to obtain gold for 
at least two or three years, and then only in small quantities. In the 
meantime it might be ordered that in three years from date the taxes 
should be paid either in gold or paper to be issued in the place of gold. 

This paper would take the form of a receipt for gold taxes on presenta- 
tion before the Collector. It might at once be issued eitberat par or at 
such a rate that its worth through interest should amount to the value 
of the gold three years after date. The paper would be bought and 
sold in rupees, and the Collectors would feel it their duty m every 
possible way to prepare the people for the impending change by urging 
them to secure the paper in advance. It would of course be issued for 
only such small amounts of a sovereign or half a sovereign as would be 
suitable to the people’s wants, and which they could ewploy in currency 
as bauk notes are now used. 

Having thus prepared the people for the change, it is not improbable 
that the notes would so rise in value that in three years their price in 
silver would slightly exceed the price of gold. They would be more 
convenient and safer to use, and gold would be much more difficult to 

et, there would, therefore, arise a gentle demand for gold which would 
radually enter the country as soon as it was profitable to bring it. 
The fundamental points would be, that the paper would be issued in 
exchange for silver, that it would always continue in the market with a 
silver value, and would exchange for gold eventually when there was a 
sufficiency of gold in the country. When that time arrived the Gov- 
ernment would only issue these notes for gold or for the silver value of 
gold in the market of the day. 

It would be a very important point not to sell them exclusively for 
gold, as the State demand is so great an item in the trade of the country, 
that an exclusive demand for gold would virtually bring about the evils 
of a legal tender in gold. The time will come when it will be just as 
easy for the peuple to pay in gold as silver, a law before that time would 


be an evil, and after that time would be unnecessary. 
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Suhdsint: (Upanyds). By Térak Nath Biswas. Printed by 
Adhar Nath Chatterji at the Kar Press, 167, Cornwallis 
Street, and published by Krishna-dhan Banerji, Calcutta, 
1289 B.S. 


1s ages Bengali authors are now writing novels. It would 
. not be perhaps wrong to say that Babu Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji is their model and also their inspirer. The value of 
the literary productions of Babu Bankim Chandra should be, 
therefore, judged not only by their own intrinsic worth, but also 
by the worth of the productions which we owe to his example 
and influence. Of these latter productions it may be safely said, 
that there are many among them that are really good, such as 
the novels by Mr. R. C. Datta, Babu Pratap Chandra Ghosh, 
Babu Térak Nath Ganguli, Babu Kshetrapal Chakrabarti, Srimati 
Swarnakumari Debi, and one or two others, Half-a-dozen suc- 
cessful imitators may be regarded as an exceedingly handsome 
and -praiseworthy following for a leading writer in any country 
during the few short years of his life. In Bengal, such a fact 
speaks volumes in favor not only of the gifted author who leads 
but also of the gifted many whom he has inspired. Such a fact, 
rare in most countries, is one of glorious angury for the future 
of Bengali literature, for it proves that Bengalis are a gifted 
people. 

Babu Tarak Nath Biswas is a new Bengali novelist, perhaps 
one of the youngest among Bengali authors. But he seems 
destined to take a proud rank among Babu Bankim Chandra’s 
followers. He relates a story of-love, the chief interest of which 
centres in a plot made by a young girl to possess a young man 
by poisoning his miad against the heroine Suhdsini, who how- 
ever deeply loves and trusts her. The plot is not a very c:m- 
plicated one, and the incidents described are, therefore, few. This 
is the case in most Bengali novels, in which, accordingly, an 
endeavour is made to compensate want of plot interest by lengthy 
speeches full of vapid declamation, passionate exclamations, and 
empty commonplaces. ‘The book under notice is not free from 
this fault. But it has also some striking merits. It gives 
evidence of a capacity for character-painting which may be fairly 
expected to yield hereafter superior and substantial results. 
Niraja is drawn with great power and skill, and the other 
characters, though not equal to it in fulness of conception and 
execution, are promisiug specimens of literary power. The 
work also evinces a deep and warm sympathy with the virtuous 
side of humanity and a desire to see vice reclaimed rather than 
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eternally reprobated. The dialogue portion of the work, in 
which, as in all works of fiction, evidence of dramatic power is 
to be sought, is weak and vapid in many places, but really 
graphic and spirited in some, The historical views embodied in 
the work are generally incorrect. 

Suhasini contains, in short, more faults than merits, The 
faults are those of a young and inexperienced man who has not 
read and thought much, and. may be accordingly expected 
to disappear with increase of knowledge and years. The 
merits are those of a man who only wants correct culture to make 
him an able and impressive writer. Babu Térak Nath Biswés 
holds in his mind a good and promising seed: but he will 
make a fatal mistake if he makes more effort now to make it 
germinate than to pluck out the weeds of ignorance and in- 
experience which surround it so closely on all sides. His Suhé- 
sind justifies the hope that his may be a bright literary career, 
and that to the brilliant list of names, indicating so clearly 
the literary influence of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
name of Babu Térak Nath Biswés may be in no long time 
added. But everything will depend on the line of action 
he follows:—no study, early authorship, no fame; or, deep 
study, late authorship, lasting fame. We sincerely hope Babu 
Tarak Nath Biswas will lay aside his pen for a few years, 
study hard and closely observe, and then take up his pen again to 
wield it with irresistible power and for the real welfare of his 


country. We say this in a perfectly friendly spirit. 





Kusum-Kdnan. By Adharlél Sen. Second Edition. Printed 
and published by Jogendranéth Bidydratna at the Nutan Ban- 


g4lé Press, 15, Gopi Krishna Pal’s Lane, Calcutta, 1883. 


HE poetical works of Babu Adharlél Sen have been very 
favourably noticed in some of the previous numbers of 

this Review, and hopes have been always entertained by us that 
he would continue to delight the public with his tender, elegant 
and beautiful compositions, But unfortunately we haye seen 
nothing from his pen for some years. The work under notice, 
though only a second edition of a work written long ago, en- 
courages us, therefore, in the belief that Babu Adharlal means yet 
to occupy the field in which he has already gathered laurels, and 
in which he seems destined to gather brighter laurels in the future. 
As he has not apparently given up his idea of paying court to the 
Muses, we hope his next work will be cast in a heroic mould, 
He has written much that is really gentle, sweet and tender, But 
the following extract from a poem in Kusum-Kanan shows that 
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he has also a capacity for the representation of height and herofsm, 
of which he has not yet given us an adequate specimen :— 


Ba! ga! sa! —wteicaa ay! 
atate AAA Coal! 
SANs Hey oF, VI, 
atete, UetTe cet 
Barata CoM Si7it@ 1514, 
Site Slaeq 17, 
atata stferl cats Yaa, 
GA ATI, TAN | 
OA ACY, afe, Sz, Wis he, 
Brgy sayteatel a4, 
OH HABITS, AATTSF Azra, 
arya aca Ye ! 
GH (Ja ACA SIA ASST 
Wy wiataay Gea ; 
ay a Alita sata SAF 
wad aathh’ @ta! 
There is a gentle and measured melody in Babu Adharlél’s 
lines, in spite of occasional discord, which cannot fail to exercise 


on the reader’s mind an influence possessing much ssthetic 
value. eri 





Trina-punja. By Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. Printed and 
published by Dwérak& Nath Bidyératna at the Nutan Bangalé 
Press, 15, Gopi Krishna Pal’s Lane, Calcutta, 1289 B.S. 


ABU Jnanendra Chandra is a new votary of the Muse of 
poetry. But though new, he is so pleasant and promising, 

that we feel sincerely moved to give him a hearty welcome. 
His Trina-punja (bundle of grass), which, by the way, is an 
exceedingly humble, and therefore charming name, is a collection 
of poems on a variety of subjects. Love, as might be expected, 
is the theme of some of these poems; but this love has in most 
instances a moral attached to it. The moral is not inculcated in 
the form of a sermon, but is simply indicated poetically by means 
of poetical imagery. The reader will find a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this method in the piece entitled @aHw Wats wiea l 
The author’s conception and ideal of love is of the purest and 
most delicate kind, and will be found expressed beautifully and 
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with much art in the pieces entitled qtas) c@a? and crise. 
wifi The author considers love of mere physical beauty pro- 
foundly hellish, and represents this idea in an allegory, or, rather, 
imagery, in which beauty and terror are combined with exquisite 
art (see the piece entitled »jate}). The author's love of purity 
is equalled by his love of humility, and, if we might say so, by 
his love of love, His love of “love is expressed in the piece 
entitled faag-a4, or Intoxication of Wealth, in which he rebukes 
the rich for despising the poor; and his love of humility, which 
seems to characterize all his thoughts and sentiments, is specially 
manifest in the piece fa(@q AWS, which concludes with the 
following sweet and simple lines :— 


faw acs bie, 7¢ facta xe, 
Bs cf WC%MZ Braty coca, 

SHAT AVS, 53 Ae wtca, 
fase SICA Arq ca Bray] 


There is in these lines a tone of piety which also forms a 
charming feature of the poems before us. Babu Jnéanendra 
Chandra’s religion seems to be a thing of beauty and simplicity, 
and his pious utterances are, therefore, pleasing like the lispings 
of an infant, In this respect, the poems under notice possess 
a value which belongs to only a few of the numerous poetical 
works which are published in Bengali year after year. It should 
be noted, however, that Babu Jnanendra Chandra’s style of 
religious thought is more like that of a Christian than of a Hindu. 
As a religious man and a man of feeling, our author sees God 
and His benevolence and His mercy in external things. The piece 
entitled @a, or Water, conceived with much poetic skill and 
tenderness, furnishes a good illustration of this remark. 

The chief: characteristics of Babu Jnénendra Chandra’s poetry 
are piety, purity, calm simplicity, thoughtfulness, tenderness and 
love. His is not a fiery fancy, but a fancy which is essentially 
gentle, amiable, lovely, and pure, and pieces like the Fa\S atatat, 
when coming from his pen, are therefore a mistake. He raises 
no storm in the reader’s mind, but fills it with pathos and a 
pure and serene delight. With all his faults, and they are the 
faults of a beginner, he possesses merits of a high order—merits 
which are seldom met with in the numerous poetical publications 
of our time. We give him again a hearty welcome in the hope 
that he will give us still better things as years roll on. 
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Rabitd-husum, Part I. Printed by Bhuban Mohan Ghosh at 
the Victoria Press, 210-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, and 
published by Ramjaya Bagehi. 1289 B.S. 


W E are sorry to say that we cannot praise this work. The 

author does not appear to us to possess any poetical 
powers; and his education and tastes do not seem to be ofa 
high order. He vociferates in the manner of ordinary Bengali 
poetasters about the ancient glories of India and its present de- 
graded condition, and deplores the loss of Indian independence 
in a spirit whose startling vehemence is a clear proof of its 
utter emptiness. He seems peculiarly fond of verbosity and uses 
fifty words where a writer possessing anything like education and 
common sense would use only five. He has apparently no 
gsthetic notions, no sense of the grave and the ludicrous, no 
knowledge of what should be told in verse and what in prose. 
The whole book is an illustration of this remark ; but the follow- 
ing random extracts may be taken as specimens :— 


(1) cae cats ety! wicaa fava 
at afa age, atfas Bt ; 
Aya FAlLAa IA Sts WitA 
wagcats faca Since Str?! 


(2) fafaa niffen saz ae 
atts, ate fafa coy a4 as, 
_ A CATT KAS ALY WAPsS 
GHGS CHa BCI ‘ cHAA_— 
‘ave, ife sam TAHT, 
waa Ales atfseal wate7, 
Bifasig Sta aifS ACA ACH 
ARE ors fala cAAAA | 


(3) <ca wa cate—fassiag | 
= 
ufa cefa afa! Sa ara] 
Amite Baca afAstEsz4, 
CSB G4 Blew FEA CHAM, 
fea da qa SRtd_Aa | 


(4.) Addressing Sir Ashley Eden on the occasion of his visit 
to Rampore Beauleah :— 


an catatfaai-aa AWatsa | 
ME ACH YA AIPA VA | 
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Many of the poems in this volume are written in memory of 
certain deceased persons about whom the public know little or 
nothing, It is the author’s ignorance of the nature aud function 
of poetry that must account for the publication of such improper 
and irrelevant matter. We do hope that the author will turn 
his attention to other occupations. In the field of poetry, he 
will simply graze and never win a laurel. 





Sankshipta Rémdyan. Translated and published with the Ori- 
ginal by Akshaya Chandra Sarkér. Printed by Nandalaél Bas 


at the Sadhérani Press, Chinsurah, 1882. | 


HIS little work contains the first canto of the first book, or 
Bala Kédnda, of Valmiki’s Ramd4yan, together with a Ben- 

gali translation, The first canto contains the argument of the 
entire poem, and Babu Akshaya Chandra’s object in publishing 
it with a Bengali version seems to be to invite the attention of 
his countrymen to their great national epic and diffuse among 
them the knowledge of its very interesting and instructive story 
by placing it before tlem in a succiuct form. The object is laud- 


able, and success ought to attend it. 





Dasamahdbidyd. By Hem Chandra Bandyopdédhydy4. Printed 
and published by I. C. Bose & Co., at the Stanhope Press, 249, 


Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1289, B.S. 


HIS is a remarkable poem written by the best living Bengali 
poet, It has for its motto, the following lines from Goethe :— 


“ Where shall I grasp thee, infinite Nature, where ? 
+ # * * * # 


How all things live and work, and ever blending 
Weave one vast whole from Being’s ample range.” 

And the object of the poet seems to be to show that the great 
fact which underlies the phenomenal universe is too large and 
mysterious to be understood. Sati, the consort of Siva and the 
concrete mythological ideal of Sak«z, or force, has immolated herself 
at the great sacrifice performed by her father Daksha. The poem 
opens, immediately after this event, with a description of Siva’s 
abode, devoid of Siv4’s beloved consort, which for its deep and 
gentle pathos, its pensive sweetness and its quiet grandeur, has 
no equal in the whole range of modern Bengali poetry. This 
description is followed by Siva’s lament, which, though resembling 
the Jament of a human being, is marked almost by divine depth 
and simplicity, and by something of that wildness of spirit which 
is so properly attributed by the Hindu to his great destroying 
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deity. Just at this time, when the visible form of Sakti has 
disappeared, the sage Narad comes to him and prays that the 
mysterious operations of Sakti may be shown and explained to 
him. The Great God takes off from the Universe its pheno- 
menal vestment. The sun, the earth, the stars, everything dis- 
appears. There remains only infinite space in which are seen only 
ten primordial worlds, representing the ten different forms of Sakti, 
so grandly and truthfully conceived, and so wildly, weirdly and 
beautifully described in the much-abused Tantras. This grand 
transformation is described in a style which for boldness, sublimity, 
sweetness, strength and eloquence has not been hitherto equalled 
even by Hem Chandra himself. When the phenomenal veil has 
been withdrawn, even Narad, tlie wisest of the wise, feels his eyes 
dazzled and his sight darkened by the transcendent scene which 
lies before him. Siva, thereupon, absorbs in himself a_por- 
tion of the dazzling severity, and Narad is then enabled barely 
to look at, but not to see through the wonderful sight. This 
means that pure force and its non-phevomenal operations are 
too mysterious even for the mightiest intellects, and that but a 
slight knowledge is obtainable only when force is combined 
with phenomena] matter. Immediately after the absorption, the 
scene assumesa slightly phenomenal or concrete form, and Narad 
sees human beings writhing under the bondage of the passions 
and hears them uttering loud and plaintive cries of agony. He 
feels sad at heart and asks the great god why Sakti plays so 
cruelly with men, and whether there is no hope for them. The 
human element~-is now introduced into the poem. The god 
shows Narad the world of Kali—a scene of inconceivable horrors, 
heartless struggles for existence, bleeding and mutilated forms, 
mock-laughter, piercirg cries, 4&c., described by the poet with a 
power and a determination which are really wonderful and 
appalling. The picture presented in this scene is, for truth and 
power, the production of a master. After this, other and better 
worlds are shown to the sage—the worlds of Téré (knowledge), 
Shorashi (love), Bhubaneswari (affection), Bhairabi (faith and 
devotion), Ma&tangi (peace and gvod will), Dhumébati (pity), 
Bagal4 and Chinnamast4 (charity and self-control), and Mahé- 
lakshmi (benevolence). Ndrad now understands that Sakti, or 
force, though it plays cruelly with man, also deals with him 
with tenderness and affection. He has known as much of cosmic 
truth as it is possible for man to know. The universe again 
see its full phenomenal form, and Siva is reunited to 
ati. 

The grandeur and importance of the idea embodied in this 
masterpiece of soug-must be now apparent to the reader, All 
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wniverse is force, a kind of force of which man can form no con- 
ception. ‘This force is no mere brute, relentless force. It des- 
troys; but it also feeds, nourishes and caresses. In the nature 
which surrounds us is our death ; but there is in it also our light 
and our life. We are and we live in the midst of Pantheism ; 
but in that pantheism dwell life, hope and happiness, With 
the help of the execrated Tantras of his country, Babu Hem 
Chandra Banerji has produced a poem in which theughtful 
Germany at any rate will find the truest and grandest Gospel of 
the nineteenth century. Andif Hem Chandra had chosen to dive 
a little deeper into what some soi-disant sages call the ‘‘ obscene 
and abominable” ‘TTantras of the “licentious”” Hindu, his poem 
would have beensuch that even Germany would have stood before 
it wrapt im wonder and admiration. The modern Bengali is, in 
good truth, a miserable specimen of a human being. But when 
he speaks with the tongue of his ancestors, he looks like a giant. 
And none, we feel bound to say, among modern Bengali poets 
knows so well how to speak with the tongue of his ancestors as 
Hem Chandra, Dasamahdbidy4 is a masterpiece, surpassing in 
all that is characteristic of true poetry, all the author’s previous 
performances, It is the greatest and truest national poem we 
have yet seen written by a Bengali. 





Minatattwa. By Jnanendra Kumar R&éya Chaudhuri. Printed 
by Gopal Chandra Niyogi at the Nababibhakara Press, 34, 
Beniyatola Lane, Pataldéuga, and Published by Mohini Mohan 
Majumdar at 55, College.Street, Caleutta, 1289 B. S. 


E heartily welcome this work as the first of its kind in the 
Bengali language. It is a treatise on fishes, and describes 

the varieties, - classification, habits, instincts, appearance and 
_ physiological structure, &c., of that species of animals. The differ- 
ent qualities of the flesh of different fishes, when used as food 
and the mariner of catching fish with rods and nets, with all 
provincial peculiarities in this country, are also described. The 
author gives moreover an account of the different preparations 
of fish used in this country and elsewhere, and mentions the 
qualities of the spices which enter into them. There is much 
other interesting matter given at the end of the volume in con- 
nexion with fishes and other aquatic animals. The author's 
treatment of his subject is clear and systematic and proofs of 
industry are found in every page. He has consulted numerous 
Indian and European authorities bearing on the subject, and the 
result is a work which, though far from exhaustive, is of great 
interest and importance in the present state of Bengali Jiterature. 
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The Bengali who, instead of writing useless and injurious poetry 
takes up practical subjects like the one discussed by Babu Jnaénendra 
Kumar Raya Chaudhuri, is really an estimable man, deserving, 
ofthe gratitude of his country. 





Samaj-Chinté. By Purna Chandra Basu. Printed by Gopal 
Chandra Chakrabarti at the great Eden Press, 13, Ramndréyan 
Bhatt&charya’s Lane, Darjipéré, and publisbed by Mahendra 
Nath Raya. 1289 B. 8. 


gre PURNA CHANDRA BASU has acquired much repu- 

tation as a Bengali author by the publication of Kabya Sun- 
dari, a good critical work which has been noticed in a recent number 
of this Review. We are not quite sure that his Swmaj Chinta will 
add to, or even sustain, that reputation. In this work, within the 
brief compass of 200 duodecimo pages, he explains and contrasts 
the fundamental principles and essential features of Hindu, aye, 
Asiatic civilisation, and the civilisation of ancient and modern 
Europe. To enter into the spirit of a great civilisation is a task of 
no ordinary difficulty. To enter into its practical forms and ten- 
dencies is a still more difficult task. Babu Purna Chandra says 
that the key to the progressive civilisation of Europe and England 
is to be found in the doctrine of liberty of which the late Jolin 
Stuart Mill was such a warm and thorough advocate. Now, this 
is a very broad, and therefore, vague and inaccurate statement, 
In the first- plaee, it_may be fairly questioned whether the civili- 
sation of England and Europe is advancing or retrogressing. 
The late John Stuart Mill himself thought that England was 
falling back in intellectual power; and, considering the remarkable 
growth, within recent years, of the military spirit all over Europe, 
not excepting even England, the progressive character of European 
civilisation in the nineteenth century may be fairly questioned. 
Again, assuming that European civilisation is progressing, it is 
doubtful whether its true key will be found in the English doc- 
trine of liberty. England is not Europe; and the social and 
domestic institutions of European nations are little, if at all, in- 
fluenced by the speculative opinions of English thinkers, who, for 
reasons which need not be mentioned here, are viewed not without 
some degree of distrust on the Continent. As regards England 
itself, it would be incorrect to say that Mill’s theory of liberty is 
generally accepted there, and forms the basis of its social and dom- 
estic life, It is thus clear that all the terms of the proposition 
put forth by our author are in the highest degree questionable. 
On the other hand, it is a question for serious consideration whe- 
ther social progressof any kind does not demand thorough social 
organisation, which means the curtailment of individual liberty 
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and the binding together of individuals for the accomplishment 
of a common purpose. We think that there was, on the whole 
greater individual liberty in Europe during the somewhat law- 
less age of feudalism than there is now. But there is certainly 
now in Kurope more of that material wealth and splendour which 
Babu Purna Chandra attributes to individual liberty. As regards 
Indian civilisation, we are clearly of opinion that it is even more 
dangerous to talk confidently or dogmatically about that than about 
the civilisation of Europe. The civilisation of a country means 
its history ; and the history of India is a thing that has yet to be 
brought into existence. Questions connected with Hindu civilisa- 
tion are in the highest degree difficult and complicated, and do 
not admit of a dogmatic solution in the present state of our know- 
ledge of ancient Hindu life, We will give one instance. Babu 
Purna Chandra says that a practical life, full of disinterested bene- 
volence, is a feature of modern European civilisation which could 
not be found in ancient India. Any one who reads the series of 
learned and thoughtful papers entitled <Abisrénta Bairagya, 
now in course of publication in the Banga Darsan, © will 
be seriously disposed to question the accuracy of the author’s 
statement ; and all Hindus will simply stand aghast at this remark 
of a man who, as being also a Hindu, ought to have known 
that the domestic system of his country is based on the princi- 
ple of perpetual self-sacrifice, and deep reverence for the 
rights of others. The Hindu father does, indeed, sometimes 
tyrannise over the male and female members of his family. 
But it is his ignorance, or want of culture, or, as is oftener the 
case, want of means, or all three combined, that lead him to do 
so. His shastras nowhere enjoin domestic tyranny on him. 
If this were not so, if Hindu domestic life were not based on 
the principle of perpetual self-sacrifice, we should not now, 
with the increase of our ‘so-called education, have found those 
nests of quiet philanthropy, the Hindu homes, vanishing under 
what Babu Purna Chandra would probably call the healthy 
and progressive influence of individual liberty and individual 
selfishness. Altogether, we are disposed to think that Babu 
Purna Chandra’s social thoughts are not very sound, and that 
he is ignorant of the manner in which social questions should 
be discussed. He desires to see Hindu society revolution- 
ised on the principles of European civilisation. But he ought 
to have known that a society is not a toy or a table that 
can be turned upside down, or round and round, at pleasure. 
He does not state how the difficulties that Hindu society 
will oppose to his sweeping revolution are to be overcome. 


He has made a mistake in publishing this book. 
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Babu Purna Chandra’s style is eloquent, but exceedingly 
diffuse, 





Saral. Jwara-chikiteéd. Part II. By Dr. Jadunath Mukhazrji. 
Printed and published by Lakshmin4réyan Das at the Chikitsé 
Prakash Press, 160, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1289 B. S. 


HIS is the second volume of the work on fever of which the 

first was so favorably noticed in this Review in July 1881. 

This volume possesses all the popular characteristics of its prede- 

cessor, and therefore extorts our admiration in the same unstinted 

measure, It is‘a work with the help of which a man who knows, it 

might almost be said, nothing but the Bengali alphabet, would be 

able to cure fever, and many other diseases, In malarious Bengal, 

such a work ought to be in everybody’s hand. The diseases 

treated of in this volume are bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy 
and diarrhea. 























